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Kurope’s Rapid Industrial Reconstruction 


HE mobilization of the indus- 

trial forces of the world and 

the reconstruction of industry 
are the paramount needs of the day. 
For four years the energies of nations 
were devoted to conquest instead of to 
commerce. The world has been saved 
from domination by a ruthless autocracy 
and the ideals of popular government 
have conquered. 

The peace that was won by force of 
arms must be conserved by the power 
of industry. Nations that have organized 
into armies must now be organized into 
workers. To save what we fought for, 
swords must be beaten into plowshares, 
cannon into looms and forts must be- 
come factories. The war was won by 
unity of command. Peace can be estab- 
lished only by unity of purpose. As men 
and women worked with one accord to 
win the war they must now work for 
the restoration of the essential condi- 
tions of peace. These conditions involve 
the re-establishment of industry and the 
reopening of commercial relations. Pro- 
gress along these lines is being made, 
perhaps, more rapidly than is realized. 


Chaos Narrowly Avoided 


For some time aiter the close of the 
war it looked as though the world were 
headed for universal chaos. The sudden 
collapse of Governments that had with- 
stood the catastrophies of many centu- 
res threw large parts of Europe into 
disorder and anarchy and _ threatened 
the destruction everywhere of estab- 
lished civilization. Russia is a lurid ex- 
ample of the fate that menaced the rest 


it the world, a fate that was avoided by: 


a Marrow margin, as we are beginning 
now to realize. 

Predictions were freely made that 
Germany would succumb to bolshevism; 
the Italian Government was nearly over- 
whelmed with internal dissensions; Eng- 
land struggled for months to master 
lisruptive internal forces, and the opin- 
m was rife that a revolution would 
reak out in France before the summer 
was over. The year following the arm- 
ice was fraught with world menace 
almost equal to that of the darkest year 
f war 
Saved by Their Workers, and More 

Work 
Did the world just muddle through, 
was there at work below the surface 
ving and a stabilizing force? It 
| seem as though the latter suppo- 
sition were correct, and if it is, it was 
ie leaders whose names are front- 
in all the papers, but the rank and 
le of the people to whom the credit is 
due. The world has been saved—if 
it is—not by plans, programs or 
orations, but by work. Crushed and 
cess as it was, it was in regard to 
rermany that the gravest fears were 
And yet it was the German peo- 
ple who themselves bravely pointed the 
with their eight hours a day for 
and then two more for the father- 
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Safety and Security Only in Revived In- 
dustry—Remarkable Progress Already Made 


By Thomas O. Marvin, 
Secretary, Home Market Club. 


land. It was the response of the work- 
ing people to the need of work that 
saved more than one country from ruin. 

How far along on the road to recov- 
ery the war-torn nations are no one can 
tell. If we look at national credit, the 
value of exchange, the ability to meet 
interest and debts, the picture is a 
gloomy one; but if we look at industrial 
reconstruction and advances the pros- 
pect is far more cheering. 


Belgium’s Wonderful Recovery 


Belgium, the first to feel the crush- 
ing blow of the German advance, is 
making gallant recovery and it is pre- 
dicted that she will be the first of the 
belligerents to retrieve her position. Al- 
ready all but thirty-five of the 1,366 
miles of Belgian railways destroyed 
have been restored and much of the 
rolling stock has been recovered from 
Germany. With the exception of the 
devastated regions of West Flanders, 
Ypres and Dixmude the whole country 
was put under intensive cultivation last 
spring, and the harvest, especially of 
wheat, oats, rye and barley, were satis- 
factory. 

Most of the minor industries have re- 
sumed operations. The sugar plants are 
working at full capacity. Coal mining 
has attained 94 per cent. of the pre-war 
standard. The wool mills have reached 
about 75 per cent. of normal production. 
Of the cotton spindles 75 per cent. are in 
operation and 80 per cent. of the looms. 
The cotton mills of Ghent were expected 
by January first to have reached a full 
recovery of normal production. Thirty- 
four per cent. of the window glass and 
thirty-six per cent. of the plate glass 
factories have resumed. The metallur- 
gical industries will require a year or 
two to recover as they suffered more 
than the other groups. The Trade Com- 
missioner’s report says that of 9,797 
pieces of machinery taken away by the 
Germans 5,069 had returned 
last October. 

France Will Rise Again 

In France there is steadily growing 
evidence of the return of activity in 
the factory regions so wantonly de- 
stroyed during the war. The December 
report of the Minister of the Liberated 
Regions shows that on November first, 
1919, of 1,986 establishments listed 1,385 
had resumed production in part or in 
full, a gain of 125 per cent. over August. 
Of the personnel employed in the fac- 
tories only 12.7 per cent. were at work 
on August first; by November first 
there were 23.1 per cent. 

In the “Department du Nord,” which 
is largely industrial, the proportion of 
personnel employed as compared with 
1914 is 26.3 per cent. as against 17.9 per 


been by 


cent. on the first of September, 1919, In 
Lille and its neighborhood this propor- 
tion has reached 34.7 per cent. as against 
24.5 per cent. on the first of September, 
1919. In the same district the textile 
industries in general are employing 32.9 
per cent. of their pre-war personnel as 
against 18.7 per cent. on the first of Sep- 
tember, and 13.6 per cent. on the first 
of August. In the cotton industry, the 
proportion is 38.1 per cent. as against 
27.3 per cent. on the first of September, 
and in the wool industry, it is 48.2 per 
cent. at present as against 32 per cent. 
on the first of September, 1919. 

The wool industry in France is recov- 
ering most rapidly, the cotton next. In 
Lille, Louvain and Tourcoin 30,000 men, 
women and children are combing, spin- 
ning and weaving. Over 40,000 workers 
are now employed in the textile mills of 
Northern France which a year ago were 
razed to the ground or robbed of ma- 
chinery. Government officials and 
manufacturers agree that before a year 
passes production will reach half the 


pre-war total, and that within 
years—with an adequate coal supply— 
the output of 1914 may be surpassed. 
France “ Must Produce or Disappear” 
The new French cabinet is evidence oi 
the wideawake industrialism of the re- 
public. A financier was made minister 
of finance, an agriculturist minister of 
agriculture and a merchant minister of 
commerce. The aim of the Government 
is the restoration of French industry 
and commerce, and it found dramatic 
expression in the words of Premier 
Millerand: “Yesterday France had to 
win the war or die. Today she must 
produce or disappear.” This spirit of 
France-at-work is beginning to animate 
the people and it will save France in- 
dustrially as the unconquerable spirit of 
the poilu saved France in the shock of 
war. On a high mound that represents 
all that is left of a church in Lens, the 
center of the coal industry of Northern 
France, has been placed a sign that all 


two 


may see: “Lens Renaitra”’—Lens will 
rise again. And so will France! 
Mammoth Industrial Strides in Britain 


England has made mammoth indus- 
trial strides since the closing of the war. 
A trade balance of $4,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1918 has been wiped out by the 

(Continued on page 542) 


Present Status of Cotton Research 
Much Preliminary Work Accomplished 
—Leading Associations Are Cooperating 

By Dr. D. E. Douty 


HE textility of scientific research in 
industrial fields has never been so 
widely recognized as at present. The 
utilization during the war of the most 
technical scientific information and the 
employment in industries of scientific 
men who have been devoting their lives 
to highly specialized fields of pure 
science has, as never before, attracted 
the attention of masters of industry to 
the applicability of science to industry. 
One of the best proofs of this awaken- 
ing is the manner in which the univer- 
sities, engineering colleges and scientific 
bureaus of the Government have been 
almost depopulated by the industries lur- 
ing from them, by salaries that few men 
could resist, many of the most promising 
scientists, 


Progress by Cotton Manufacturers 


While perhaps the textile industry has 
been somewhat slower than some other 
industries it has made some progress. 

Two years ago the National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers appointed 
a Committee on Industrial Research and 
that committee has been devoting its 
efforts toward plans for industrial re- 
search in cotton manufacture. 

By means of personal conferences and 
correspondence the committee has ob- 
tained information which leads it to be- 
lieve that not only is there an opportun- 
ity for important fundamental research 


to be undertaken by the Association, but 
that properly organized research upon 
fundamental problems is vital to the ad- 
vancement of our industry if we are to 
keep pace with other countries. By fun- 
damental research the committee refers 
to those problems which are of vital im- 
portance to the entire industry and to 
every manufacturer, as distinguished 
from researches for control purposes. 
Favors Individual or Cooperative Work 
The committee has made 
the English phan and believes that a 
more efficient, effective and beneficial 
plan can be devised for the American 
industry. There are available for 
perimentation in this country a number 
of well equipped textile schools, several 
technical colleges and Government 
bureaus having textile equipment; pro- 


a study of 


ex- 


eressive machine manufacturers and 
some mills under broad-minded man- 
agement having laboratories and ex- 
perimental equipment. If these facili- 
ties can be correlated and directed 
into the lines of investigation they 
are best prepared to undertake, it 


is believed that results of decided value 
can be obtained and more practical in- 
formation can be secured than by an 
isolated institution devoted to research 
work. 


Essential Preliminary Work 
In the development of a comprehen- 
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Cooperating Organizations 


The American Association of Cotton 
Mani 1 ( ng interested 
in research directed especially to prob- 
lems 1 facture d through the 
Natic ( ( Co Manufac- 
turers, these two large Associations will 
) ( omplish valuable work for 
the manufacturing part of the Industry 

The National Council of Cotton man 
ufact has organized a committee 
upon research in connection with the 
growth of cotton and the means for 1n- 
creasing production, and the National 
Association of Cotton Seed Crushers 
have lready some important research 
work progre 
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At the World’s Cotton Conference in 
Orl Oct. 12-16th the Commit- 
ea Statistics and Reports 
ended the organization of a com- 
with National standing to formu- 
ate ways and means for correlating all 
of the activity and the entire 
idustry and to plan a National program. 
committee was initiated 
hrough the cooperation of the National 
and the American Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, the American Society 
for Testing Materials and the chairman 
of the National Research Council 
The Preliminary Committee on Cotton 
Research has been formed with the fol- 
lowing members: Arthur T. Bradlee, B. 
E. Geer, Dr. N. A. Cobb, E. D. Walen, 
Prof. Geo. B. Havens, Dr. Harrison E. 


als 
te¢ ol Res rci 
recomn 


mutter 
research 


This preliminary 


Howe, secretary and D. E. Douty, chair- 
man 

The committee held its first meeting 
Jan. 16th, and after consideration of 
the possible scope of the committee's 


work adjourned until® its membership 
could be increased by the addition of 
men representing other phases of the 
cotton industry. 

The Chairman of the National Re- 
search Council has been requested to 
communicate with various organizations 
not represented and secure their coop- 
eration 

It is hoped to have 
complete committee 


a meeting of the 
during the 
spring when special attention will be 
given to the problem of organizing, and 
type of National body, 
perhaps an American Cotton Research 
Institute, as the leading and directing 
agency in National cotton research. 


more 
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This Year’s Shirt Problem 


From the Material Viewpoint, What Will It 
Be?—Cotton, Flannel, Maybe—Sport or Common 


what material will the 1920 shirt 


I 
QO be? This seems a trifling ques- 


tion, and yet it is engaging the atten- 


tion of not a few selling agents of cot- 
ton, silk and wool piece goods. Why 
should there be any question concern- 


ing shirtings to be used in 1920? 


Quite 


a problem, for instance, appears in the 
fact that deliveries from mills to manu- 
facturers are inadequate and delayed. 
In the ise of certain finer materials, 
sood n order a vear and a half are 
still undelivered, a prominent importer 

i\ 

Sell { sh nate! who have 
beer n recently on the subject are 
ilm 4 unit int declaration that the 
ilk shit rushing on to the inevitable 
ioom i d garment that becomes 
verpopular Phe ilk hirt is too 
ixurious for the ordinary taste and is 
( give that full- 

ind efficiency that 

. ( 

Cheap Shirt Gone 

Si hirtings are already tak- 

( 1 d opment to 

W h the aver e shirt wearer has not 
vet awakened, namelv, that the 79 and 
9 cent shirt that flourished for so many 
\eal n the department store, is gone. 
Mort in it, it is forgotten. There 

( elle the exclusive custom 

urt mak« who are more or less par- 
ticul terested in that development. 
The more interested ones are casting 


about t volve materials that will make 
1920 shirt a much more distinct 


entity than it has ever been [hese are 
also moving according to their lights 
in th the cotton and woolen divisions 


textile industry. It is easy to see 


that a $5 article has more possibilities 
than a 79 or 98 cent one. Those who 
are less interested, as disclosed by re- 
cent rounds of the selling market, are 
simply content to revive the production 
of staple tissues that have served the 
shirt-wearing public for these many 
and let it go at that. 

The sellers of shirtings are concerned, 
nevertheless, at the obvious change in 
tastes brought on by the war. In the 
United States the payment of a price 
per shirt, equal to the ordinary outlay 
for a suit of clothes only a few years 
one of the most astonishing de- 


years 


ago, Is 


velopments noted. No one registers 
surprise nowadays at a $20 silk shirt. 
Keen merchants watching raw silk 
prices as they are climbing to dizzy 
heights, hand in hand with the high 
cost of labor, assert the $25 silk shirt 
will be a reality before the year is out. 
Such are the developments and tenden- 
cies that furnish the basis for a wide- 
spread scouting in the goods market to 


btain or produce 
will 
} 


bined with an 


suitable shirtings that 
demand com- 
almost unprecedented de- 
te for novelty in textiles for shirtings. 

In the matter of laundering cost, the 
silk shirt stands at the top of the list. 
It may be fifteen or twenty cents more 
per shirt than in the case of the ordi- 
nary linen, percale or madras garment. 
Selling agents speak also of the fast- 
ness of dyes necessary for their fab- 
rics, and not very enthusiastically, it is 
to be admitted, of the colors available. 
At this angle of the shirting market 
there is quite an imposing group of re- 
plies given to the original question: Of 
what material will the 1920 shirt be 
made? 


meet an 


enormous 


However, the problem presents itself 
as of far-reaching effect, and therefore 
one that calls for solution and prompt 
remedy.’ According to reliable infor- 
mation, wholesale cutters would easily 
absorb custom-makers’ stocks, if selling 
agents did not guard their supplies with 
jealous care. In certain quarters there 
is a disposition to regard this new shirt- 
ing demand solely as a sporting propo- 
sition. In the enormous draft on tex- 
tile machinery of the past year, the 
drifting away from staples, in demand, 
has been one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of a most extraordinary 
period, If it were not for the fact that 
ordinary needs seem for the moment 
to be intensely jumbled with sporting 
needs, it might not be so difficult to sep- 
arate the two ideas. It is not so much 
that demand for textiles in general cuts 
down the materials available to cutters 
of shirts, although allowance naturally 
must be made for such a factor. It is 
not so much that special demand for 
finer textures cuts into the bulk produc- 
tion of material for these highly re- 
garded and exceedingly essential gar- 
ments, although it is generally admit- 
ted that a slower evolution of fabrics 
results from these current manufactur- 
ing difficulties. But the combination of 
a general expansion in textile demand 
and superfine constructions contains 
much that is explanatory of the present 
unfilled desire. Call it the demand for 
a sport shirt, and the problem of the 
daily garment still obtrudes. Indeed, 
there have been shirt wearers in these 
piping times, who have been giving 
earnest consideration to the conflict be- 
tween the sport shirt and the daily shirt. 
Sometimes the sport shirt has battled 
as if it were bent on gaining the su- 
premacy, and at other times as if it 
were bent on extinction of the com- 
mon, or garden, variety of shirt. 


Effect of Khaki Shirting 


To the woolen division, particularly, 
thought naturally turns, when either 
sport shirt or permanent shirt is brought 
up for discussion. The effect of khaki 
shitting, in cotton and cotton warp, is 
at once brought forward anywhere the 
subject is mentioned. Government sup- 
plies in these fabrics were enormous 
when the war ended, and manufactur- 
ers, immediately assuming that a glut 
of material would last a long while, 
turned their attention to other lines of 
production as speedily and as exclusive- 
ly as possible. One selling agent, whose 
attention was brought momentarily to 
the question, attributed the quiet in 
gray flannel shirtings to the develop- 
ments just outlined. The ordinary cot- 
ton warp shirting is temporarily put 
aside, thus explaining a part of the 
vacuum, and showing why it is certain 
keen factors are alive to new shirting 
possibilities, while others are giving 
them so little attention. One end of 
the trade, convinced that there is only 
a short life in store for the $20 to $25 
silk shirt, is nevertheless impressed that 
there is a place for the $20 to $25 shirt. 
The development might come, they 
claim, through fabrics of a sport type. 
Experiments on the silvertone idea, and 
in specially woven designs, give a 
promise of success. The flannel shirt 
has a future already. Of course the 
plain cloth shirt, and especially khaki, 
has been too prominent and persistent 
with so large and active portion of the 
male population for over two years, to 
be extremely popular. It is persistently 
present, however, and exercises a dull- 
ing effect on the initiative that other- 
wise seems in a fair way to produce a 
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much more likable shirt for 1920. S 
ing agents, however, have renewed hove 
of success on advanced lines, as 
ditions settle back to a more nor 
level, and they perceive, too, that ¢ 
further they proceed in this purt 
merchandise itself becomes 
mal. 


more rt 


Europe’s Rapid Industrial 
Reconstruction 


(Continued from page 541) 


doubling of her exports and the incr: 
ing income from shipping and banking 
October, 1919, showed an increase in 
British exports of cotton piece goods 
74 per cent. over October, 1918. Toral 
British exports for November, 1919, 
showed an increase of over 100 per cent 
January reports from the Manchester 
cotton district state that “prosperity is 
at high tide.” In fact the chief alarm 
at present seems to be over the enor- 
mous profits that are being made. Re- 
ports state that the development of the 
Sheffield steel district has been phenom- 
enal, the output now being more than 
double what it was before the war, while 
some important branches have tre)led 
and quadrupled former production 


Friendly (?) Commercial Invasion 

3ritish wool manufacturers are plan- 
ning to recover their former trade and 
even increase it. Plans are under way 
for exhibitions of fabrics in London in 
April and July and a “touring trade 
exhibition” of British manufacturers 
will be sent to South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. Regarding 
America, Sir Hamar Greenwood, head 
of the Department of Over-seas Trade, 
declared: “I am for friendly commer- 
cial invasion of the great American re- 
public. Some of our products are now 
in greater demand by the United States 
than they ever have been, and the limi- 
tations in our productive capacity form 
the only limit of our export trade in 
the United States.” 

Redemption in the Gospel of Work 

Utopian dreams will again engage the 
attention of more or less_ influential 
groups of men. In times of unusual 
stress alluring theories will enlist over- 
zealous advocates and dangerous and 
destructive cults will find acceptance 
among the people; but the pathway from 
darkness to light leads as ever up the 
hard road of toil. Neither the laws of 
economics nor the laws of human na- 
ture have been repealed by the murder- 
ous cataclysm of the four years of wat 
We must build the temple of the world’s 
prosperity stone by stone. The redemp- 
tion of the world is to be found only 
in the gospel of work 
Must Safeguard American Opportunity 

More and more will it be impr 
upon us here in America, as Europe re 
industrial energy and as Japan 
develops as an industrial power, that the 


covers 


safeguarding of American opportunity 
will become the test of American states 
manship. It is not an invincible army 
it is not “the greatest navy in the world” 
so much as it is a great body of loyal, 
earnest and prosperous workers tha! 


America needs. It is upon our industrial 
policy rather than upon a military policy 
that our place in the world will d end 
“To increase production here, diversify 
our productive enterprises, enlarge the 
field and increase the demand for .\mer- 
ican workmen; what American can of 


pose these worthy and patriotic ob- 
jects?” 
The spirit and statesmanship of Mc 


Kinley is needed in America tod 
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P REVIOUS to 1914 four concerns in 
this country had invested 314 mil- 
lions of dollars in plants for the produc- 
ion of coal-tar dyestuffs, and with the 
assistance of 500 persons were success- 
ful in producing annually about 6,000,- 
000 pounds of color, which sold for 
about 2% million dollars. 


However, these factories were merely 
assembling. plants in which the inter- 
mediates imported from Germany were 
made up into the finished color. In 1913 
about 4,664 tons of various intermediates 
comprising about 85 colors were im- 
ported from Germany. Only a very few 
crudes were to be obtained in this coun- 
try, and from these crudes only a few 
intermediates were manufactured. 


With the expansion of plants for mak- 
ing explosives in this country, a very 
rapid development of the production of 
crudes was started, and these materials 
also served the purposes of dye manu- 
facturers in making possible the produc- 
tion of various intermediates which 
might replace those which were for- 
merly imported from Germany. Be- 
cause of inexperience in manufacturing 
intermediates, the early products were 
not of high enough quality to make pos- 
sible the production of dyes of entirely 
satisfactory quality. 


Because of the rapid depletion of 
stocks of staple imported dyes, it was 
necessary for our dye manufacturers to 
speedily increase their capacity so that 
they might produce a large tonnage of 
eolors which represent the bulk of dyes 
used in this country. 


Many concerns engaged in the man- 
ufacture of Sulphur Black, which is a 
color used by the cotton trade in large 


quantities. The quality, although quite 
variable at first, was gradually im- 
proved. 


The ease of obtaining the required 
intermediates resulted in the manufac- 
ture of large quantities of Gallocyanine 
Blue, which was used to replace many 
of the blues for wool. 


In 1915, when it seemed apparent that 
the war would continue for some time, 
various concerns, which had previously 
manufactured only those chemicals not 
closely related to intermediates, took ad- 
vantage of the attractive prices which 
crudes, intermediates and dyes were 
commanding and engaged in their manu- 
facture. Numerous new concerns also 
were organized, some to produce only 
a limited number of colors, and some to 
make a more comprehensive range of 
products in order to meet the impending 
shortage of colors. 
he first indigo in commercial quan- 
tities was produced in 1917, and now 
the output of three factories provides 
noi only the total amount consumed in 
this country, but will make possible the 
exportation of this material. This may 
be classed as one of the greatest single 
achievements of the dye industries in 
America. 

he development of the Alizarine and 
Va: colors has been somewhat slower, 
but various companies have completed 
Plants for the production of the most 
important colors in this class. It is con- 
fidently expected that the most needed 
of these groups will soon be on the mar- 


_ 


* Address delivered at meeting of Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society at Philadelphia in 
Sep: ember. 
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The Quality of American Dyestuffs* 


Type for Type American 
Dyes Equal to German 


By R. S. Lunt 


ket, and that the quality will be fully 
equal to the pre-war. The output will, 
no doubt, be met with enthusiasm by the 
consuming industry. 

While the Azo colors have been pro- 
duced in large quantities, the variety has 
been somewhat limited. Important col- 
ors are being added to the list, however, 
and a rapid development of this class 
will be made possible by the constantly 
increasing supply of suitable intermedi- 
ates. i 

We may confidently expect the devel- 
opment of a large number of materials 
covered by foreign patents since the pur- 
chase of the German patents by the 
Chemical Foundation offers assurance to 
manufacturers that their money in- 
vested in plants for the manufacture of 
these patented articles will not be 
wasted, and that they will be able to 
continue their operations without inter- 
ference. 

We find nothing peculiar to the Ger- 
man-trained chemists except that in the 
past they specialized in lines of endeavor 
which received little or no attention 
from the chemists of other countries 
One concern alone now employs about 
600 chemists, 200 of them devoting their 
energies to the study of products needed 
by the industry, while the balance over- 
see the actual manufacture and stand- 
ardization of dye products. Several hun- 
dred million dollars are invested in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs and products 
which interlock with the dyestuff indus- 
try. 

Most chemists will understand that a 
vital point in the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs is the production of pure inter- 
mediates. The whole success of the dye 
industry depends on the successful pro- 
duction and standardization of these in- 
termediates. The available literature 
relative to the synthesis of intermediates 
is found mostly in German patents, and 
only outlines of the methods of pro- 
cedure are usually available. All the real 
details of manufacture have to be ac- 
cumulated by hard work and experience 
gathered by research. It is a matter for 
congratulation that American chemists 
have succeeded so rapidly in successfully 
producing some 176 different intermedi- 
ates, 141 of which are used in dye mak- 
ing, and that this number is constantly 
being increased. In order to properly 
control the production of costly and 
complicated dyes, it is essential that all 
of the intermediates should be made at 
the factory where the colors are pro- 
duced. The proper method of synthesis 
is ascertained only after every possible 
method has been examined. After the 
proper quality has been obtained there 
comes the struggle for yield. On this 
yield will depend the manufacturing 
cost of the finished dyes 


After the research work is finished on 
the intermediate the problem is en- 
countered of making plant operations 
agree with the laboratory process. This 
usually involves many trials with many 
types of mechanical devices, often mak- 
ing it necessary to go back to the re- 
search laboratory for additional infor- 
mation, and thus consuming much time 
and money. This feature is not easily 
comprehended by the ultimate consumer 
who is very impatient to get the particu- 
lar dye he desires. Moreover, nearly 
every user has special conditions to 


meet, and has become very exacting as 
to the quality he expects to get. 


Often, during the synthesis of in- 
termediates, two, three or more prod- 
ucts are formed simultaneously, and it 
is necessary to separate them. As they 
are usually very closely related, it re- 
quires very careful and detailed in- 
vestigation to effect such a separation 
The reaction which will indicate the 
position which a substituent group has 
taken involves endless labor, often re- 
quiring the synthesis of a series of pos- 
sible dyestuffs before the proper for- 
mule combinations can be correctly as- 
certained. This, in fact, taxes the in- 
genuity, imagination and patience of the 
investigator to the utmost. However, 
these are problems which must be solved 
if the industry is to be permanent and 
the control of the intermediates enter- 
ing into the composition of the majority 
of colors made and marketed in the 
United States is quite well established 


It is of great importance for the man 
ufacturer to establish a standard for his 
product and to require that his current 
production rigidly adheres to this fixed 
standard. Commercially, there can, of 
course, be no such thing as a chem- 
ically pure dye. Dyestuffs will always 
be referred to commercial standards, 
and the tendency at the present time 
seems to be to adopt well-known pre- 
war types as standards. Dyestuffs are 
standardized for strength, shade, solu 
bility and other properties required by 
the trade. In the production of colors 
various shades may be obtained—that 
is, both red and green shades of blue or 
blacks. All of these batches if of other- 
wise good quality must be held until 
enough is produced of the various tones 
to bring the average to the fixed stand- 
ard. 

Variations from the standard may 
cause the dyer or colorers great amounts 
of trouble. Most of the dyers are so 
busy that after establishing a formula 
the work is delegated to the foreman 
and workmen who have no authority to 
make changes. Thus, in order to elim- 
inate poor dyeings and to establish con- 
fidence between the color manufacturer 
and the consumer, the standards must 
be adhered to very closely. 


Conditions are bound to vary all along 
from crude to dye in spite of blending, 
so that the final batches of color show 
slight variation. It is then necessary to 
pick lots which will blend, and at the 
same time not pile up quantities of off- 
shade material. Many final tests of the 
blended lots are made, and then the 
material is made up to the required 
strength. Probably the average eye can- 
not distinguish 5 per cent. variation in 
the strength of colors, and to some 10 
per cent. is not easily seen. For this 
reason it is necessary to employ spe- 
cially trained dye testers. When the 
batches have passed the testing labora- 
tory of the factory they must then be 
checked by a expert from the applica- 
tion laboratory before they are offered 
to the trade. In this way, being checked 
by several operators, practically no va- 
riations can show up in the finished 
goods and all errors are reduced to a 
minimum. This feature of the dye busi- 
consumes much time, and it is 
often several months from the time of 
manufacture until the product reaches 
the consumer. It will readily be seen 
that enormous amounts of materials are 
always on hand at the factory, slowly 
working their way to the user. Stand- 
ardization of American colors is vastly 
improving, and it is believed that soon 
there will be no more criticism of Amer- 


ness 
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ican products than of those for 
imported. 

American dyes have been much criti- 
cized to the effect that they were not as 
good as the pre-war products. While 
it may be true that during the early part 
of the war period domestic dyes were 
not as strong and perhaps not as uni- 
form or pure as those formerly im- 
ported, this was due largely to the grant- 
ing of the wishes of the consumer that 
he be furnished with any dye which was 
available rather than that he be re- 
quired ta wait until a completely stand- 
ardized dye could be supplied. To-day 
I think I can speak for all American 
manufacturers of any importance, and 
say that shipments are running as close 
to standard as did the pre-war material. 

A statement that present colors are 
not as fast as pre-war dyes arises from 
a lack of understanding of the whole 
situation. The retailer who never guar- 
anteed his color before the war often 
tells his customers that he cannot guar- 
antee his color now becauss¢ 


merly 


the manu- 
facturers from whom he buys cannot 
get the German dyes any more. The 
customer immediately jumps to the con- 
clusion that American dyes are inferior, 
having no real knowledge of the facts. 
It is a fact that type for type the dye- 
stuffs made in this country are now 
equal in every respect to those which 
were obtained before the war from Get 
many. 

It is true that many of the recently 
patented colors of the faster type for 
both wool and cotton are not being made 
here yet, but these colors are now being 
developed, making use of patent grants 
from the Chemical Foundation 

Fastness of colors is a very much mis- 
understood term. A very high degree 
of fastness has been attained in the use 
of the best vat dyestuffs, some of these 
dyes being nearly indestructible to the 
influences to which they are subjected. 
If a color outlasts the product in which 
it is used it is considered fast enough. 
Thus, newspaper does not require a 
color which will last as long as book- 
paper or paper used for records. Tap- 
estries, rugs and materials which are to 
be kept for long periods should, of 
course, be dyed with colors which do 
not change with light and storage. Cot- 
tons, dress goods and shirtings need to 
withstand the effect of light and many 
launderings, 


Colors are classed by the trade in 
many ways, varying with the process 
of manufacture and with the conditions 
of subsequent use. Fastness to chlorine, 
acids, alkalies, bleaching and light are 
among the important tests. The two 
most important of these are light and 
laundering. The light tests for the ma- 
jority of colors are of utmost impor- 
tance. Much confusion reigns in the 
designation of fast and not-fast colors, 
outside of the vat colors, anthracene and 
alizarine series. As fastness is relative, 
it can only be determined by comparison, 
and each dyer finds it necessary to fix 
his own standard of fastness 


The price of dyestuffs in America at 


present is necessarily high compared 
with pre-war prices. This is the result 
of many contributing factors. Material 


is very expensive, while labor in this 
country is the highest paid in the world 
and does not show any tendency to de- 
crease. Plants have been built under 
the most difficult conditions ever known. 
Cost of production has been excessive 
in some cases because of the low yields 
resulting from the necessity of starting 
large-scale operations very quickly after 
(Continued on page 583) 
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New Spirit of Cooperation 
(Continued from page 499) 
room at the Wood Mill carries along 
from day to day without confusion and 
with a maximum of service to its pa- 


trons. As opportunity permits, similar 
lunch rooms will be provided at the 
other mills. There are no long lines 
standing out in the cold waiting their 


turn at the 
made to 


food counters. Provision is 


care for all promptly and the 
food served is steaming hot and de- 
liciously palatable. An employe may 
buy the whole o1 rt of his lunch at the 


cafeteria, bringing sandwiches and cold 
food from home and getting a hot bowl 
of soup or cup of coffee. 

Emergency and rest rooms have been 
established at the Wood Mill and will 
soon be in operation at the Washington 
and Ayer Mills. Several hundred em- 
ployes of the company receive the bene 


fit of these quarters each month 
Employes’ Insurance 
The American Woolen Company has 


recently put into for 


1 


benefit of all of 


e insurance for the 
its employes of all its 
mills and afhliated companies. The in 
surance is $750 for 
years employment and less to a maxi 
mum of $1,500 


and a half 


graded from one 


for employes after four 


year s 


services. Employes 
who entered Government service during 
the war had their ratings computed from 
the time the entered the company’s 
employ prior to the war. 

A feature of the insurance plan is that 
in case of the permanent or total dis 
ability of any employe before reaching 
the age of 60 years, the amount of the 
insurance will paid in one sum or 
will be extended over a period of years, 

determined by the conditions coy 
ering each individual case. There is n 
cost to the employe for the insurance 
nor is any medical examination required 

The company has recently put into 
operation a sick benefit insurance for 


which is said to be 
the most liberal policy of its kind ever 
made effective in group insurance. One 

this insurance is the 


all of its employes, 


of the features of 


iaternity clause whereby mothers re 
eive part compensation for four weeks 
of their confinement, the amount paid 
varving according to the length of ser 
vice with the company, the maximum 


amounting to 80 per cent. of their aver 


ave carnings dur the same leneth of 


time 


Mills Cooperate in Welfare Work 


Through cooperation of many of the 


Lawrence mills, work of importance to 
the welfare of the mill employes is being 
irried forward with the assistance of 
the Lawrence Y. M. C. A., where two 
industrial secretaries, G. Edgar Folk 
and Charles Sherman Bodwell, are in 
hare Mr. Folk has general charge 
of the recreational activities, and Mr 
Bodwell of the educational and Ameri- 
anizatior programs 

The industri committee which acts 
i ‘ lvisorv capacity, consists of 
James A. Macdonald, superintendent of 
the yarn department of the Arlington 
Mills a h William J. Bland, 
cashier of the George E. Kunhardt 
Corp., as secretary and treasurer; J. W 
Alexander, agent of the Katama Mills; 
Henry A. Bodwell, treasurer of Smith 
& Dove Mfg. Co.; William T. Dole, as- 
sistant manager of the Champion In- 


ternational Co.; W. M. Hastings, agent 
of the Monomac Spinning Co.; E. C. 
Hilton, superintendent of the Tyre Rub- 


ber Co.; Ralph O. Ingram, assistant 
agent of the Ayer Mills; Arthur L. Jen- 
kins, superintendent of the Emmons 
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Loom Harness Co.; Ernest A. Johnson, 
assistant agent of the Washington Mills; 
John S.: Larrabee, superintendent of the 
Alfred Kimball Shoe Co.; James R. 
Lister, superintendent of Walworth 
Brothers; John T. Lord, superintendent 
of the worsted department of the Pacific 
Mills; William A. Pedler, agent of the 
Acadia Mills; Robert A. S. Reoch, su- 
perintendent of the Pacific Mills Print 
Works; Henry D. Rockwell, of the 
Davis & Furber Machine Co.; H. B. 
Taylor, superintendent of the cotton de- 
partment of the Pacific Mills; William 
D. Twiss, superintendent of the Everett 
Mills; E. S. Wells, superintendent of the 
United States Worsted Co.; C. T. Wilde, 
superintendent of the Brightwood 
Manufacturing Co.; Joseph Wilkinson, 
assistant agent of the Wood Worsted 
Mills, and Thomas A. Mort, chairman of 
the overseers’ committee, and an over- 
seer at the Pacific Mills Print Works. 

This committee and the Y. M. C. A. 
industrial secretaries are carrying on a 
program of work which is growing in 
popularity among the men and girls in 
the mills as is attested by the fact that 
in this year’s bowling league alone there 
are 30 teams from the mills entered and 
many of the girls of the mills are form- 
ing teams. Every Wednesday between 400 
and 500 men from the textile mills en- 
joy the athletic activities, swimming, 
bowling, indoor baseball and sports, in 
the gymnasium. Recreation work is 
carried on every noontime in the mills 
ooperating in the work under Mr. 
Folk’s supervision. This is now being 
done in four mills and will be extended 
to other mills as rapidly as facilities 
permit. 

Industrial talks are given by experts 
every second Friday. Processes in wool 


in the mills are described in detail. 
These men gather for a dinner, have 
songs and hear the educational talks. 


Later talks on cotton, dyeing and other 
taken up. Then there 
are courses in engineering, safety engi- 
neering, courses in mechanical devises, 
etc., in which the mill overseers take an 
active part. The Americanization work 
aims to help in any line of work. There 
are courses in naturalization, courses in 
English which are divided among clubs 
of various nationalities, together with an 
“Uncle Sam” club which 
nationalities among its 
bers, these classes being held in various 
parts of the city convenient to the stu- 
dents. There are Overseers’ Clubs and 
a Manufacturers’ Club and a host of 
other activities connected with this co- 
operative program and the mills them- 
in defraying the 


processes W ill be 


comprises a 


score of mem- 


1 


seives 1 assist 


iaterially 


cost, 


4 Pioneer in Paterson, N. J. 

One of the pioneers in welfare work 
industry in Paterson, N. J., 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co,, Inc., 
Most of the employes 
are within e walking distance of 
their homes, so that this work, which 
they term service department work, can- 
not be developed, perhaps, to so high 
1 degree as in localities where the home 
influence is strongly exerted. 

The company maintains a model dis- 
pensary in which, during last year, 1,041 
were treated. Miss M. E. Wyc- 
koff, registered nurse, is in charge of 
the as well as having gen- 
eral oversight of the other branches of 
the service department. The depart- 
ment was started four years ago and its 
sphere and personnel has been increased 
from time to time to meet new and 
changing conditions. 

The dispensary was followed by the 


the silk 
ribbon 
manufacturers 


asy 


not so 


cases 


dispensary, 


first aid room, then a lunch room, 
where, despite the fact that most of the 
girls go home to their meals, 125 or 
more are fed each day. Then came ex- 
tensive improvements in the plumbing 
of the mill and sanitary conditions. 
Finally came periodic recreation of the 
employes together, the theory being that 
people who work many hours together 
also like to play together. 

During the war a co-operative store 
for household commodities was estab- 
lished and successfully carried on. Now 
a movement is on foot among several 
of the silk mills in Paterson to form 
a joint co-operative store for the benefit 
of the employes, patterned after the 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co. store, where the 
work can be expanded and made of 
greater benefit. 

Miss Wyckoff states that the service 
department is, first of all, a good busi- 
ness proposition for the company. It 
brings about the best working condi- 
tions; sunshine, fresh air, pure drink- 
ing water, good plumbing, plenty of 
hot water, clean towels and soap; floors 
are kept in good condition, the whole 
mill is kept clean and sanitary. When 
the bodily comforts of the workers are 
properly attended to, their work is in- 
creasingly efficient. Even walking over 
an uneven floor proves an irritation to 
one’s nerves. Washing hands on a cold 
day in cold water is not pleasing. To 
eat one’s lunch sitting alongside one’s 
machine is not conducive to content- 
ment or to a change of thought. These 
trifles, if not attended to, injure one’s 
morale and cold food is far less satisfy- 
ing than steaming hot soup and inex- 
pensive dishes in a well kept lunch 
room. 

“To be able to have some one who 
is trained tell you why you have a head- 
ache and suggest some simple remedy 
or order a half hour’s rest; to have a 
fellow employe ready to recommend a 
good oculist or dentist helps when the 
services of experts are needed,” says 
Miss Wyckoff. ‘“ This is the work of 
our service department. Other mills 
are adopting forms of welfare work. 
It is coming to be more and more real- 
ized as a necessary part of good busi- 
ness. It is a simple application of the 
Golden Rule and will work both ways. 

“The textile industry induces almost 
no occupational diseases. Eye strain is, 
of course, a factor with which weavers 
have to contend, but not all of the eye 
strain is eye strain at all, but rather is 
due to auto-intoxication arising from 
sluggish intestinal tracts. Of the so- 
called eye strain cases which have come 
under my observation during the past 
four years, 85 per cent. of the cases 
have been among people 40 years of age 
or younger and have not been eye strain 
cases at all, and a practical demonstra- 
tion has readily convinced the patient 
that the trouble is not his eyes but his 
‘sewerage system.’ The other 15 per 
cent., mostly above 40 years of age, 
have had only normal eye strain which 
comes with years and constant use of 
the eyes.” 

Welfare work in the silk industry is 
not alone confined to Paterson. Silk 
mills in all parts of the country are de- 
veloping the subject. 


Club House of Nonotuck Silk Co. 


One of the most recent projects inau- 
gurated is at Florence, Mass., where the 
Nonotuck Silk Co. has purchased the 
extensive Samuel W. Lee estate at 
Leeds, Mass., valued at $100,000, with 
its brick mansion house and 15 acres 
of land, and will convert the same into 
a club house, Plans are now being pre- 
pared to add a cafeteria to its equip- 
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ment so that some meals may be ; 
there; an athletic field is contem: 
and later shower baths, bowlin; 
other features will be installed. 
possibilities of the work are bei: 
lowed with enthusiasm and will | - 
ried out as plans mature. 

’ At the Dolphin Jute Mills, Pa; 
N. J., a nurse is on duty at all ; 
She is Miss Elizabeth Sennewald, 
who has charge of the emergency : 
makes trips through the mills tea 
Sanitation and conferring with the cn 
ployes regarding proper clothing, d, 
etc., and when employes are ill she — |s 
upon them at their homes to offer her 
services in their care. 

As in many other industrial ce 
Paterson has much co-operative 
fare work which is being done by the 
International Institute and the Y 
Women’s Christian Association, w 
many good times are given for the cirls 
at their lunch hour and during ever 

Co-operative development of welfare 
work has been done on a large scale at 
New Bedford, Mass., where the indus- 
trial department of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are 
carrying on the program with excellent 
results. 


o 


‘9 aane 


Mills Cooperate at New Bedford 


At the Y. M. C. A. a general commit- 
tee has charge of the work. This con- 
sists of three main sub-committees, one 
composed of the manufacturers of this 
cotton goods center, one composed of 
the business men, and a third known as 
the Industrial Council. On the manu- 
facturers’ committee are H. H. Crapo 
who is also chairman of the Industrial 
Council; A. C. Gardner, A. G. Pierce 
Jr., J. E. Stanton and W. H. Langshaw 
There are also a committee on indus 
trial program and a committee on com- 
munity program. 

Included in the mills participating in 
the activities of the welfare work are 
the Acushnet Mills Corporation, Beacon 
Manufacturing Co., Butler Mill, Booth 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol Manufac 
turing Co., City Manufacturing 
Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation 
Fairhaven Mills, Grinnell Manufactur 
ing Co., Gilt Edge Silk Mills, Gosnold 
Mills Co., Hathaway Manufacturing 
Co., Holmes Manufacturing Co., Kil- 
burn Mills, Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Manomet Mills, New Bedford Cordage 
Co., New Bedford Cotton Mills Corpo- 
ration, Nashawena Mills, Nonquitt Spin- 
ning Co., New Bedford Spinning Co., 
Neild Manufacturing Corporation, Na- 
tional Spun Silk Co., Passaic Cotton 
Mills, Pierce Brothers, Ltd., and Pierce 
Manufacturing Co., Page Manufactur- 
ing Co., Potomska Mills Corporation 
Quissett Mill, J. C. Rhodes & Co., W. A 
Robinson & Co., Sharp Manufacturing 
Co., Soule Mill, E. E. Taylor Co., Taber 
Mill, Wamsutta Mills and Whitma 
Mills, together with other industrial 
corporations of the city. 

Good will and loyalty are taught 
the welfare work. New Bedford 
80.7 per cent. foreign born population 
or of foreign parentage, and with short- 
er hours and more pay, and conseq 
increased leisure, the industrial leaders 
of the city are doing co-operative work 
which will not only accrue to their own 
benefit but to the welfare of the nation 
Each industry in the city is a factor 0! 
public service. 

It is Americanization work developed 
to a high degree. In its program meet 


Co., 


ings with overseers have been he'd in 
29 mills during the ten months that the 
work has been under way. Thirt 
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classes in English have been estab- 
lished in 16 mills. There are 35 teach- 
ers engaged tn the work and 205 more 
are taking the teacher’s training courses 
preparing for the work. Hundreds 
have attended the overseers’ dinners 
and thousands have attended the noon- 
day talks at the mills. A cosmopoli- 
an club has been formed, a bowling 
kague has been organized with 16 mills 
participating, a baseball league had 20 
mills taking part, 22 mills were repre- 
sented in the soccer football league. 
There have been numerous industrial 
and student outings, dinner confer- 
ences, Committee meetings and other 
activities too, numerous to mention. 

During the coming winter, in addi- 
ion to these activities, there will be 
weekly noonday talks, naturalization 
courses, tennis, roller polo, basketball, 
volley ball ancy other recreation leagues 
jormed, industrial dinners every second 
month for overseers and executives and 
special attention is being given to music, 
with noon .shop singing, orchestras, 
bands, etc., and with training courses for 
these activities for those desiring them. 
One of the features out of the ordi- 
nary is, the series of eight Sunday after- 
noon “Peoples’ Concerts” given in a 
local theatre. 

these activities are under the man- 
agement of L. H. Frost, industrial sec- 
retary, and A, C. Dewey, assistant in- 
dustrial secretary of the New Bedford 
ee oe. 

Nor are the activities for women’s 
welfare work forgotten, this being un- 
der the direction of the Y. W. C. A., 
Ruth R. Hawkins, general secretary, 
ind the International Institute, Miss 
H. D. Dilla, executive secretary. The 

Ww, & & 


13 mills in 


& 


the city, with the coopera- 
won of the mills, and this number will 
e increased during the winter as fa- 
ilities afford. Branch libraries have 
een established in nine of the mills 
and volunteers handle the book distribu- 
ion, the books coming from the Public 
jbrary. Once each week at the noon 
jour, recreation is held in charge of 
nstructors, also volunteers, and these 
re proving unusually popular. Bas- 
ketball, volley ball and other forms of 
ort are held and leagues are being 
rganized which will soon be in full 
swing. Most of this work is carried 
at the mills, which cooperate in se- 
uring equipment and the 
xpenses of the work. 
The International Institute carries on 
imilar work, but largely among the 
toreign born and non-English speak- 
ng girls. Their work is more exten- 
ve, for in addition to the other work 
hey conduct noon classes along educa- 
lines, this work necessarily hav- 


defraying 


] 


to be done through instructors 
vn from the nationalities repre- 
ited in the classes. They also con- 


important work in the matter of 
ionship between employers and em- 
loyes and in improving health and 
Mitation standards. English teachers 
urnished by the public schools of 


he city and there are many home 
asses where the Institute’s teachers 
“ive lessons both in English and in 


he native languages of the girls. 


Tw » of the mills at New Bedford 
Naintain a dining room jointly, the 
\ . - . 

‘onguitt and the Nashawena Mills, 


vhere a competent manager in the per- 
on of Peter Barbour is in general 
Naree, 

Dining room operation is yet in its 
Maney, but is rapidly developing. 
Juick service, neat and attractive ar- 
‘angement of food, good cooking and 
wholesome but plain food are the es- 


is at present working in, 
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sentials required in the successful op- 
eration of the mill dining rooms. 


Champlain Silk Mills 

At Whitehall, N. Y., the Champlain 
Silk Mills are taking an active interest 
in the development of a welfare pro- 
gram. “To be most efficient, a group 
of working people must be independent, 
contented, prosperous and self-respect- 
ing,” said H. H. Lamberton of the com- 
pany in discussing the welfare work. 
“They must earn a living wage, have 
comfortable homes in which to live 
and opportunity to stimulate good 
thought. We try to keep their minds 
clear of any false ideas that we are 
trying to ‘hand out’ something. 
Healthy, contented, thrifty and _ intelli- 
gent people will soon create a pleasant 
social atmosphere, clean recreation and 
all that goes to make for happy living. 

“The success of our efforts to date 
may best be judged by results,” continued 
Mr. Lamberton. “During 1918, while 
we have been doing welfare work, we 
have reduced our labor turnover ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. over what it 
was in 1917. We have reduced acci- 
dents by over 20 per cent. in the same 
period. We have endeavored to dis- 
cover why people left our employ and 
we removed such conditions as we 
could. 

“The company has reduced ‘absentee- 
ism’ by investigating the reasons for 
absences, carrying comforts to those 
who required them, and enforcing dis- 
cipline in cases where employes would 
better profit by it. A nurse has been 
employed by the company for the past 
five months following up accidents and 
cases of sickness, administering to the 
wants of the employes, assisting in 
homes where there is sickness and in- 
vestigating cases of absenteeism where 
the girls are interviewed and, in most 
cases, are found willing to return to 
work.” 

The Faith Knitting Co., of Averill 
Park, N. Y., is located in a small town, 
somewhat away .from the excitement of 
any large communities with their re- 
sultant attractions. The amusement 
question was taken up by them and as 
a result they have erected a modern 
clubhouse with complete equipment of 
such a structure, to provide recreation 
and amusement. It is in connection 
with this clubhouse that they plan to 
later establish a dining room. 

Better Plumbing Equipment 

3etter sanitary arrangements have 
been made at many textile plants dur- 
ing the year, modern plumbing arrange- 
ments being one of the most important 
considerations for the health of em- 
ploves. The dark, interior closets and 
lavatories are rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past, and in their place are being 
installed all metal or all porcelain fix- 
tures in well-lighted and well-ventilated 
quarters. Regulations governing in 
stallations of plumbing are becoming 
more and more stringent, and as a re- 
sult improved types of fixtures are re- 
placing the old closets and wash bowls. 
The increase in the number of women 
employes in textile plants during the 
war period has resulted in many thou- 
sands of dollars being expended 
improved sanitary facilities. 


for 
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much the whole industry stands to ben- 
efit from frank and intelligent discus- 
sion of these problems, it would have 
been completely justified. But it did 
much more than that. 

During the past three or four years 


and printing in this country have been 
drawn closer together, principally for 
the purpose of negotiating with labor. 
On this recent visit to the United States, 
their delegates not only discovered new 
points of contact with one another, but, 
more important still, they found new 
worlds of friendship and goodwill to 
explore among their American co-fin- 
ishers. It has frequently been explained 
that the fundamental idea behind the 
New Orleans Conference was to enable 
the cotton industry to test whatever 
virtue lies in the transatlantic notion of 
“get together.” Certainly the finishers 
of the two countries “got together” 
without hesitation and without reserve. 


Plants Wide Open to Visitors 


Other pens have paid tribute to the 
readiness with which every section of 
the trade in America threw open its 
works to those who might have been 
regarded as rivals. To the allied trades’ 
delegates this particular form of kind 
ness was extended in a degree that was 
almost embarrassing. During their 
fortnight’s stay in the North, before 
leaving for New Orleans, and again on 
their return to New York, they were 
given every facility for visiting several 
of the most representative 
plants in New England. Other works 
visited were machinists who 
specialize in finishing appliances, while 
of special interest was a memorable af- 
ternoon spent in exploring the progress 
made in color production by the Du 
Pont Co. at Wilmington, Del. The diffi- 
culty was on account of lack of time 
to accept all the invitations that were 
received, It almost seemed as though a 
visit from the allied trades’ delegates 
came to be regarded by the management 
as conferring some sort of hall mark on 
a works in the sense that it implied the 
works were worthy of a visit. In every 
case the head of the firm personally ac- 
companied the delegates, and invited 
the utmost freedom in asking questions 


finishing 


those of 


as to details of working or organiza- 
tion. Costing systems were explained, 
trading difficulties discussed, and 
schemes of development or reconstruc- 
tion described with the greatest frank- 
American finishers have gone a 
long way towards emancipating them- 
selves from the idea that to be secretive 
is to be successful, and one may well 
believe that they attribute not a little 
of the increased that has at- 
tended their operations during the past 
few years to the gradual increase in 
efficiency of production as one of the 
results of 


ness. 


success 


‘swapping experiences.” 
Impressed by “ Open Price” Idea 


It will be gathered that the spirit of 
fraternization shown by the American 
finishers was heartily reciprocated. At 
a meeting of the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, to which 
the allied trades’ delegates were invited, 
several of the visitors were asked to 
speak. It was perhaps significant that 
no topic interested their American con- 
freres more than that of how labor ne- 
gotiations are handled in this country; 
whereas the visitors were perhaps most 
intrigued by an absorbingly interesting 
description of the work of open price 
associations given by Jerome Eddy, 
the “ father” of the idea and author of 
a striking thesis on commercialism, en- 
titled “The New Competition.” The 
psychology of the relations not only be- 
tween the two branches internationally, 
but also between individual American 
members, is probably summed up in the 
idea that each can give the other some- 
thing and both be the better for it. In 
short, it was a practical application of 


the allied trades of bleaching, dyeing’Mr. Eddy’s central idea, which is that 
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competition based on an exchange of 
information is much healthier and less 
injurious to everyone than the old blind 
competition based on ignorance. 

It was at this meeting of the National 
Association, which took place in New 
York, that one realized very vividly 
the underlying reason why personal re- 
lations had been so easy to cultivate 
with our American friends. Glancing 
round the room at the 60 or 70 members 
present, one was struck with the fact 
that, in physiognomy and in outlook on 
life, they are all own brothers to our 
fellow members at home; that, in short, 
they are of the true Anglo-Saxon stock, 
and, willy-nilly, are carrying the white 
man’s burden by risking their capital 
and sweating their brains to find em- 
ployment for their workers for a tangi 
ble reward which in the past has been 
all too inadequate. 


May Result in Closer Relations 


One could go on pointing out in 
stances of community of thought and 
feeling between the finishing end of the 
trade in America and that in this coun 
try. The National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics, at the meet- 
ing referred to, passed a formal resolu 
tion suggesting closer official relations 
with the kindred organizations in Brit- 
ain, and this will come before the vari- 
ous constituent the Allied 
Trades Association in due course. 

So far as the World Cotton Confer- 
ence is concerned, the section which in- 
cludes both finishers and 
(merchants, we should call the latter) 
for the Man 


sections of 


converters 
elected as its chairman 
chester Conference in 1921 T. N. 
Grant, chairman of the Allied Trades 
Association; and Bertram Borden, of 
the American Printing Co., Fall River, 
as vice-chairman, with W. Clare Lees 
(Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and River Etherow Bleaching Co., 
Ltd.) and John S. Lawrence (Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co., Boston) as joint secre- 
taries. 


Larger Runs Than in England 

Of the impressions left in the minds 
of the allied trades’ delegates by their 
visits to finishing plants in the United 
States, it is impossible to do more than 
give a general idea. Many of the units 
visited than is the rule in 
this some cases 1,000,000 
yards of cloth are turned out in a single 
day. Almost the entire output is ab 
sorbed by the home market, and con- 
sequently large bulk-orders are the rule, 
and not the exception, so that by having 
much longer runs to a style or pattern 
than is customary here, it is easier to 
get a large output. White goods, col 
ored goods, and printed goods are often 
produced at the same works—again dif 
fering from the British custom—and in 
some cases spinning and weaving mills 
adjoining and belonging to the 
produce the greater part of the 
cloth put into process, and so a 


larger 
country; in 


are 


firm 
gray 
fairly 
relied 
engaged on 


constant production can be 
especially if the 


staple styles. 


on, 
firm 1s 


Labor Saving Devices Numerous 

Labor-saving devices are used wher 
ever possible, partly because the Amer 
ican believes in them for their own sake, 
but partly also to overcome deficiencies 
in labor, both as to quantity and quality. 
The great Whistler once told a shallow 
flatterer that he mixed his color with 
brains; so far as one could see, the 
management of all the leading finishing 
plants in America has brains as one of 
its chief components—brains as ex- 
pressed in imagination and courage. 
Several bold schemes of reconstruction 
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were seen in process of being carried 
out, and they are all marked by a ruth- 
less scrapping of inefficient plant or 
lay-out that would shock a conservative 
mind. Generally speaking, the works 
are more modern, more spacious, and 
more economically laid out than is the 
case in this country; and this feature, 
together with the wealth of machinery 


and labor-saving devices that is the rule 


and not the exception were much ad 
mired, and a little envied by the vis 


itors. 

Che 48-hour week is in operation in a 
great many i 
versal 


but it is not yet uni 


As to double shifts, should it 
be found necessary to adopt this means 


works, 


reasing production, opinions seem 


to differ. One of the biggest obstacles 
would be the difficulty of providing ade 
quate supervision of the night shift, 


which might be expected to consist of 


a less efficient type than the normal 
shif This is a real difficulty in an in 
dustry where as many as ten or twelve 
different nationalities are employed in 
a single works, and where it is no un 


common thing to have regular’ classes 


at the teach the 
elementary English phrases 


» 1 
But the 


works to newcomers 


paramount impression brought 


away by the allied trades’ delegates of 
the finishing end of the trade in the 
United States is one of vitality and 


progre Ss 


of prolific production to meet 
the growing needs of a huge, protected 
home market, and the clear-eyed grasp 
of the essentials of their commercial 
problems the men all 


through the industry appear to possess 


which leading 


Man to Man Talks 


(Continued from 422D) 


this to the fact that we have never 
been able to produce in normal peac¢ 
times enough commodities to last more 
than two to five years in advance of our 
immediate needs, and you will see why 
the world’s stock of food and goods is 
lower than it has been for generations 
The supply is so far below normal that 
millions of people will perish of starva 
tion, and cold in spite of anything we 
can do. It is exactly like a great city 
whose whole water supply is in a vast 
reservoir fed by melting snow and _ ice 
in the mountains. There comes a long 


period of drought in which neither snow 


nor rain falls The city keeps using 
water, but little or none flows in to re 
plenish the supply. It is only a question 
of time when the city will suffer for 
lack of water, just as the whole world 
is suffering to-day for lack of food and 
goods 

The frst torn of dis ise crea 1 by 
this abnormal scarcity of food and 
goods is exe ve high prices Che 
fundamental cause of high prices is 
excessive scarcity of commodities. We 
have tried to meet these high prices by 
high wage But the hi wages add 
to th iol I ( d we kee} ( ny 
TOUNG nd TO c10u and 
Gangecrous cir 

Phere S Only O cure for these un 
bearable conditio1 That cure is it 
cre pre l lO! ot ecess ies and 
the giving up of luxuries This is not 
a question of the working class or the 
capitalist Yi g more meat 
out of an egg t re is in it, and 





you never will see low prices again 
until you fill up the reservoir and bring 
back the world’s depleted stock of food 
and goods to normal 

It is therefore the duty of every sane 


man and woman to go to work and keep 


would avert world dis- 
aster more ruinous than the war itself. 


Nothing could be more stupid o1 


at work if wt 


crim 
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inal than to limit production under these 
conditions. There will be more than 
enough work for everybody for at least 
two generations to come no matter how 
long and how hard we may labor to 
overtake the world’s need. Increased 
production will add to the purchasing 
power of wages; for both wages and 
dividends are paid out of production. 
No legislation, organization, or agitation 
can change 
mental facts. 


iota these stern funda- 
They can only be changed 
by work and economy, production and 
thrift. If we all take a hand and help 
we shall get through in safety. If not, 
there will soon be hell enough loose in the 
world to satisfy the most blood-hungry 
revolutionist that ever dodged a day’s 
work 


one 


Get Together 

In view of these facts and conditions 
I would urge the f 
America to take the lead in helping 
our country and other countries of the 
world toward and 
political stability. Shut down upon the 
plague of strikes and struggles that has 
endangered the future of the world and, 
by delaying production and transporta- 
tion of goods and foods, has doubtless 
suffering if death to 


wage-earners Of 
economic 


safety 


caused great 


millions 


not 


Why don't you sane, normal everyday 
American men who constitute all but a 
small noisy minority of American wage- 
earners, take the leadership into your 
own hands and give the professional 
deliverer a test? You have about as 
much use for a class revolution or a 
proletarian dictatorship as an angel has 
for brimstone. Put your whole proposi- 
tion upon a sound American basis and 
it will make more substantial progress 
than ever before. 

Go to the Big Boss and tell him that 
he and you are just now responsible for 
the lives and safety of most of the 
world, and it is about time that you get 
together and tackled your job as fellow 
Americans. Hitch up together and you 
will pull twice the load with half the 
effort. You and he do not have to spend 
half of your time trying to destroy each 
other. That is a form of 
lunacy which 


temporary 
cured by a single 
dose of American commonsense, human 
sympathy and Christian goodwill 

Get together; and thus help the rest 
of the world to get together with you in 
the greatest testing hour to which God 
has called men. And in this high 
endeavor there will come to vou and all 
of us a new vision of man and of God; 
in living; and a 


: } 
can be 


ever 


a new joy new peace, 
prosperity and power upon which we 
shall help to build a greater and better 


America and a happier world 


SOUTHERN MANAGER TO GO 


Representative of Textile World Joins 
Supply Company 
James A. Greer of Greenville, S. C 


the past three and one-half 
years beer in charge ot the 


e of TEXTILE Wor! 


who has for 
southern of 


is southern man 


has tendered his 


ager, resignation to 
take effect March 1, 1920 
Mr. Greer has purchased a’ financial 


interest in The Lovingood Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., and has been elected sec- 
retary treasurer of that firm 

The Lovingood Company began busi- 
ness about a year ago and has recently 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
State They act as south- 
ern agents and distributors for a large 
number of manufacturers of shipping 
room and factory supplies and have re- 
cently office and warehouse 


and 


ot Georgia 


erected an 


building, specially suited to their needs, 
at 14 Walker Street, Atlanta. There has 
long been a demand in the South for 
better service to the textile mills on 
shipments and delivery of all kinds of 
machinery and_ supplies. The Lov- 
ingood Company is undertaking to fill 
this demand as it applies to shipping 
room and factory supplies. For the con- 
venience of their customers they carry 
a large stock of their products in At- 
lanta and act as a branch plant of their 
several firms, in order to make possible 
immediate shipment and prompt deliv- 
ery to any point in the Southern 
States. 





JAMES A. GREER 


The Lovingood Company will have a 
large force of trained traveling sales- 


men who will cover the entire South 
cn the special lines they handle. 
Mr. Greer will be associated in the 


management of the business with Alvin 
Lovingood, the founder and president 
of the company. Mr. Lovingood has 
had many years experience in this 
particular field and is considered an ex- 
pert on packing, marking, handling and 
shipping problems 

For the last eight years Mr. Greer 
has been connected with textile trade 
journals and in this capacity has made 
many personal calls on nearly every 
textile plant in the South. Few men 
in this section are better known to the 
textile industry. He numbers his friends 
and personal acquaintances by the 
thousands and they will learn with in- 
terest of his new connection. 

Before entering the trade journal field 
Mr. Greer had years in 
textile mills having grown up in this 
business, holding positions as overseer 
and superintendent in some of the 
largest textile plants in the country. He 
author of books on mill 
work and is considered an authority on 


served twenty 


+} wera) 
is tne several 


technical subjects pertaining to textiles 


He is a thirty second degre¢ Scottish 
Rite Mason, a Shriner, and a member 
of various other fraternal and _ social 
orders 

Mr. Greer will continue to make oc 


southern mills 
interest of his 


among the 
in the 


trins 
iri 


asionali 
working new 
company. 

Among the firms represented by the 
Lovingood Company at present are: 
Signode System Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Steel & Wire Products Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Bradley Stencil Machine 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Rexford Paper Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Cowan Truck Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; Manufac 


McKinney 
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turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jolm T, 
Towsley Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O . The 


Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich.; G d- 
Henning Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, . 
The Revolvator Co., Jersev City 
A. J. Bradley Mf Yor 
American-La ( ngi : 
Elmira, N. Y. th wi » adde. as 


the organizati develop 
SUBSTITUTES FOR 


Failure of German FE fferts 


E. W. Thompso1 


TTON 


orted by 


WASHINGTON, D 9 —E. W 
Thompson, connected wi Bureau 
of Foreign and Domest merce, 
Department of Comn ¢ 
cently returned fron rn a 
recent Statement has | t 
say in connection with artil on 


in Germany: 


“We all remember the : »5- 
sion in the price of co a t- 
break of war, and how we pr ) 
the Allies to allow us, as a} 


ship cotton to Germany dur 
part of 1915. After May 
however, all cotton of e 
tion was practically cut offi 
and while 
been laid in 
about 1,500,000 bales—it soo t 
apparent that all available cor 
stocks, from Turkish imports 
over all frontiers 
be needed for textiles 
came to be the exclusive 
of cellulose for explosives. 
“Making cellulose from woo 
no new thing, even on a giganti 
mercial for all paper is p 
cally pure cellulose, most of 
from wood. But the use of 
lulose for explosives, though often t1 
had never been a practical success. T 


many, 


had 


a grea a 
before t 


smuggling 
certainly 


wood 


scale; 


wood 


was partly because the cheapness a! 
abundance of cotton linters and rag 
precluded the thought of a substitute 
“Wood cellulose became so success 
ful as a substitute for cotton cellulose 
that German propaganda proclaimed 1t 
all over the world as a final substitute 
for cotton in textiles. Even Americat 
cotton planters began to fear that a mar 
ket for 2,500,000 bales had gone, with 
a suspicion that the whole 9,000,000 bale 
export market would soon follow. Now 


the facts of the case are these od 
pulp paper of a certain kind was cu 
into strips of one-quarter to one-hal! 
inch wide and twisted into a yarn 01 
regular cotton spinning machiner) 
woven on regular cotton and woole 


looms, and printed or dyed to look ex- 
yds. The 


actly like cotton or woolen g 
cloth so made was used for under 


ing, shirts, outer clothing and ever r 
coats. In the fall of 1917 there 
exposition in one of the Germa 
mnducted expressly to show ese 
voods This was for the 
keeping up the courage of th 
people and even more for su ng 
the wonderful bluff that was 
suade neutral countries to join 
e side that would be sure t 
“Tt soon became evident to er 
of these paper textiles that (as vas 
the manufacturers from. the 
that they would mot stand the w 
and would not even stand w: g 
More or less successful atte vere 





made at waterproofing; but the fina 
has come with the clos 


for every 


answer 
minute the 
German nation is howling for An 
cotton at any price, while the | 
forests are still in being, and w ce 
lulose plentiful.” 


blockade, 
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Better Trade Relationship 
(Continued from page 377) 





joint relationships. Here is a Supreme 
ur for the adjustment of disputes be- 
sween. buyer and seller, dominated and 
led by a Board of Governors 
lv representative of buyer and 
through their respective Associa- 
is, organized and supported by those 
ssociations and dedicated,to a fair, just 
and impartial adjustment of merchan- 
lise disputes, inevitable in dealing with 
such a commodity as worsted and wool- 
th 
It belongs to neither the buyer nor the 
seller, but to both, its interests lean in 
neither direction and it is committed to 
, dispassionate examination of mer- 
shandise as to which the buyer and seller 
onestl disagree. 
he Bureau has been in full operation 
last July and has satisfactorily and 
adjusted many disputes that 
would have’ dragged interminably had 
the Bureau not existed and ultimately 
found their way to court, where the de- 
cision would probably have been satis- 
actory to neither disputant, because it 
would hYave been based upon legal tech- 
nicalities rather than upon the actual 
condition of the merchandise. 
It’ might almost be said that it is in 
the cases that are settled without refer- 
to the bureau, but because of its ex- 
istence, that its widest influence is felt. 
It happens constantly that disputes are 
adjusted by the sponger and the mill ad- 
juster in response to the suggestion from 
either that the goods go to the Bureau. 
The suggestion means that the person 
making it intends to be fair and to see 
the dispute through, which automatically 
brings the other person to the dispute 
10 a serious consideration of it and the 
matter is frequently disposed of on the 
spot 
The idea of the Bureau and the princi- 
ples upon which it is operated are logical 
and it remains only for the buyer and 
seller to realize its possibilities. 
A Broader Co-operation 
There is still another type of coopera- 
tion which should be recognized in any 
reference to the subject, and that is the 
xtension of the principle to other 
ranches of the textile trade. There is 
presented every now and then a problem 
f interest to all branches of the indus- 
which should be dealt with through 
collective and cooperative experi- 
eI of all 
\ notable example, fer the moment, is 
proposed misbranding of “truth in 
legislation. When the first of 
these bills was introduced into Congress 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers appointed a 
Fabrice Labeling Legislation Committee 
to study the problem and one of the first 
s taken by that committee was to in- 
similar committees representing the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, the Silk Association of America 
and the Association of Cotton Textile 
rchants into conference looking to- 
ward joint action. Out of that confer- 
has come the Joint Textile Commit- 
tee on Fabric Labeling Legislation. It 
will be the function of this committee to 
ise intelligently improper or inade- 
ite legislation and to propose practical 
sures that will meet the demand for 
cislation that will protect the consumer 
irom fraud and deception in the pur- 
of wearing apparel. 
will thus be seen that since its in- 
the American Association of 
‘len and Worsted Manufacturers has 
ked persistently toward the accom- 
ment of closer relationships between 


since 


ft d lv 
spec i\ 


ence 


tahric 
a ( 


1 
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the different branches of the industry, 
and the record of Joint Committees and 
points of contact at the close of the 
year 1919 appear to justify the conclu- 
sion that it has made very definite prog- 
ress toward this end. 


W. C. C. FINANCING PLAN 


Funds Needed Immediately by World 
Cotton Conference 

Since the first meeting of the World 
Cotton Conference was held at New Or- 
leans last October, the executive com- 
mittee has met and worked qut plans 
for financing the organization, and these 
are explained by W. Irving Bullard, 
joint-treasurer, as follows: It has been 
decided that support for the activities 
of the permanent organization shall 
come from three sources: 

1. From organizations which, 
under the permanent plan of organiza- 
tion, will send delegates to each confer- 
ence. 

2. From contributing members (firms 
or institutions), with a minimum fee of 
fifty dollars each. 

3. From contributing members (indi- 
viduals), with a minimum fee of 
dollars each. 


those 


ten 


The officers of the conference have an- 
nounced this plan of financing, confident 
that the organizations, institutions and 
individuals which participated in the first 
meeting will give it their full support. 
The executive committee devoted a great 
deal of thought to the subject, with a 
view to distributing the cost of carrying 
on the work on the most equitable basis 

Planning for Next Conference 

Immediate action along these lines was 
necessary, if the officers were to put 
into effect the decision of the New Or- 
leans meeting that the World Cotton 
Conference should be made a permanent 
and continuing organization. Plans are 
already on foot for the next meeting 
of the Conference which is to be held 
in Manchester, England, in the spring 
of 1921. The scope of the organiza 
tion is so great it was necessary at the 
outset that the officers adopt a definite 
permanent plan of financing which 
would be both fair to all concerned and 
adequate for the needs of the organiza- 
tion. 

Plans and Objects Restated 

In announcing the above 
officers of the Conference 
eleven distinct reasons 
are interested in the cotton 
should contribute. These 

1—The World Cotton 
the first international organization ef- 
fected which includes all 
the cotton industry. 

2—Its biennial meetings held in 
cessive countries 


the 
enumerate 
why all who 
industry 


plan, 


reasons are: 


Conference is 
branches of 


suc 
the next is scheduled 
for Manchester, England, June, 1921 
are sure to promote good will and trust- 
fulness between the 
of the industry. 
3—The influence of the Conference 
will be steadily exerted to insure an 
adequate production of cotton and the 
stabilizing of prices under conditions 
fair to both producer and consumer. 
4—Between meetings reports and 
other information issued by the Con- 
ference will promote better and closer 
relations between countries as well 
as between branches of the industry. 
5—The Conference will work energet- 
ically for the adoption of better seed 
selection and methods of 
and picking. 
6—The influence of the Conference 
will be continuously put forth to effect 
better methods of ginning, baling and 
compressing to the permanent advan- 


various branches 


cultivation 


tage of the industry in all its branches. 


7—The Conference, through the 
agencies at its command, will labor 
earnestly for increased facilities for 


warehousing of cotton and the preven- 
tion of country damage, 
America alone yearly entails 
many millions of dollars, 


which in 


a loss of 


8—The Conierence will also endeavor 
to bring about better methods for financ- 
ing of cotton, through the adoption of 
a warehouse receipt which will be uni- 
versally accepted as first-class collateral 
by bankers, both in America and other 
countries, 

9—The Conference will use ef- 
fort to bring about at the earliest 
sible moment the purchase of cotton, 
both here and abroad, by net weight, 
and the more equitable 
methods for regulating tare. 

10—The Conference will also work to 
secure the adoption of uniform classi- 
fication and contracts for purchase and 


every 


pos- 


adoption of 


sale by the exchanges, both in America 
and other countries 

l1l1—Last, but not least, the Confer- 
ence will endeavor to bring about the 
establishment of an. international bu- 
reau for the collection and distribution 
of statistics covering all 
the cotton industry. 


branches of 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Annual Meeting of National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers 
The programme for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers at the Copley Plaza 


Hotel, Boston, April 21-23, as agreed 
upon by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, contains a notable array of 


Three of the 
will be devoted to 
discussions of the following 
“The Way to Industrial Good 
Will,” “The Growing and Handling of 
Cotton” and “Problems of Mill 
Counting Room.” 

The first session, at 8 p. m., Wednes- 
day, April 21, will be opened with the 
address of President W. Frank Shove, 
and followed by reports of officers and 
committees. The balance of the even- 
ing will be given over to a “Get together 
smoker” in the ballroom of the hotel. 
Charles F. Weed of Boston will speak 
on “Our Stake in the Pacific,” and his 
address will be attrac 
programme of music and other en- 


speakers and subjects. 
principal 
group 
topics : 


sessions 


and 


followed by an 
tive 


tertainment. The balance of the pro 
gramme is as follows: 
Second Session 
Thursday, April 22 
10 a. m.—Group discussion: “The 
Way to Industrial Goodwill.” Chair- 


man, Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Addresses: 
Dudley R. Kennedy, Philadelphia, “A 
Fuller Understanding of Fundamentals 
Our Greatest Need”; Boyd Fisher, Phil- 
adelphia, “Collective Bargaining as a 
Basis of Efficiency’; Sherman Rogers, 
New York. “Direct Action Versus In- 
Edward E. Rice, Boston, 
“Group Insurance for the Industrial 
Worker.” followed by an open 
forum, in which those participating will 
be limited to five-minute talks. 
Third Session 
Thursday, April 22 


action” ; 


To be 


2 p. m.—Group discussion, “The 
Growing and Handling of Cotton.” 
Chairman, James R. MacColl Ad- 


dresses by Bradford Knapp, Washing- 
ton; H. M. Cottrell, Little Rock, and 
others, followed by a discussion of rec- 
ommendations made by a special com- 
mittee of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers to the Na- 
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Association of 


547 
Cotton Manufac- 


turers and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


tional 


Fourth Session 


Friday, April 23 
9:30 a. m.—Presentation of 
Medal ; Peter H. 
Medal Committee 
10 a. m- 


the Asso- 
ciation Corr, chair- 
man 
Group discussion, “Problems 
of Mill and Counting Room.”  Chair- 
man, Charles T. Plunkett. Addresses: 
James R. MacColl, Pawtucket, “Buying 
Cotton Net Weight’; James E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, “Recent Mill 
Construction” ; Stevenson, 


Changes in 
Charles R 


New York, Cost Accounting in the 
Textile Industry”; Frank M. Ashley, 
New York, “The Substitution of Oil 


for Coal as Fuel.” To be followed by 
an open forum, in which those partici- 


pating will be limited to five-minute 
talks. 
Fifth Session 
Friday, April 23 
2 p. m.—Addresses by Mrs. Jessie T. 


Ferguson, 


New York, “The Need for 
Original Designs in American Textiles” ; 
W. H. Dooley, New York, “Functions 
of the Textile School” ; Harrison E. 
Howe, Washington. ‘The Economics of 
Research in the Textile Industry”: 
Philip B. Kennedy, Washington, “The 
Export Trade Situation as Regards Cot 
ton Goods.” 

4 p. m.—Final business session, to re 
ceive reports of resolutions and other 


committees and effect the election of 
officers and directors for the ensuing 
year, 


Notable Speakers for Banquet 

The final function of the convention 
will be the association banquet, to be 
held at 7:30 p. m. in the grand ball 
room of the Copley Plaza, with Russell 
B. Lowe as toastmaster. The speakers 
will be Gov. William C. Sproul, of Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
Brooklyn, and Hollins N. Randolph, At- 
lanta. 


AIR SERVICE SALES 
Resumes Disposal of Surplus Tempo- 
rarily Interrupted 
The War Department authorizes pub- 
lication of the following statement from 

the office of the Director of Sales: 
“The Director of Sales announces 
that the Material Disposal and Salvage 
Division of the Air Service 
pleted inventories of its 


has com- 
surplus war 
materials and has resumed sales, which 
were temporarily interrupted pending 
the completion of the inventories. 

“ Bulletins listing the materials which 
the Air Service is offering for sale have 
been prepared and are being mailed to 
prospective purchasers. Included in the 
class of materials offered are motor ac 
cessories, chemicals, oils and paints, fa 
brics, lumber, shop equipment, electrical 


equipment and miscellaneous articles. 
The fabrics which the Air Service is 
offering include cotton balloon cloth, 


airplane linen and cotton airplane cloth 

“The materials are located in differ- 
ent parts of the country and may be in- 
spected at the points of location. Copies 
of the bulletins issued by the Material 
Disposal and Salvage Division of the 
Air Service and additional information 
relative to the terms of sale may be ob- 
tained from the Material Disposal and 
Salvage Division, Air Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the District Office 
of Air Service, in any of the following 
cities: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Day- 
ton, Detroit, New York and San Frar- 


cisco, 
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VIENNA SILKS ACTIVE 


Arrangement Between Austrian and 
Prague Governments to Produce Goods 
VIENNA, Jan. 14——The Vienna silk 


industry, as was called formerly, is 
ming to life again. Vienna silk goods 
are making their reappearance in 1or- 


eign markets, Vienna manufacturers of 
h and silk necktie 
offering their wares to 
This, in part, is 


clot are 
foreign 


due to an 


silk goods 
again 


ustomers 


understanding arrived at by the Vienna 
and the Prague governments. 
Before the war there was an Austrian 


silk industry [he main offices and 
show rooms were in Vienna, the mills 
in Bohemia and Moravia. The peace 
f St. Germain drew a line through 
this arrangement, separating the head 
from the body. The owners could not 
well remove their offices to some 
unknown village in Bohemia or Mo- 
ravia, for the buyers: would come to 
Vienna, still the center of style. 


very 


As a result of the peace of St. Ger- 
main the following procedure took 
The Vienna office would buy 
silk yarn in Italy and ship it to Czecho- 
Slovakia, where the weaving and dye- 
ing is being done. Then the goods 
would be reshipped to Vienna, where 
the finishing is being done. From there 
part of the Czecho-Slovakian silk pro- 
duction would be reshipped to Czecho- 
Slovakia home consumption. 

rhe Government of Czecho-Slovakia 
did not like this They 
would not permit silk yarn to be shipped 
their country unless the finished 
product would enter the world markets 
as Czecho-Slovakian and thus 
stabilizing Czecho-Slovakian 


place ° 


Lor 


arrangement 
into 


goods 
assist in 
currency. 

Che Vienna silk industry was offered 
a credit of 3,000,000 lire for the pur 
chase of Italian silk yarn by the Prague 
Government, for agreeing to its proposi- 


tion. The manufacturers replied that 
they had in store silk yarn worth 50, 
000,000 crowns. They would not ship 
those yarns to their mills if the Prague 


Government insisted 
the whole industry, 


“ hogging ” 
and the mills would 
have to close, throwing many 

of Czecho-Slovakian hands out 


upons 


thousands 
of work 


Latest Cable News 

BRADFORD, ENG., Feb. 4 (Special Cable 
to TexTiLtE Wortp).—Bradford market 
continues very quiet in tops and yarns 
Deliveries of tops on old contracts quit 
sufficient for spinners’ requirements even 
in fine qualities. Merinos consequently 
only steady. Crossbreds weak and buyer 


could obt 





iin concessions, Crossbred 
yarns firm except low singles. Botany 
yarns practically nominal. New business 
quict except on American § account 
Favorable exchange has nade buy¢ rs 
from States active lately in noils and 
wastes, yarns and piece goods, and ex 
ports from Bradford to States during 
January reach record figure, over 1,000,- 
000 pounds sterling. Position of inter 
national exchange causing some uneasi 
ness. 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 4 (Special 
Cabl: TEXTILE Wortp).—Mark: 
seriou upset by exchange rates. Dis 
tinct fears of smaller raw cotton im 
ports He n cloth d nd especially 
for China but transactions very difficult 
to arrang¢ India merchants disturbed 
by alteration in Rupee val American 
yarns remain quict. Egyptian spinnings 


again dearer. 
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Slightly Lower Prices on Wool Reported 
by Federal Reserve Board 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6—The 
Kederal Reserve Board in its monthly 
summary of conditions has the follow- 
ing to say about the textile industry: 

“In wool and textile manufacture 
there has been some easing of the sit- 
uation, prices being slightly lower fo- 
the medium grades of raw wool, and 
dealers passing on these inducements to 
the manufacturer in the belief that the 
public may be willing to buy less ex- 
pensive goods. Mills, however, con- 
tinue to be sold far ahead, and particu- 
larly the better goods are in very good 
demand. In the Philadelphia district, 
however, the demand for the finest 
grades continues very strong, while the 
percentage of wools free from defect 


is comparatively small. Yarns are 
scarce, but in so far as materials can 
be obtained, manufacturers are very 
busy. 


“Cotton textile mills are running to 
capacity, and in some instances are sold 
through June and are accepting con- 
tracts for as late as September in the 
New England district. The purchase 
of raw cotton has, however, fallen off 
of late, and manufacturers are coming 
to the view that the limit of prices has 
been reached. There is no apprehen- 
sion as to the future of the industry in 
New England, extensive additions to 
factories being under way. In the Phil- 
adelphia district the finer grades of cot- 
ton yarns are preferred, while stocks 
of yarns are not increasing. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to place 
new orders, owing to the fact that spin- 
ners have sold out so far ahead. Prices 
of yarns are trending upward, and the 
price of finished goods is high and is 
expected to go higher. The question 
in the minds of buyers is said to be not 
so much that of price as of delivery.” 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The sales of textile shares at the Bos- 
ton auction on Wednesday were as fol 





k WS 
Shrs Mill Par. Sales. 
1 Tremont & Suffolk....... 100 280% 
ee. eee 100 375% 
DS SNES. coc a kncwesvaees 100 *415 
1 Granite views 100 180 
cS GR a sancccsn stone 100 *179 
10 Chase 100 272 
LD RE ae ee kk as cate enes 100 217% 
. nn: «cacck daaaee 100 140% 
|e RR er eee 100 148 
10 Great Falls....... 100 241 
1 Mechanics ° : 100 195 
17 Harmony (pref.). 100 100 
11 RE -65.c0.50-06000 5006 100 160 
OE ‘capeedwsseneaweuen 100 186 
B GROVO wc.c% as eee one 187 
25 Bigelow-Hartford (pref.). 100 98% 
36 Goeelie (POE. ).cscccscces 100 89 
5 Richard Borden. 100 240 
Total 
* Ex-dividend, 
No Textile Exhibition 
\t the meeting f the Textile Ex- 


hibitors’ Association, held in Boston | 
Wednesday, the recon 
not 


imendation of 
to hold 


was confirmed, 





a t xtile 
and 


) ird ot directors 
exhibition this year 


of holding an 


the question exhibition in 
the spring of 1921 was left for consid 
eration at the annual meeting to be held 
ext Jun 

Mr. Vernon, IL Confirmation is 
received that the Illinois Knitting Co. 


las been 


| purchased by the American 
Textiles, Inc., Bay City, Mich., and will 
be operated under the name of the Mt 
Vernon Plant No. 2 





MILL 





A REGULAR FOREMAN 
HE superintendent of one of the 


departments in a_ cotton. mill 
stopped before a warp tying-in ma- 
chine and said, rather sheepishly, to 


Jack: “I never get tired watching this 
machine. Why, it’s almost human. The 


darned thing makes three consecutive 
attempts to tie a warp before it gives up. 
That’s about as much as you'd expect 
And more for 
his own interest than for Jack’s he put 
his pencil down in and made the ma- 
three chances. In 


from a man, isn’t it?” 


chine take its 













Jack Card has been down South. 


wouldn’t take a cent for it. 


courteous conversation. 
journalist. 


person’s humble opinion, that man’s a 
regular foreman. Anyone that has vision 
enough to place a human interpretation 


on mechanical efforts belongs right 
there—and the whole machinery of the 
place will respond to his efforts in an 
almost human way. 


* * * 


CONCRETE TO THE RESCUE 


HE foreman was pretty much dis- 
gusted. Periodically the wood 
flooring under the slashing machines 
would rot. from the overflow of size 
and the whole machine would have to 
be moved and new boards laid in order 
to prevent subsequent damage to goods 
on the looms on the floor below. Final- 
ly he had a brilliant idea. He moved 
No. 1 machine to the right and laid a 
concrete base for it to rest on. He is 
now moving each machine along as 
quickly as he can lay the concrete. And 
his troubles are over. 
* + * 


LET'S GO! 
ACK CARD is jealous. Talking over 
housing problems with the secretary 
to the president of a Southern cotton 
mill, the latter informed him that he 
living in a nine room company 
house and paying $15 a month! And 
no mean house, either. Jack saw it. 
True, it was built some years ago, be- 


was 


fore construction costs soared, and only 
$3,000 to build. The tenant pays 
the company 6 per cent. interest on its 
investment, and that’s his rent. Which 
by slow and laborious calculation fig- 
ures out to $180 a year, or $15 a month. 


‘ost 


Hardly an experience to contribute to 
the mental peace of a victim of New 
York’s renting situation, was it? 

* * * 
WITHOUT BLARE OF TRUMPETS 


66¢PNDUSTRIAL democracy should 
be started without a blare of trum 
said a mill official. “No one in 


pets,” 


town knew we were going to do it. 
Why, when 


we called the first mass- 


By Jack Card 


courtesy is more than just a reputation. 
first town he hit who seemed as much concerned about Jz 


with him—wrapped them carefully with cardboard and all the fix: 
an entire afternoon’s time, showing him through the plant. 


president of a great big cotton mill who spent over an hour with hint in 
Why, they almost made Jack forget he was just a 
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February 7, 


ENDS 








==: = === 
meeting of erAp s to cons: ¢r it some 
townspeople saw the stream of men 
pouring from tic mull tewarcs the Y. 
M. C. A. and reported to the focal news. 
paper that our workers had geie out on 
strike. That shows how much outsiders 
knew about it.” 
* 3 “ 
A FAM) AFFAIR 





HE visitor to the South ge's one 
decided impression, and tha’ ‘s that 
the folks down th haven’t as much 
work to do as we uy) North in order to 
one bring about that mt talked of ‘old- 
And he likes the folks t 
There was the hote a the 
railroad 
schedule as the latter did himself. And the photographer into \“:ose o ffice 
he blew unintroduced and who wrapped up some photographs Jack be’ 
-andl j 
There was the foreman who gave him almost 
There was the | 


fashioned family relationship” in a mi! 
They've never quite lost it. Stran 
help has been brought in, of course, bi 
the foundation of a community of pe 
ple who have been raised together sti 
exists. Even in the largest mills th 
president remains “the old man.” Th 
Southerners. realize, of course, tha 
they’ve lost some of their old industrial 
unity and must work to regain it, but 
their problem isn’t as difficult as it is i: 
New England, say, where the tide of 
immigration has been surging through 
and wiping out the traces of a former 
community spirit. 


« * * 


MAKING THE PRESIDENT DANCE 
HE president of a certain mill is 
big enough to enjoy “telling one 

on himself.” He’s a Methodist by birth 
and dancing has always been outside of 
his code. He was glad to see his em- 
ployes enjoying themselves in this way 
in the Y. M. C. A. he had constructed, 
but he stayed on the side-lines. ne 
night, however, he was passing the Y 
and was captured by two young 
girls, who asked him to come in and 
“skip” a bit. Protest was useless and 
he found himself really skipping. And, 
queerer still, he enjoyed it. His friends 
down town got hold of the story and 
never tired of teasing him about it. But 
he doesn’t mind—his viewpoint has 
changed too much for that. 








* * * 


THE FLAG 

HERE’S a mill down South that has 

a huge American flag suspended 
from the ceiling in every departme: 
And Jack Card respectfully urges 
mills to do likewise. The war is 0\ 
We seldom stand in the theaters and 
sing the national anthem any m 
We're slipping back into our old att 
tude of indifference, which is a shar 
Putting up the flag is one step tow 
correcting this. Unconsciously the c 
tinual sight of the colors will make us 
better Americans. 
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Arthur H. Lowe, treasurer of the 
Par\hill Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and prominently identified with 
the cotton industry of the North and 
South, has yielded to strong pressure of 
business and political friends and will 
sand for the Republican nomination 
in the third Congressional District of 
Massachusetts. The district is strongly 
Republican and has been represented 
for three years by Hon. Calvin B. 
Paige and it is understood that the 
latter will not contest the nomination, 
in which case Mr. Lowe will have a 
fairly clear field. He has had broad 
experience in public life, having served 
on the Board of Aldermen and as 
Mayor of the City of Fitchburg, as a 
member of the Governor’s Council of 
Massachusetts and as member of the 
State Constitutional Convention. He 
has numerous large business interests 
outside of ‘the textile industry, and in 
the latter hias been associated with mills 
both North and South. He is the only 
member of the industry who has served 
as president of both the National As- 
sociati~on of Cotton Manufacturers and 
the . American Cotton Manufacturers 
Asssociation, the latter being primarily a 
southern organization. 


Lyman B. Goff, president of the 
Union Wadding Co. and head of the 
American Textile Co., both of Paw- 
tucket, R. L., and a textile manufacturer 
widely known in New England, has 
been named as one of two Rhode 
Island members of the advisory com- 
mittee on policies and platforms of the 
Republican National Committee. 


In a collision, due to his automobile 
skidding while crossing a street ahead 
of a street car, Charles E. Leippe, of 
the Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
formerly president of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, was badly hurt. He 
was taken to his home in an uncon- 
scious condition. 


The announcement is made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard M. Newlin, of 
‘Indian Run Farm,” Whitford, Pa., 
f the engagement of their daughter, 
Edith, and Marland C. Hobbs, son of 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and 
grandson of Wm. Whitman, president 
of the William Whitman Co., Boston. 


Max N. Aaron, vice-president and 
general manager of the Friedberger- 
\aron Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 


accompanied by Mrs. Aaron, is now 
spending some time in Cuba. 
Frank L. Chipman, of Chas. Chip- 


man’s Sons Co., Inc., New York, and of 
ie Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, 
va, left New York Saturday, January 
ccompanied by Mrs. Chipman, for 
Francisco, where they will sail on 
‘elyuary 7 for Japan and the Orient. 
hey will be away three or four months, 


Nor 


_Edmund N. Huyck, president of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., was 
lected a member of the executive 

ittee of the board of directors of 
he Albany (N. Y.) City Hospital at 
he «nnual meeting last week. 


In the campaign to be launched for 
ising of $30,000 to clear the Y. M. 
of Gloversville, N. Y., of debt, 
z those who will participate are 
ams A. Batty, president of the Nor- 


m 
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mandie Silk Mills, Inc. J. Ernest 
Jones, president of the Fulton County 
Silk Mills, Inc., Lucius N. Littauer, 
president of the Gloversville Knitting 
Co., E. C. Collins, treasurer of the 
Gloversville Knitting Co. Alvah H. 
Rogers, president of the Kingsboro Silk 
Mills, Inc., Samuel Rothschild, president 
of the Superior Silk Mills, and Edward 
S. Parkhurst, of E. S. Parkhurst & 
Co. Mr. Parkhurst is chairman of the 
committee. 


Frederick W. Kavanaugh, treasurer 
of the Kavanaugh Knitting Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., who recently announced his 
candidacy for state senator from the 
Saratoga-Schenectady district, has been 
endorsed by both the Saratoga and 
Schenectady County Republican organi- 
zations, which virtually means his elec- 
tion, as this district is largely Repub- 
lican, 


Benjamin C. Smith, general manager 
of the Broadalbin Knitting Co., has 
been selected by the Fulton County Re- 
publican Committee as a delegate to the 
Republican State Convention to be held 
in New York City, representing the 
village of Broadalbin. 


John J. Ryan, president of the United 
Waste Manufacturing Co. of Troy, N. 
Y., has been nominated for the board 
of directors of the Troy Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Ryan has been actively 
identified with the Troy chamber since 
its organization and has served several 
terms as a director and a vice-president. 


Milton N. Eldridge, general manager 
of the Warrensburgh (N. Y.) Woolen 
Co., will sail from New York next 
month, going to Genoa, Italy, by way 
of. the Mediterranean Sea After a 
short stay there, Mr. Eldridge plans to 
visit other European points, being ab- 
sent for several weeks. 


Ernest C. Game, a director of the 
Hope Knitting Co., and Matthew H 
Davidson, of Boswell & Davidson, cot- 
ton goods jobbers, of Cohoes, N. Y., 
are among the stockholders of the 
Cohoes American, Inc. a new news- 
paper chartered this week with a capital 
of $75,000 to take over the two daily 
papers now being published in that city. 


At the annual elections of the Cohoes, 
N. Y., banks, George H. McDowell, of 
G. H. McDowell & Co., James H. 
Shine, president of the Hope Knitting 
Co., Charles L. Mitchell, president of 
the Waterford Knitting Co., and George 
R. Wilson, treasurer of the Hope Co., 
were named directors by the National 
3ank. The Manufacturers Bank elected 
John W. Ford, of the Ford Manufact- 
uring Co., James Tierney, treasurer, of 
the Moore & Tierney Co., F. W. Kava- 
naugh, of the Kavanaugh Knitting Co., 
and William D. Boswell, of Boswell & 
Davidson. Charles F. North, president 
of the Novelty Knitting Co., resigned 
as a director of the Manufacturers 
Bank. 


The “ Manor House,” the handsome 
home of George M. Whitin, at Whit- 


insville, Mass., head of the Whitin 
Machine Works, textile machinery, and 
identified with cotton mills in Mass- 


achusetts and Rhode Island, was total- 
ly destroyed by fire last Saturday 
morning at a loss estimated at $100,000. 
The origin of the blaze was not ascer- 
tained. The firemen fought the blaze 


with the thermometer registering close 
to 10 degrees below zero. 


E. Kent Swift, assistant treasurer of 
the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., has been elected a director 
of the Arlington Mills, succeeding G. 
Marston Whitin, who tendered his 
resignation on account of continued ill 
health. 


John H. McFadden, of the firm of 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., cotton 
merchants, Philadelphia, returned re- 
cently from England, where he had 
spent some time following his recent 
illness. He was reported much im- 
proved. He left almost immediately 
for California, where he will spend 
the winter. 


J. M. Woodward, well known in the 
silk industry as a commission warper 
and winder with a plant on Madison 
avenue, Paterson, N. J., has accepted a 
position as general manager of the 
Passaic, N. J., plant of the General 
Silk Importing Co. 


N. Foerster, who has represented the 
Weidman Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Japan Cotton Trad- 
ing Co., New York. 

Jesse N. Howard, who for some time 
was superintendent of the Kerr Bleach- 
ing & Finishing Co., Concord, N. C., is 
now technical demonstrator, Dyestuff 
Sales Department of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Company. Mr. Howard 
was for several years overseer of dye- 
ing at the Gibson Cotton Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C., and is a graduate of the 
textile department of the North Caro- 
lina State College which is the Textile 
School of North Carolina. 


Lewis H. MacLaughlin, formerly as- 
sistant to the vice president, and chair- 
man of the sales committee of E. F. 
Houghton & Company of Philadelphia, 
has rejoined the staff of the Fletcher 
Works, Philadelphia, and will apply 
himself to research and sales promotion 
work in the centrifugal division. Mr. 
MacLaughlin was formerly advertising 
manager of Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., 
and Atlas Ball Company and General 
Sales Manager of the Tahara Company 
of America. The change took effect 
January 19. 

H. J. Kenderdine, of J. Bateman & 
Co., wool merchants, Philadelphia, left 
Saturday, January 31, for New Or- 
leans, making the trip by sea. He will 
be absent for two or three weeks. 


George P. 
ness man of 


Gaut, a prominent busi 

Knoxville, Tenn., has 
become assistant general manager of 
the Knoxville Knitting Mills of that 
city and is to take charge of the plant 
during the time that Mr. Johnston is 
absent from the city on affairs con- 
nected with the National Association of 
Underwear Manufacturers, of which he 
is president. 

Gordon A. 


resigned as 


Johnstone, who recently 
General Manager of the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected president of the 
Magimmi Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 


La. This mill contains 40,000 spindles 
and 1,200 looms, and manufactures 
duck, onaburg and bags 

Fred C. Rickert, superintendent of 
the Taunton Knitting Co., at Taunton, 
Mass., has resigned that position to 
take a similar one in New York. One 
evening last week prior to his de- 
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parture he was the guest of honor at a 
banquet and was the recipient of a 
travelling set, the gift of employes at 
the plant. 


James Bradley has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent with the Paton 
Manufacturing Co., Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada, to accept a similar position wit! 
the Hoosac Worsted Co., North Adams, 
Mass., succeeding A. F. Griffin 


W. J. Mahoney has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent for the Water- 
ford Yarn Co., Waterford, N. Y. He 
comes from the Malden Knitting Mills, 
Malden, Mass. 


Gavin T. Binner has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Ore- 
gon City Manufacturing Co., Oregon 
City, Oregon. He comes from Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


John Sweeney has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Roch- 
dale Mills, American Woolen Co., Roch- 
dale, Mass. He comes from 
Mass. 


Lowell, 


Edwin Lawton has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Au- 
burn Woolen Co., Auburn, N. Y. He 
comes from the John & James Dobson 
Co., Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, 
Pa: 

Joseph Ridings has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Phoenix Woolen Co., Stafford, Conn. 
He comes from D. Goff & Sons, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Joseph O. Benoit has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing of the 
East Wilton Woolen Mills, East Wilton, 
Maine. He comes from Providence, 


RE 


Robert Johnston has accepted 
position as assistant to D. A. 
agent of the North Berwick Co., 
Berwick, Maine. He comes 
Douglas, Mass. 


the 
Hurd, 
North 


from East 


Patrick F. O’Brien has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Milbrook Linen Works, Inc., Millbury, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Quidnick-Windham Manufacturing 
Co., Willimantic, Conn., and was pre- 
sented with a 19 jewel Hamilton gold 
watch by the help in the weave room 
when he was leaving the employ of that 
company. 

Arthur Little has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Yale 
Woolen Mills, Yale, Mich. He comes 
from Janesville, Wis. 


Frank E. Reynolds, of the carding 
department of the Blackstone. Woolen 
Co., Chepachet, R. I, has resigned to 
take a position at the Moosup Woolen 


Mills, Moosup, Conn., where his 
brother, James Reynolds, is superin- 
tendent. His shopmates presented a 
purse of gold and a travelling bag to 
him. 

William C. Bradley, for. some time 
overseer of the cloth room of the So 


cial Mills of the Manville Company at 
Woonsocket, R. L, resigned that 
position. His plans for the future have 
not been announced 


J. N. 


as overseer of weaving 


has 


position 


Mere- 


Baker has resigned his 
for the 


dith Linen Mills, Meredith, N. H 

N. Stough, who is a graduate of the 
North Carolina Tex’‘ile School, is a 
salesman for the du Pont Company in 


Southern territory. 
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Southern Mill Stocks | 








WE are having the most 
active demand in the 
history of our business 
during twenty-two years 
in this field. 


List your mill stocks with 
us for quick results. 


We want several cotton 
mills of 5,000-10,000 to 
50,000 spindles for large 
buyers. 


F. C. Abbott & Co. 


North Carolina 
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Send for our Book 
Group [nsurarnce 


Group Insurance reaches the families of your employces and 
creates an interest in your plant on the part of the women and 
children. It insures to them a continuation of the pay envelope 
in the event of the death or disability of the breadwinne: 


During the past few years upwards of $1,000,000,000 of Group 
Insurance has been bought by employers who alone cumm and 
the opportunity to buy insurance at wholesale rates and can 
protect those too old or physically unfit to obtain it otherwise. 


Will you not be interested in the experience of employers w!: 
have had the plan in operation long enough to observe 
results? Shall we send you our book on this subject and a 


of facsimile letters from well known corporations? Ask fi 
booklet No. 4. Address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Established 1865 






SCHOOLAR, BIRD & COMPANY 


(Corporation Audit Company) 


C. H. SCHOOLAR, C. P. A., President 


Audits-Systems 


and 


Income and Profits 
Tax Specialists 


INNNUINLULUONL LULA THAT 


Statements Certified by this Firm are Accepted by Financial 
Institutions in the East and all Sections of this 
Country as Well as in Europe 


HAUULUILULINLLULANRLOA LOLLY 


Established in the Southwest 
Fourteen Years 


Western Indemnity Building Dallas, Texas 
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EX TILE PROFITS ASSURED 


esent Half Year Certain to Be Most 


Pr 
Profitable 
soston, Feb. 3.—There is a certain 
an ount of truth in the old business 


maxim “the time to sell is when every- 
body wants to buy.” There is more 
common sense, however, in holding on 
to something that is practically certain 
to appreciate largely in value, particu- 
larly when its sale at the present time 
means that a large part of the money 
must go into State and Federal treas- 
urics. The same statement applies with 
even greater force to the sale of going 
textile mill properties. However, if 
ryone was of the same mind, and 
as equally aware of the present and 
immediate future value of textile stocks, 
there would be no business. 


Large Earnings Assured 


Nothing short of an unexpected 
calumity can prevent the first half of 
1920 from being the most profitable in 
the history of the industry. The mills 
have the orders and the raw materials 
that ensure such a record, and nothing 
remains but to get out the production. 
Buyers will take everything produced, 

hoth employers and employes have 

every incentive to push production to the 

limit. But the fact remains that few 

mills are able to obtain normal produc- 

tion; largely because of scarcity of op- 
tives and their inefficiency. 
The Largest Profits 


An interesting fact linked with this 
situation is brought out by a merchant 
who handles the product of both fine, 
nedium and coarse count mills; it is 
to the effect that the largest profits are 
being made by the coarse count mills. 


e 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


A syndicate of Boston and New 
York bankers has underwritten an is- 
sue of $7,500,000 of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the William Whitman 
Co., Inc., textile commission  mer- 
chants, Boston, Mass., and is offering 
it for public subscription at par, $100, 
and accrued dividend. The issue is re- 
deemable at the option of the company 
at 110 and accrued dividends on any 
dividend date on 30 days’ notice. An 
annual sinking fund of 3 per cent. of 
the amount. of the preferred stock is- 
sue will be provided for retirement 
purposes, but during the first three 
years may be used for capital require- 
ments. The company has an author- 
ized capital of $20,000,000 each of com- 
mon and preferred stock, and on the 
completion of present financing will 
have outstanding $5,000,000 of com- 
mon stock and $7,500,000 of preferred, 
and no funded debts. The company’s 
small capital, and the fact that its 
business is now running at the rate of 
about $135,000,000 a vear, as compared 
with an average of $23,000,000 annu- 
ally for the ten years prior to incor- 
poration in 1913, is sufficient explana- 
tion of the preferred stock issue; the 
fact that more preferred is not issued 
may be accepted as evidence of the ex- 
istence of a large surplus account and 
of ability to borrow at more advanta- 
geous rates, Of interest in this connec- 
tion is the fact that the company is 
building a new 70,000 spindle tire cloth 
mill in New Bedford, to be taken over 
eventually by a new corporation. 

William Whitman Co., Inc., owns a 
controlling or substantial interest and 
assists in the management of nine cot- 





‘OMPARATIVE VALUES OF NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES, 


and there are additional net tangible 
assets, including proportionate inter- 
ests in other companies, which increase 
the aggregate to more than $28,500,000 
or $380 per share. The company agrees 
to maintain net current assets as de- 
fined at not less than $100 per share of 
preferred stock outstanding; at 
tember 30, 1919, net current assets 
were over $10,000,000 or over $133 per 
share, which figure will be largely in- 
creased from subsequent earnings and 
the proceeds of this issue. 

A comparative statement of earnings 
and profits follows: 


Sep- 


Calendar Year 


1917 rT ‘ Seon $4,509,226 
WO AU i-e Caih's suas oo s aft 5, 
1919 (Partly estimated).. oe 709 


Average 3 years.. 


Net profits as shown include the pro- 
portionate interest in earnings of afhl- 
iated (stock controlled) companies, on 
the basis of stock owned November 29, 
1919. and only the dividends actually 
received on other shares, but without 
allowance for any earnings from the 
use of proceeds of this issue. Includ- 
ing the present proportionate interest in 
earnings instead of merely dividends re- 
ceived on the minority shares owned, 
earnings for this period 
times such dividend 


averaged 
about 7 require- 


ments. 


New Bedford Mill Shares 
New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 5.—AI- 
though there has been little actual trad- 


Net Profits 





5,698,092 


Wamsutta has strengthened fifteen 
points in the bid price, with the asking 
price boosted to 210, and sales reported 
at 195 to 205. Quissett sold once more 
at the 350 figure, and although there 
are a few more shares offered at the 
same mark, the majority of the holders 
are asking as high as 400. The direc- 
tors have paid the regular dividend of 
two dollars for the quarter, but the 
corporation has such an enormous sur- 
plus at the present time that an extra 
disbursement along the same generous 
lines as last 
near future 


year is forecasted in the 
In 1919 the directors paid 


Times Div 
Requirements 
Karned on 
this Issue 


Net Profits 


Federal Taxes After Taxes 





$1,774,152 $2,735,074 5.2 
3,872,692 2,085,648 4.0 
2,303,974 4,322,735 8.2 
2,650,273 3,047,819 5.8 


an extra of fifty dollars and one of ten 
dollars, in addition to the regular two 
per cent quarterly, 

Butler continues to climb and sold at 
225, 230 and 235, while it bid freely at 
23214, an advance of five points over 
seven days ago. The directors have de- 
clared a dividend of five dollars over 
the regular dividend of two dollars for 
the quarter. Manomet, Nashawena and 
Nonquitt are paying the same dividend 
as last year, two dollars regular and 
two dollars extra in each case. Sharp 
has advanced five points in-the bid price 
for common, the stock having sold at 
prices ranging from 190 to 19714. Booth 
common again sold at the 200 figure, 
although it reported that a 


was few 


1914 TO 1920, SHOWING HIGH AND LOW FOR EACH YEAR, 











The margin is of profit per pound and AND VALUES JULY 1, 1914, AND DECEMBER 31, 1919 
yard is not as large on coarse as on fine = 1919 pee ES O17 —-1916.— : -1916.= —— tone se 
. 1 ec. 3 : oo ig ow ig L High sow igh 20W igh sow. JUl) 
counts, but the coarse count mills are an ee a a. Se ee 7 ; aa aa es 241 
Ser : American Woolen, pfd.. 104% 109% 94% 99% x9 100% 87% 99% 929 oo ie _ 13% oo 
urning out a relatively larger poundage ‘moskeag, Com....... 142 150 s0 90 60% 75 60 17% 66 67 59% 65 58% 62 
and yardage, and, therefore, larger net Androscoggin 225 193% 180 190 178 195% 190 = 301 io Sa ee Oe 
‘ . : . pe eee 153 141%, 109 126% 106% 120 106% 120% 100 100 75 80 4% 80 
profits. The most plausible explanation Neem ek 5 210% 273 255 275 251 360 258% 293% 240 241% 213% 230% 213% 213% 
is that the coarser production requires Bigelow-Hartford, pfd 98% 100 83%, 89% 80% 85 i 
: 4 ‘ 74 35 35 Os 175 i 05 05 1150 1000 1035 1000 035 02 ole 
he least skill and is least dependent aise” 904s * Be an ae "198% ooee oe “ 201% 187% 192 170% 180 168 170% 
upon the quality of labor. We do not Hamilton Mfg.... 155 155 109 115 90 99 98 ST 73 17% 60% &3 75 75 
celta oe fa: . ancaster ....... 5 55 ‘ 95% 77 21 75} 90% 79 92 (> a7 
vouch for the accuracy of this claim, but oa oie io coe 140 1313 san * 183. 126% 122% 120% ° 112 120 
it is worth looking into. Mass. Cotton.. poles 145-145 118 142 126 140% 122 140 123 116 116% 116° 
= . a. Merrimack, Com 117 117 66% 78 60% 63% 58 54% 33 *30% 24) 24% 
= Hamilton Increases Dividend ain? 310 310 230 *855% «798 804 798 821 750 672% 630 672% 
2 \t its annual meeting last week the Naumkeag .. 215 222% 163 195% 154 200% 190 210% 185 78% *198% 172 172 
= | } ; 7 ok Pacific ....... whe ae 175 *190 150 155 129 181 27 181% 126 25 102 112% 106 110 
= Hamilton Manufacturing Co., cotton Pepperell a 210 210 188 206%, 190 204 18X 194% 120% *346% 305 *305% 290 0 
2 goods, Lowell, Mass., increased its Tremont & Suffolk seek. eee, S50 08. Se ee, ee ee ae. ee ee 
= | | ¢ |g OR eerie 190 190 110 133% 110 126 113 115% 95% 1514 85 X54 85 
= dividend from a 10 to a 16 per cent. 


annual basis by the declaration of a 
cent. quarterly dividend, which 
referred to by the directors as 


* Old stock. 


WAAL 
i 


ton, woolen and worsted mills, with an ing of New Bedford mill shares during shares had changed hands at slightly 






= regular.” The increase is noteworthy aggregate spindleage of nearly 1,000,- the past few days, there has been a under this mark. 

= i uself, but it takes on added impor- 000. It is the largest concern of its heavy call for issues of almost every laber advanced twenty points in the 

= tance when it is known that it is co- kind in the country, if not in the textile plant in the city. Holders of bid price, marking the largest increas« 

= neident with the completion of a sec- world. The following statement re- stocks, however, are more reluctant than for the week, being now quoted at 260. 

= ond large addition to the plant, both garding its business earnings and the ever to set a price on their shares, the The official statement from the corpo- 
{ which have been built within the assets behind the stock issue are based many rumors of pending sales having ration that a committee had been ap- 


last hve years out of surplus earnings. 
WI equipment of the new mill is 
ompleted it will increase the produc- 
ive capacity of the plant to about 
what it was at the time the 

anization and re-equipment of the 
plant was started, and, of course, it 
| mean a very large increase in the 
any’s earning capacity. A_ re- 
Marable feature of the expansion of 
this company’s business is that Treas- 
irer Sharp has been able to handle the 


upon a letter from President William 
Whitman of the company to the syn- 
dicate of bankers: 

The business has shown a continu- 
ous and healthy growth. For ten years 
prior to incorporation, sales of the 
partnership averaged over $23,000,000 
yearly, from which they increased to 
over $100,000,000 in 1919, and are now 
running at the rate of about $135,000,- 
000 a year. The company.agrees to 
maintain net tangible assets as defined 


a tendency to make the owners hang 
on in the hope that similar to 
the Page will result in an even larger 
profit than that which could be secured 
by selling at the present listed prices. 
A few days ago 200 shares of Bristol 
sold at a record price when the lot 
changed hands at $250 per share. As 
the purchaser of the big lot was a di- 
rector in the corporation, there was a 
temporary scramble for shares in Bris- 
tol, but on a denial from the head of 


pointed to consider any offers that might 
be made for the sale of the plant, lent 
considerable impetus to the demand for 
shares, and sales were made at 275, the 
offered for sale being quickly 
snapped up even at this high figure. 
Gosnold rights are now bid at 29, mark- 
ing a slight increase over last week, 
but 32 is being asked for the only avail- 
able this privilege for the 
new stock which is to be placed on the 
market. 


deals 


doule issues 


issues of 





al 


away to 220, which represents a gain 


rectors of the Holmes have declared a 


ina: cing without the floating of notes at not less than $200 per share of pre- the concern that any change in control Four New Bedford mills have held 

new stock issue to provide addi- ferred stock outstanding. As limited was contemplated, the asking price their annual meetings during the week, 

2 ton! working capital. It is fair to as- by this definition such assets including dropped off from 250 until it is now and in each case a flattering statement 

2 ‘sum that stockholders of this com- proceeds of this issue, after allowance obtainable at 235, the bid price falling was presented to the shareholders, Di- 
- pany will eventually receive a large for Federal taxes payable in 1920, will 


StOc dividend. 


be over $22,900,000, or $305 per share, 


of ten points over last week 


dividend of ten dollars per share on the 
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Utica” Gives These | 
= F 
= E 
E 
. E 
= > = F 
= Total Loss of Time, 104 Weeks.......... $25.00 = a 7 . P : 5 - ; E 
= Partial Loss of Time, 26 Weeks.......... 12.50 = HE Cornerstone of Business Success is J! 
= het Be BM oi ssikdningseeevane $5,000.00- 10,000.00 = knowledge of the fundamental facts of commerce, = ft 
= Loss of Both Arms.................. 5,000.00 z industry and finance. We compile such data in our s 
= Fs . ; ‘ tc 
= Loss of Both Legs....... -. ses. + 5,000.00 : Industrial Service Department, and our experienced js 
= Loss of One Arm and One hae: .... 5,000.00 = investigators are always available for research covering ni 
= Loss of Sight, Both Eyes................ 5,000.00 4 any phase of business activity. . 
= Loss of Sight, One Eye........ sseavccns) SOD = We Offer This Industrial Service in Addition E S 
= I pes 2, 2.500 = to Unexcelled Banking Facilities R 
= OSS O OE ov sv aniek andciecaine wees ,500.00 E Send for Our Booklet J 
= Loss of One Arm...... -s+++++- 2,500.00 7 “Your Bank as an Ally in the Conquest of Business ” 2 
= = lati 
= At a cost that has never yet exceeded $9 a year, “the = The Merchants National Bank on 
& Ut ” . . ° is 
S ica’’ furnishes more accident insurance per dollar than ; of Boston . 
E any other company or association. ieiiie agiticts anal ha 
z MMT NVINEGESSTONOOENESTOUENSOTSONOEN ONY ET ENTS ESTNT ET TN eeT eT TNT ETE AT ETT TUOTIEATTNTATOTNETEL PETMAN m¢ 
e Originally open only to Commercial Travelers, “‘the Utica”’ = 
= has since enlarged its eligible list to include the following ‘ 
= classes of men who do some traveling for business purposes: =i 
5 Manufacturers, Wholesale Merchants, Office Managers, is 
= Sales Managers, Advertising Managers, Traffic Managers. +. 
E um 
= “The Utica” (The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident ra 
E Association of America) is strictly mutual; it is owned by 
= its members and conducted solely for their benefit. Finan- i 
= cially “‘the Utica’ is built on rock; its reserve fund is more en 
= than $1,000,000; its membership is more than 115,000. f. 2 4 
E Where Credit is Made Af 
= ; ma 
: You have undoubtedly heard of ‘“‘the Utica’ but you may The National Bank of Commerce fn 
= not have known that you were eligible. We will be glad in New York is a manufacturer the 
= to welcome you into our membership. Simply send whose product is credit. me 
= the attached coupon. Knowledge is the raw material of in 
= which credit is made —knowledge of 
= of men and markets, commerce 
= The and finance, drawn from original wa 
5 ‘ sources, tested and woven into a _ 
= fabric of mutual confidence which ~ 
= Commercial Travelers Mutual = cane : 
= = anc 
= A . d A > aS f A ° The vast resources of the National mir 
E CCl ent ssociation 0 merica Bank of Commerce in New York ‘or 
Ss insure a credit production which 
= : is adequate to the needs of ex- . 
3 Utica, N. x. panding business. a 
E 9 
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eee a Capital, Surplus and Undivided h 
Pl 4 h bli Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars fi 
oe send me, without obligation on my part, complete information about the Te; 
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common stock, which is seven dollars 
more than was disbursed in the cor- 
responding quarter last year, two dol- 
lars being declared on the preferred 
stock. The statement shows a gain of 
slightly over a quarter of a million dol- 
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gain of $86,000. Stockholders received 
32%, or $128,000. For depreciation and 


profit and loss, the corporation charged 
$378,465. 


Fall River Financial Review 


by distributing 40 per cent. of the cap- 
ital. Millions in net assets are reported 
by the Durfee Mills, which make no 
announcements of dividends because it 
is a family corporation; Davis Mills, 
Sagamore Mfg. Co., Union Cotton 
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Granite and Flint Mills are close to the 
category. A good part of the cash por- 
tion of the net assets of many com- 
panies is invested in federal securities. 
The following information was com- 
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equalled in the industrial history of Fall 
River and hardly comparable by the tex- 
tile appreciation in other communities 
outside New Bedford, owners of stocks 
are willing to grasp the opportunity 
only sparingly. Even in circles where it 
is felt that the limit has been reached, 
the indisposition to liquidate, only to 
hand over to the gatherers of taxes, is 
most pronounced. 

The market continues steady, with the 
outside demand taking nearly every 
share which is not wholly impregnated 
with the suspicion of profiteering. Shove 
is finding more favor beyond the city 
borders than ever before. The faith of 
those who ignored the trend in buying 
and invested in the Globe village corpo- 
ration is justified in many ways. The 
latest evidence is the declaration of a 
dividend of 10% for the quarter now 
dosing. Two declarations for the pres- 
et year exceeding last year’s total of 
14%, for the rate for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year was 5%. Two hundred 
may not be recorded in spite of the 
firmness of the asking figure of 190, but 
the present level has no parallel in the 
movement of Shove. It did not get 
above 112% in 1909, when records were 
in process of making, but the dropping 
of the trade barometer sent shares down 
to 70 the latter part of 1913. Recovery 
was slow for a few years, in a measure 
on account of neglect by investors and 
not owing to corporate deficiencies. 
Eighty-three was the low price for 1918 
and 125 the high; whereas last year the 
minimum and maximum respectively 
for last year were 100 and 140. 

Apparently the directors of the Wee- 
famoe Mills attach no significance to the 
“reumstance that in order to distribute 
13% in dividends in 1919 and lay aside 
825,000 for federal taxation the 1918 
reserve of $515,319 has to be cut into 
he extent of $113,976, they declared a 
luarterly dividend of 10%. The sale in 
ne Boston auctions of Weetamoe at 
EF few points under 200 has resulted in 


reater firmness on the part of local 
older 


The 
he Co: 


t ass 


‘eport of Treasurer Zuill shows 
nell Mills to have a surplus of 
‘ts amounting to $378,000, or a 


for an advance in November of 25 per 
cent. and in a strike of a day was the 
most important event of the twelve 
months industrially. 


Conservative Expansion 


As regards the corporations, the in- 
cidents worth while were minor. None 
of them succumbed to the temptation to 
which companies were prone in years 
past to engage in new construction be- 
yond the building of warehouses or the 
extension of power service. Facilities 
for producing adequately were treated 
as suited to the most pressing require- 
ments, resulting in the expression of 
hope by the conservative factors in the 
mill business that a new era had been 
entered upon. The year marked the be- 
ginning of the movement in these parts 
for the replacement of coal by oil for 
generating power As yet t.he venture is 
confined to a limited number of fac- 
tories. It is probable that their success 
or failure will determine the course to 
be followed by others, for while local 
manufacturers are quick to see the good 
points in improved machinery, experi- 
mentation that is radical is eschewed 

In its financial aspects, 1919 must be 
placed second to the banner year, its 
immediate predecessor, for size of re- 
turns, with the slight exception that 
only a single corporation remains with 
notes yet to be cancelled. No complaint 
is heard from owners of shares about 
dividend policies. Liberal treatment in 
accordance with the spirit of conserva- 
tion has been accorded them. In an in- 
stance or two it might be said that the 
directors erred on the side of gener- 
osity, for the collation of facts appear- 
ing below shows that surpluses were 
well-nigh depleted in maintaining divi- 
dend rates and installing machinery. 
Disbursements in. dividends amounted 
to $4,853,895, as compared with 1918’s 
showing of $6,085,326. The Arkwright 
Mfg. Co., which George H. Waring, 
cotton and cloth broker, controls, paid 
25 per cent., the same rate as the Saga- 
more Mfg. Co., which is the leader in 
the payment of dividends. The latter 
corporation, together with the Cornell 
Mills and the Union Cotton Mfg. Co., 
contributed to last year’s preponderance 


Canadian Mills Have Promising 


piled from the annual statements of the 
lars in net quick assets, and after allow- (Continued from page 285) Mfg. Co., and King Philip Mills, the companies: 
ing over half a million for depreciation, the way of profitable production and SeilelisNide niet cd el 
the profit and loss is shown as $1,142,- prospects, in the latter respect being the 
EQ ¢ «i : ° : . “hh: Feder: — 
658, on a capital stock of $600,000 com very antithesis of the situation which Corporation Net assets. Gain. Decrease jeanne Depre é oo. Divi. 
mon and the same amount of preferred. manufacturers were facing when pre- American Linen Co... 214,459 17,625 ...... 145,540 . 215,950+ > 377,040 10 
Sharp Manufacturing Company bal- paring to close their books for 1918. Weetamoe Mills ee See ne 195,844 | 60,713 519,606 15 
a licht! > ilk Pocasset Mfg. Co..... 480,214 185,293 ...... 180,700 105,646 | 374,567 12 
anc¢ sheet shows slightly over two m Record Wages Paid Cornell Mills ......... 393,08% 9,584 156,353 250,000 42,297 22 
lion dollars entered under depreciation > ; Shove Mills .......... 604,175 251,603 ...... 225,000 ...... 644,175 14 
ind profit and loss for the year, on While it may not be written that the Wamanoug 3s". Hagel TAM 00 — aes 
_ 5 - é © BEEZ eses a1, 948 DBCS = tn ce ee 40,365 ww ees 90,126 
= B . combined capital stock of $3,817,000. old year was the most successful, from pDavoi Mills .......... Slee vccdel cadets 55,000 220,186 14% 
E the stockholder’s viewpoint, it will go eg An ang cones - 461,130 270,252 ...... 283,650 445,000 205,593p.8 com.21 
E cps ; PCO MENIG scsi ces 5, CHRON, .5 2 297,838 273,669 314,723 464,744 13 
E ; down in history as the record period xing Philip Mills..... 1,685,876 487,148 ...... 1,096,258 243,098 1,446,278 13 
- Fall — Mill Shares for the amount disbursed as wages. aoe wee a aa arias 264,157 115,000 17,767 146,019 15 
E oo Sporadic outbreaks of minor extent parker Mills... 298.749 132.731 ...... sie eaee Seen : 
4 - Mills ..... 298,749 oy ee on 95,922 2,796 
E FALL River, Mass., Feb. 5. though have been frequent. Restlessness Luther Mfg. Co....... 372,074 (197,074 ...... 319,190 314,530 314,046 16 
E M one hears talk suggestive of a feeling among the workers seemed to be Flint Mills ........... 936,745 374,997 ...... 495,058 445,758 950,987 16 
. . 2 8 
E WB that the pinnacle has been reached in the “rors Its most cerious manifestation Chariton MAME oo ixce 642,588 189,116 ...... 292,850 390,538 830,536 14 
E ( ; ; t Z Mechanics Mills ...... O5008T) WURGEN ic. ona. 71,510 440,370 14 
= @ tremendous advance in the quotations was at the plant of the American Print- Border City Mfg. Co.. 615,916 ..... . 155,800 155,800 65,277 602,610 14 
& § on mill shares, the disposition to take jing Co. (Fall River Iron Works Co.) Union Cotton Mfé. Go. 1,060,778 233071 oii.) 437,100 422811 838,267 14 
: profits, exceeding 200% in instances and There js a radital element among the Stevens Mfg. Co...... TISSUT } «= OE.EIS kk 555,155 150,702 687,194 9 
: ow 3 : : : ; : Conanicut Mills ...... 133,214 90,784 ..+. 25,700 186,673 30,000 10 
E 100% in most cases, 1s held in check. help. They have unions which are not Merchants’ Mfg. Co... 637,347 ...... 4,588 612,340 328,728. 940,964 14 
= fj The reason is two-fold. The primary affiliated with the regulars. Tests of Sagamore Mfg. Co.... 1,917,186 875,148 ...... 11,010 68,048"... . 26 
ff cause might be stated to be a feeling strength in contests with capital seemed Bourne Milla ..-...... 875824 186.780... $02,700 SSL 4ST ore 14 
that the upward movement has not to be the propensity of the leaders. Stafford Mills ........ 222,684 ...... 652,464 200,600 303.479 544,047 15 
: . : P ; Lincoln Mfg. Co..... 640,031 191,273 ..... 420,253 707,396 420,253 15% 
slowed down, and that prices are going Where the struggle was consequential Tecumseh Mills ...... WOTAG 5. sss: 14,898 607.140 181.105 653.813 14 
to new heights. The other reason = they lost; where the grievance was Davis attite co nasa ease 1,067,996 657,869 ...... 305,329 385,910 893,885 18 
acti . i i t . : Rich. orden Mfg. Co. WOGGe © vesewey.” bevama 399,708 50,215 420,374 13 
exactions of the taxes on incomes. Bo minor, the _ employers compromised, Durfee Mills .........- 1.096,725 437,403 ... $51,215 58,446 z. 
nation and state require shares of ex- without yielding principle in the slight- Osborn Mills ......... 260,831 eens sevens $85200 55.55 269,379 15 
a ‘ * : 99 af 
cess profits. Although it is easy and ad- est, The ebullition of feeling which @™KWriEht Mils ------ aS ee ne ec - 
a n . . BarnesG Ble. CO....62 sence BO givvens § a0cean 502,576 was 16 
vantageous to make turnovers un- cylminated in the imperative demand 


Outlook 


Textile Industry in Healthy Condi- 
tion—Production to Be Increased 
(From Our Regular Correspondent. ) 


OOLEN manufacturers in Canada 

closed the year 1919 under condi- 
tions greatly different from those that 
prevailed twelve months ago. The short- 
age and high prices of imported goods 
have created a literal famine for high 
grade cloths. The capacity of Canadian 
mills has been increased, and plans that 
are still incomplete call for the exten- 
sion of output that will add materially 
to the capacity of Canadian mills, The 
textile industry of Canada is in a healthy 
condition; a larger percentage of Cana- 
dian needs are being satisfied at present 
than at almost any previous period in 
the history of the Dominion. Imports 
of British woolens are not large enough 
to meet the requirements of the trade. 
It would probably be a surprise to many 
who think they are wearing British 
cloth to find that the material is of 
Canadian manufacture. Canada is ex- 
porting little or no cloth of fine quality. 
It is not claimed that the Canadian-made 
products are equal to the best products 
of British mills, but the assertion is 
ventured with little danger of contradic- 
tion that the best value dollar for dollar 
is in Canadian goods. 

There was a large quantity of machin- 
ery installed in the mills for the produc- 
tion of coarser goods, for which there 
is not a heavy demand for civilian trade 
in Canada. Much of this equipment is 
being used for the production of goods 
for export, and if this business were 
not forthcoming this department of the 
woolen industry would be idle for the 
most part. Grecian and Roumanian 
business has contributed towards the 
activity of upward of a score of Cana- 
dian woolen establishments. The order 
for the Greek Government will not be 
finished for at least eight months, ac- 
cording to the latest prospects. There 
has been delay in securing yarns from 
Great Britain, and this has made it im- 


possible to manufacture khaki cloth in 
time for delivery to the Greek Govern 
ment on schedule. Approximately 420,- 
000 yards of khaki frieze is being turned 
out by fourteen mills. Good 
has been made on this business 


Difficulties in Serge Production 


There have been difficulties in connec- 
tion with the production of the 420,000 
yards of khaki serge for Greece. Some 
sixteen mills are manufacturing these 
goods. A number of these establish- 
ments are installing machinery for this 
purpose, most of which has been secured 
from the United States. In recent weeks 
quite a number of the Canadian manu- 
facturers have undertaken trips to the 
American textile centers to purchase 
machinery. There has been delay in get- 
ting the yarn, and it is now thought that 
the final delivery cannot be made in 
June, 1920, as was provided for in the 
agreement. The delay was outside the 
control of the woolen manufacturers, 
and the goods are needed by Greece 
whenever they can be delivered. The 
mill will operate on long runs in pro- 
ducing this tunic serge, and they will 
be able to gain experience that will stand 
them in good stead for the manufacture 
of serges for civilian wear. Thus, it is 
seen that the advantage in connection 
with the order extends further than the 
immediate business. The opportunity is 
a good one for the acquiring of experi- 
ence in manufacture of serge by mills 
that have not previously been engaged 
in this line. The consequence is that the 
production of cloth in Canada will. be 
considerably larger than hitherto. 

Certain of the mills making high 
grade cloth are booked far ahead with 
orders and are assured of maximum 
activity for the next six months. It is 
expected that there will be stiffer com- 
petition later on when imported goods 


progress 
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Understandings 
As to Output 


You're more sure to get a reasonable amount of work 
when you and your operatives are agreed on what’s 
fair—what’s standard—for each job. 


LMA 


There’s the basis for such agreement in the production-records 


NR 


COUNTERS 


since these show accurately what the operator can average 
by honest attention to his machine, and what the employer 
should expect as a minimum requirement. 


The Set-Back Yardage 
Counter at left measures 
the yardage of output of 
finishing and other ma- 
makeshift 


devices or expensive meas- 


chinery, where 
uring instruments have been 
used. The  straightface 
friction wheel 1% yard in 
circumference is geared so 
it measures in units of one 
The counter reads 
in plain figures, and can 
be set back to zero from any 
figure by turning knob 
once around. 


yard. 





The new large model of Loom Counter and Hank Counter is also 
shown in the Veeder textile counter booklet—besides Braider Counters, 
Lineal Measuring Counters and others. Copy free to all mill men. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Protects Your Floors 


Oil cannot leak through this floor pan because 
of the raised bead—when the pan is nailed to 
the floor the nails go outside the bead. 


Getchell’s Galvanized Floor Pan is stronger 


and more durable than zinc—and can be fur 
nished in any size or shape. 


S. S. GETCHELL & SON 
Tin Cylinder Specialists 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Galvanized piping for pickers, 
slashers, ete. 


chiiaemieteandta tet Diee thane 


UUUULOYAMUR ENGR AANA RAUL AAEM 
PATENT ADJ USTABLE LEVER 
Gives uniform weight, essential to best 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 


, THE DIXON 
cCnanges 
results. 


weight without stopping frames. 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 







z 
E 
E 
i) 
E 
E 
E 
Ee 
Send for Samples to Latent LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. — 
mt Ute 
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3 These boxes are built of timber 3 
taken from our own lands, in = 
3 four styles as shown; present a & 
neat appearance, and are made t E 
3 carry heavy loads. E 
3 We solicit a trial order » 
White Pine, North Carolina E 

Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut E 


We Also Manufacture 


Kiln-Dried 
Mill 


and Dressed Lumber. 
Work—Ceiling, Flooring and 
Mouldings. 


oe & nee CO., aon 460, HICKORY, N. C. 


renter? 


nmi 





nmi? 


“ /ecmmneenemmmmannesces oe ee 


amen 
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*UUASLUSTSSTTAA AA UMAASESALLSELAUANEANN AAALAC NAAT STM WUUADONUUCQLUCSU0UL ENO PORE AA EONS AMA NN ANN 


WOODEN PACKING CASES 
ALL STYLES 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


Georgia Pine, White Pine, Cypress and Gum 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


nu 


CUBAN 


Box 1025 i=: ATLANTA, GA. 
TUGUUAEUGTEGCULETUU LEGAL UES AAEM AAA ETT Hii 5 
SMUT UUUUDENUUUALUUUE UOGAU AAS AET EER ee NT _— 


| Cc. M. Wall & Son 
Southmont, N. C. 

: Manufacturers of North Carolina 
BOX SHOOKS. BOX LUMBER 
and CRATING MATERIAL 
We Make a Specialty of 

; the Textile Business 
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kinds of COTTON WASTE 






Engine 


Complete Plants 
for Clzani ng, 




























































Cotton 
Wastz 
Wadding, Machines, 
Medicated Hard Waste 
acd ° Breakers, 
otton 
Thread 
Blankets, Extractors, 
Sponge Cloth, Rag Pickers, 


Yarn, etc. etc. 


THREAD EXTRACTOR 
For Card and Spinning Room Sweepings. Clearer Caps, etc. 


WM. TATHAM, Limited. Rochdale, England 


Agent, WILLIAM FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Establishes 18¢¢ 
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PICKER 
STICKS 


SECOND GROWTH 
HICKORY 


Z Binders 
Loom Lays 
Lug Straps = 
a Jack Sticks 
: Pick Levers 
Sweep Sticks 
Parallel Blocks 
Draper Cloth Blocks 
Scavenger P lls 
5 Treadle Blocks 
: Warp Rollers 
Pitman Arms 
Race Plates = 
Lease Rods ; 
Reed Caps 


Skewers 


THE CLAY MFG. CO., INC 


j Maiden North Carolina = 
duMsussanyenesannacsnencegnsnaengintir TPEUOUasae ngs Tonnes 


e 
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When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 


be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 
Manufactured by 
HUN BERRY 

FAN CO. 
Binferd Street 
Boston 


aN 


A. 
28 
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(A. M. Law& Company : 
i Spartanburg, S. C. P 
i Dealers in : 
‘ ‘ 

_ Southern Mill Stocks = 
3 Located in the center z 
2 of the Southern Cotton & 
+ Manufacturing. Twenty & 
= years in the business. i 
3 CORRESPONDENCE — SOLICITED = 
SANT i= 










J. LEON HOFFMAN 
Landscape Architect 
Industrial Villages a Specialty 


CANDLER ANNEX—ATLANTA, GA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC. 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer ofall kinds ot Spindles, Eizere, Rings 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ving Spindles and Flyersa Specialty. Light Forgings 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


WONT Naaa AN UUNMATSATTALATETT A ETT 


Quunnnvasunn nnn 





BULL 





USSLIDANLENETUCNNULUNNDOLENETEE TY 


TUITE EM 


° FOR PRINT WORKS, 
Elliot GI INGHAM AND 


Cloth Folder “®c#scumates, 


ETC, BTC. 
Send for circular. 
Manufactured by 


and Measurer 


ELLIOT & HALL, 64% Hermon 8t 
Worcester, Maas. 
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come into the Canadian market in larger = 
quantity. It may, however, be some time 
before the exporters of the United King- 
dom are able to pay much more atten- 
tion to the Dominion trade than is the 
case at present. At any rate, the Cana- 
dian manufacturers will be in a better 


position to meet competition by reason 


of advances made by them during the 
war. [n the trade, prospects for activ- 
ity in 1920 are considered to be very 


good, in spite of shorter hours of labor 
and a decrease in efficiency. 


Labor Difficulty 


The labor difficulty is a factor of 
much concern to the manufacturers. Fe- 
male labor especially is in short supply 
and there are some to 
whether relief can be expected through 
immigration from the British Isles. The 
shortage of skilled female help is one 
of the largest handicaps to the textile 
trades. In individual cases employers 
have found it impossible to operate their 
plants continuously owing to employes 
absenting themselves. Interruption to 
production for such reasons is not un 
usual. Conservative 
labor costs for 1919 at about 
per cent. higher than in 1918, 
increase over pre-war labor 
run from 100 to 110 per cent., 
to representative 
rising costs of 


inquiries as 


estimates place 
10 to 25 
while the 
has 
according 
Continually 
raw materials have been 
features of practically all branches of 
the textile industry, covering knit goods, 
woolen cloth, cotton and silk. Notable 
price advances have been reported in 
recent weeks. The rise in exchange 
rates with the United States has been a 
factor in causing manufacturers to ad- 
vance their quotations in recent weeks. 
As a rule, the practise has been to order 
raw materials for a longer period in ad- 
vance than was necessary 
nary conditions; instead of getting yarns 
for delivery within two months, manu- 
facturers have foreseen their require- 
ments for five to six months ahead. In 
this way they are able to insure a fairly 
steady supply of materials. 


costs 


opinions 


under ordi- 


Export Prospects 


As to prospects for export business 
of a commercial character, as distin- 
guished from the orders arranged 
through Government credits, such as the 
Roumanian order, or for military re- 
quirements (such as the Greek Govern- 
ment’s order) there may be many im- 
portant developments to record during 
the next year. Agents of the Canadian 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association have 
been sent to several countries 
crete 


, and con- 
results from their efforts may be 


expected in the coming months. This 
business will aid greatly in ensuring 
prosperity in the textile industry in a 


number of departments. 
and children’s 


Men’s, women’s 
hosiery, underwear and 
sweaters are among the commodities for 
which a demand has been found in over- 
seas markets. The permanence of such 
business does not amount to certainty 
some quarters. In other directions 
that Canadians 
can retain some of the overseas business, 
particularly in markets where a tariff 
preference is given to goods of Canadian 
manufacture. It is difficult in some in- 


= stances to quote prices for delivery sev- 


eral months hence, owing to the shifting 
scale of costs. In general there is a dis- 
tinct note of optimism in the whole 
textile industry, and there is little fear 
that demands for goods will be less brisk 
in 1920. Domestic trade is expected to 
hold up to its present activity and ex- 
port business chances are judged to be 
favorable. 
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WANTED: 


Advice of Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


In our desire to render to manufacturers and jobbers a ser\ 

ice that may be of great value, we seek your advice on the 
course that a prudent merchant in your line of business 
should pursue in buying and selling goods, when prices show 
a declining tendency. 

(1) How 


should a 


merchant avoid the dangers involved in tall 
ing prices? 
(2) What policy should he follow in buying goods? 
(3) What policy should he employ in selling goods? 
(4) What should be his terms of sale to his customers 
(5) What should be his policy in collecting his accounts? 
(6) What should be his policy in borrowing money ? 
We desire to get the consensus of opinion of manufacturers ai 
wholesalers as to the precautions which ought to be taken on a fall 


ing merchandise market, 


in order to avert 
are compiling a treatise 


that will show the 


a crisis or disaster. We 


views of business leaders 


HADI AAUOUI A DARATDDUHAEOHOE OA OANA NNT 


\) i] 


i 


Mi 


MMT 


PHY 





of America on this vital subject. To all firms who contribute to = 
the symposium we will send this brochure free of cost. It will be = 
off the press shortly. May we not have your views on the above ? 2 
or NEW YORK E M. TREAT. PRESIDENT z 
“THE COMPANY THAT ISSUES THE UNLIMITED POLICY” 2 
91 William St., New York City 2 
415 Locust St.. St. Louis, Mo. = 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT 
ind all principal cities 

Tet 

= ING TNUUM AUK AU UN. AGLOUNWT ARS PUUUAbAAOSAAA iM 


3 


a 


The 
Liberty 
Knotter 


Manufactured and Sold by 


MILL DEVICES CO., Durham, N.C.,U.S. A. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 


SUPERIOR to HUMIDIFIERS 
for CARDING and DRAWING 


Many of the largest mills in the country have found this out 
and have equipped their entire plants with 
this improved device. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZEK CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
M. S. PENNELL, Gen. Sales Agt, 127 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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: !COOUUUUYUUAAAUO UAE LALA RAMANA LEMANGRSNNNEENONENNGAEANN UA: 3 
! E.S. DRAPER | 
CARVER, MACOMBER & ae 
WEST INCORPORATED F CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
en ALS LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
5 AND CITY PLANNER i 
ENGINEERS : PREPARATION OF ILLUSTRATED REPORTS 
: E ; : - EMBODYING SUGGESTIONS FOR GENERAL 
Plans — Specifications— Supervision : MILL VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AND_ IM- 
E PROVEMENT PROGRAMS TO GOVERN 
Textile Mills and Power Plants : ne: Sanrnee 
Coal Handling Plants z MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Fuel Oil Burning Systems RE | 
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261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 












31 Rossel Edward Mitchell 8 Company, Ltd. 
BDOOOOO® ©OOQOOO™ 3 
3 Architects, Engineers, Town Planners 
Sout AULA UCLA AERA LE WOUUELUAAERAAMOALUAL AUR EAAUEA SAN CeL CEUTA OMAN UMMA NNN NAA AANA UANL LAAN GAULT LATHONNAELLATEATHY 3 
: i NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
CLARK, MacMULLEN & RILEY, In. |] .. , 
E C ' E = Designers and Supervising Constructors of Industrial Towns 
z onsulting Engineers e 3 
: TEXTILE MILLS a CHEMI c AL W ORK S = au NUR ETAT MTNA LAMINATED ra 
E SITES SELECTED aaa PLANTS DESIGNED 2 LAUNMEREMA NET ELL ELUREOT ELLA NETL ~“TAMES CHITTICK me 
= 101 Park Avenue Marion Building E : J C ine Textile Sueciall : 
: NEW YORK eg onsulting Lextile Specialist z 
CLEVELAND 5 122 East 25th St. N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. F 
uit Hu VHT 1 1 Wate HUNTUPTUNUANUERTANLUNNY n nM Z E 
MILL FORMS 
PANUMLANNEVRLAERLAMA ANALG COALVILLE UULUIYOLUROUMOUTE ERLE Eng = Cost Calculated, Fabrics Analyzed, Expert Testimony, Damages -Investigated, z 
= Textile Lectures and Private Instruction, Business Literature z 
| CHAS. M. KELSO CO, | a | 
*9 nc. : Author and publisher of “ Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” : 
3 = Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 6580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered = 
Industrial Engineers & Contractors _ Cottons —Sitke—Weelene —Linens—Pile Fubeics, Ete 
S a li t - th ‘a li : f = LLLP LEE ULL IUMEELCUI ELIMITE LE LULET ULIMIT ULL MEAL LTS PEGE UCC LLL Doo mis 
pecialists in the Application o = 
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Electrica], Mechanical & Hydraulic Power =~ 


In Industrial Plants 


To Manufacturers Seeking Industrial Sites | 


AUN ENNASATALIN 




















A Company with public utility interests in a large number of com- = 
UTICA, N. Y. DAYTON, OHIO 2 munities in several states is prepared to assist you in selection of 
ae niin a aii acres = — factory locations. Information has been compiled of available sites, 
MUNN UALR LEGAL AEA AT Ta TOUUCTUUNNTTEN DED EEAA ENN HEM EHNA HATA | SS . . . 
2 suitable buildings, power and water rates, fuel costs, labor supply, : 
z rates of taxation, freight rates, civic conditions, etc., all of which | 
a amen = with uyner assistance is available, without charge, upon applica- : 
E = tion to i 
E . : i 
' Warren B. Lewis | MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
5 CONSULTING ENGINEER = 72 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 
E Textile Plants Steam and Elec . Power PL See mn Mc sun 
3 ' 3 gine | pee oo ee sg yg a Se ngaged = me work of on ee 
: mproving me t t t : 
supervision of machines and industrial operations, eS S7etomattic Day © Zimmermann 
tus ene eo this service with the effectiveness resulting INCORPORATED 
2 = Engineers—Industrial Architects—Managers 
= PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | a Layout, Design and Construction of Industrial cious oe. 
2 3 611 Che PHILADELPHIA, 
Com ieieie - Sensual ane eeeitensieeteticitiiaiteeatintesiatsamenteig cee 
t AUUTAALTHENTALY LULA mn [a UNMManeeeLsneaaenervecocnearveceameneeernnereeennersenanasnanegasnicvequerersqnraentty UeaesTynenrexeaueas eas 0" 
W. E. S. DYER 
Federal Engineering Company 1 MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 
Architectural Engineers B Design, Specifications and Superintend- Ressgracations, Valuations ond, . Re 
Design and Superintendence for g ence for Textile Mills, Industrial ports on Mill properties. ower — 
Textile Mills wav Necentaled Plants = Plants and Kindred Structures. . 2 Sea ’ 
218 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. = Land Title Buildin PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton 


Betmont, N. C. The Linford Mills 
hive been incorporated with $1,000,000 
pital by A. C. Lineberger and J. E. 
lord, who were mentioned lately as 
to organize a company and build a 


10,000-spindle yarn mill. 


“BELMONT, 


build a 10,000-spindle yarn mill. 


CUMBERLAND, N. C. A new corpora- 
formed known as the 
Corley Mills, Inc., with a capital stock 
of $500,000 divided into $250,000 com- 


tion has been 


mon and $250,000 preferred. All of 


the common stock has been placed and 
the preferred stock will be offered for 


sale shortly. 
lows: 


The officers are as fol- 
Clifton Corley, president; Dr. 
J. Vance McGougan, vice president; W. 
E. Du Pre, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors: Clifton Corley, Dr. J. Vance 
McGougan, R. M. Van Story, L. Gentry, 
O. W. Holmes, John R. Tolar, Jr., all 
ot Fayetteville, N. C.; W. E. Du Pre 
and E. W. Allen of Atlanta, Ga., and 
John N. Tracey of Philadelphia. The 
Necronsett Mill have 10,000 spindles on 
28/2 to 38/ combed peeler yarns, which 
they ship on ball warps, skeins or tubes. 
lhe mill is comparatively new, and half 
of it is less than one®*year old, as the 
mill has just been doubled. The selling 
agents will be the Riddle Co., Philadel- 
phia. As Mr. Corley is also president of 
the Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
the two organizations will be probably 
administered from one office. The Phil- 
adeiphia office of the Necronsett Mills, 
Inc., now located at 535 Bourse Bldg., 
will be discontinued in the course of 
ibout four weeks. 

*GasTonia, N. C. The Adams- 
Spencer Spinning Mills have been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $300,- 
000. The mill will be equipped with 
6,000 spindles and will manufacture 40s, 
50s and 60s combed yarns. The of- 
ficers of the company are W. H. Adams, 
president; George R. Spencer, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. 


Lenoir, N. C._ Vz. 
build a textile mill. 


D. Guire will 


Lincotnton, N. C. The Oaks Spin- 
ning Co. has been chartered with $300,- 
000 capital by J. L. Lineberger of Lin- 
colnton, John C. Rankin and S. M. 
Robinson of Lowell, N. C. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. The Eliza- 
beth Spinning Co. has been chartered 
with $800,000 capital by W. A. Har- 
rill and R. J. Dobbins. It will erect a 
12,000 spindle combed yarn mill. 


St. Pauts, N. C. The Alexander 
Cotton Mills have been organized with 
$300,000 capital and A. R. McEachern 
is president. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Taunton 
Manufacturing Company is a new tex- 
tle firm which will locate here in the 
near future, having received a charter 
from the secretary of state in Provi- 
dence last week. The new concern will 
manufacture, buy and sell textile fab- 
tics of all kinds, and has a capital of 
$100,000. The incorporators are all con- 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


N. C. The Perfection 
Spinning Co. has been incorporated with 
$1,000,000 capital by A. C. Lineberger 
and D. P, Stowe, who were mentioned 
recently as to organize a company and 
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nected with a Woonsocket law firm and 


include Congressman Ambrose Kenne- 
dy of that city, as well as one of his 
law partners, James T. Greene, and 
Miss Margaret F. Hill. The firm plans 
to locate in a plant already built here 
and at present unoccupied. 


MemPHIs, TENN. The Romac Mills 
have been organized to manufacture 
cotton twine, rope and batting, by Lu- 
ther McCallum and W. W. Robinson 
of the Memphis Cotton firm of Mc- 
Callum & Robinson. A mill will be 
built of brick and steel, 70x170 feet, 
and equipped with the most modern 
type of machinery. The plant will be 
operated by electricity, and it is ex- 
pected to start operations some time 
between March 15 and April 1. 


HuntTSvILLE, ALA. The Lowe Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of ging- 
hams and other cotton goods, has in- 


creased its capital from $300,000 to 
$550,000, for general business expan- 
sion. 


GriFFIN, GA. Announcement is made 
by the Griffin Manufacturing Co. that 
contracts have been awarded to the 
R. M. Walker Co., of Atlanta, for the 
construction of two additional textile 
mills. One of these will be two stories, 
75x 170 ft., and cost $70,000. The other 
will be two stories, 100x220 ft. and 


will cost $80,000. 


GriFFIN, Ga. The Rushton Cotton 
Mills will build a $225,000 weave shed, 
one story in size, 200x225 feet. The 
contract has not as yet been awarded 


*New Beprorp, Mass. Changes in 
the original plans will add almost one 
third to the length of the new mill to 
be erected for the William Whitman 
interests, making it one of the largest 
in this section of the country. The 
mill will be known as the No. 4 Mano- 
met, and not the Waquoit as was origi 
nally planned, and will be 892 feet long 
instead of 688 and will be 168 wide, to 
be three stories in height. This will 
make it the longest of the mills in the 
city of New Bedford, with the excep- 
tion of the Nashawena, and will meas- 
ure 1037 feet when the present exten- 
sion is complete. 


*McComs, Miss. The Standard Tex- 
tile Products Co., New York, will in- 
crease McComb Cotton Mill, which it 
recently purchased. A 175 x 95-foot ad- 
ditional building will be erected to pro- 
vide space for 20,000 spindles and 400 


looms. It is understood that this 
equipment of machinery has _ been 
ordered. 

Kansas’ City, Mo. The Snower 


Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
white duck cloth, is arranging for the 
construction of a new six-story plant, 
about 58x 80 feet, at Eighteenth street 
and Baltimore avenue, for 
operations. The works 
to cost $90,000. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C. The Melville 
Manufacturing Co. has plans for its 
recently announced addition. It will 
erect a $40,000 two story 175x75 foot 
slow burning brick mill building and 
install 6,000 spindles with accompany- 
ing machinery. The equipment will 
cost $250,000 and be furnished through 
the Whitin Machine Works of Whit- 
insville, Mass. The daily capacity will 
be 1100 pounds of cotton yarn, with 
150 operatives employed. 


increased 
are estimated 


Scientific 
Mill White 


A Mill White to meet factory 
needs. A Mill White not glossy 
enough to glare yet mirror-like 
enough to reflect every atom of 
daylight and absorb none. 


Such a mill white is 


Impaco 


Scientifically designed for factory 
interiors, you will find the cover- 
ing capacity of Impaco Mill 
White surprisingly large. 


You will find as other textile 
manufacturers have found that 
Impaco Mill White is more than 
a daylight intensifier, that the at- 
mosphere it creates among your 
employees subtly charges them 
with productive cheerfulness and 
enthusiasm. 


Impaco Mill White can be washed 
as easily as tile, and is of extraordi- 
nary toughness and durability. It 
can be furnished in either flat or 
gloss. 


IMPERIAL PAINT CO. 


Long Island City, N. Y. and Phila., Pa. 
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All steel construction. Drop 
forged, everlasting H H Plates. 
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means more profits. OT-STEEL 
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The Watts Mills 
retained E. S. Draper, landscape 
architect and city planner, Charlotte, 
N. C. and New York City, to make 
surveys and plans for general improve- 
ment of their village. 


LaurENS, S. C. 
have 


TENN The 
awarded build- 
‘onstruction 


*CHATT 
Thatcher Spinning Co. 
Turner ( 


ANOOGA, 


ing contract to 


Co., New York, and machinery con- 
tract to William Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Its additional mill 


building will be three stories high of 
reinforced concrete and there will also 
he erected a warehouse. 
The machinery 30,464 
spindles for doubling present plant and 
will cost $650,000 


four-story 


will include 


*DANVILLE, VA The Riverside & 
Idan River Cotton Mills have awarded 
all contracts for additional building 


construction and new machinery 


weeded for the company’s big enlarge- 


ment recently announced as_ planned. 


The Aberthaw Construction Co., Bos- 
ion, has contract for building a_ four- 
story, 840x144 foot, concrete mill 
structure with 1,000 foot concrete 
bridge, costing $1,500,000 New Eng- 
land firms have the machinery con- 


tracts and the additional equipment is 


to include 35,000 spindles with 1,700 
looms and electric power drive, all 
costing $2,000,000 
Wool 
New Lonpon, Conn. Plans are 
under consideration by the Mystic 
Woolen Mills, located in the Old 


Mystic district, for the rebuilding of 


the section of its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
about $100,000 

*LOUISVILLE, Ky The Louisville 


Woolen Mills, this city, are improving 
their mill to the extent of putting in 
new lockers, rooms and lunch 
room. The company lately added to 
its equipment 8 new McCloskey looms 
and expects to add 4 more as soon as 
be delivered. 


wash 


same can 


*CALIFORNIA, Mo The Moniteau 
Woolen Mills awarded contracts for 
addition recently noted. The company 
will erect a 2-story 90x 70-foot brick 
building costing $35,000 and install 40 


looms with electric motors, this ma- 
chinery costing $60,000 

*NORRISTOWN, PA The Hosey 
Worsted Co., this city, are reported to 
contemplate making changes in_ their 


branch plants 


*Lowett, Mass. The Waterside Mills, 
recently incorporated, has a capital of 
$100,000, and will manufacture cordu- 


roys, velveteens, moleskins, etc. J. R. 
Howlett is president and Cliye E. Hock- 
the concern 


The Verd Mont Mills 
sold by Frank W. Agan 
Walker, and will hereafter be 
under the name of H. E. 
& Co. Mr. Walker has been 
with the company the 


meyer is treasurer of 


Luptow, V1 
Co. has 
to H. E 
operated 
Walker 
associated 


) 


past 22 


Passaic, N. J. The Pitkin-Holdsworth 
Worsted Co., manufacturer of worsted 
varns, etc., has filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of a change in its 
corporate name to the Pitkin Worsted 


Co. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


been 


for 
years, 


Knit 

New Orveans, La, Arthur I. Kauf- 
man, Chas. A. Kaufman, Jr., Harold 
Bb. Kaufman and other associates have 
formed a company to manufacture 
women’s silk hose. They will operate 
under the name of the Floradel Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc. The company has a 
capital of $80,000 and a mill is now 
in the course of construction under 
the supervision of Emile Weil, archi- 
tect. The first board of directors of 
the company will include Charles A. 


Kaufman, president; Arthur I. Kauf- 
man, vice-president; Harold B. Kauf- 
man, secretary-treasurer, and Sylvan 
Newberger and Ben Beekman. 
*Mi_ctBripce, Me. The Millbridge 


Knitting Co., recently incorporated, is 
operating a plant on stockinette sweat- 
ers and hosiery. The plant is equipped 
with six knitting machines, with more 
to be installed later. The company 
buys woolen worsted and merino yarns. 
Che president is E. W. Bagnell, and 
J. F. Leighton is treasurer. The cap- 
ital of the company is $10,000. 


*‘JouNstown, N. Y. The Comfort 
Knitting Co., manufacturers of knitted 
gloves, is to establish another mill in 
Gloversville which will be operated in 
conjunction with the plant here, as 
recently noted. The company has pur- 
chased a plot of ground near the Trout- 
wine factory in Gloversville, and as soon 
as weather permits ground will be broken 
for the erection of a brick building of 
latest mill construction. The new mill 
will contain approximately 10,000. sq. 
ft. of floor space, and will be three 
stories high and 36x90 feet. The esti- 
mated cost will, it is said, be about 
$25,000, and the plant will be ready for 
occupancy by fall, according to expec- 
tations. The stockholders of the com- 
pany have voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the company from $10,000 
to $50,000 to take care of the expansion 
plans. Charles L. Troutwine is presi- 
dent of the company. 


*“CHATTANOOGA, TENN, The Kyle- 
Shelton Hosiery Mills, recently organ- 
ized to manufacture children’s hosiery, 
by W. S. Shelton, W. B. Davis and 
W. C. Kyle, has a capital of $25,000. 
The company has taken over a_ two- 
story building, 75x 100 ft., which is 
being remodeled for manufacturing 
purposes. 


*RapForp, Va. The Paul Knitting 
Mills Co., Pulaski, Va., has decided on 
its proposed branch here. It will erect 
a one-story 150x 40 ft. concrete block 
building costing $30,000, and install 250 
knitting machines driven by 30 horse- 
power electric drive. The daily output 


will be 750 dozen pairs of hose. About 
150 operatives will be employed. 
*New Orveans, La. The Floradel 


Knitting Mills, recently organized with 
a capital of $80,000, has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a new 
local mill for the manufacture of 
women’s silk hosiery. Charles A. and 
Harold B. Kaufman, formerly — silk 
manufacturers of Paterson, N. J., are 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


*Fort Prain, N. Y. The plans of 
the Bailey Knitting Co. for expanding 
its plant here are understood to have 
been put aside for the present. The 
concern recently purchased the land 
and buildings adjoining the mill with 
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St. Louis 
Alternating Carrent Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 
Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 HP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. £ 


St. Lodis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 








Air Capacity 
You can get best results—and very likely 
increase your air capacity—without i: 
creasing your operating cost—by insta 
ing a Curtis Air Compressor. Curt 
Compressors bear an enviable reputatic 
for high efficiency, durability, simplicity 
freedom from trouble or break-downs 


Tested in thousands of plants, they have 
Proven their superiority. 
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ihe announced purpose of demolishing 
the buildings and using the materials 
for building homes for the employes, 
holding the land for expansion. At 
the request of local business men how- 
ever, the Bailey Co. has consented to 
sell or lease the property to a new 
company which it is said will shortly 
locate here. 


\suLey, Pa. The R. West Knitting 
Co. is understood to be considering 
plans for the construction of a new 
;wo-story brick plant, about 60x 18u 
feet, on Manhattan street, estimated to 
cost about $50,000. 


East GREENVILLE, Pa. Unger & 
Shaner, owners of the Perkiomen 
Knitting Mills, will install more ma- 
chinery and double their floor space by 
taking over the second and third floors 

heir building, at present occupied 
by a cigar manufacturer. The Unger 
& Shaner firm at present uses only the 
basement and first floor of the building. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 
prepared for the erection of an addi- 
to the plant of Friedberger-Aaron 
Manufacturing Co., 18th and Courtland 
Streets, near Wayne Junction. This 
is to be a three-story building of brick 
and concrete, 65 x 104 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ Pennsyl- 
yania Knitting Mills, Sixteenth and 
Callowhill Streets, manufacturers of 


sweaters, mufflers, and other fancy knit 
have filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of an increase in 
their capital from $50,000 to $94,000, to 


goods, 


provide for general business expansion. 
Silk 

|’\rerSON, N. J. Samuel Boehm, silk 

merchant of this city, purchased a tract 


ind adjoining that of Jacob Paster- 
k. Current report is that a four- 
story silk mill will be erected at a cost 
of approximately $150,000 to $200,000. 


\MSTERDAM, N. Y. The organiza- 
of a new silk company to be known 

he Quality Silk Fabric Co., Inc., 

just been completed, and has been 

tered with the secretary of state, 
rding to announcement just made. 
directors and chief stockholders are 

d J. Roley, a city official ? Jeremiah 
Sullivan and Paul A. Doty, all of this 
it The concern will manufacture 
silk jersey cloth. The property at 44 
Wall street, owned by Van B. Wheaton 
nl formerly occupied as a_ knitting 
by F. J. Shutts & Co., has been 

d and improvements will be started 


mmediately. The new mill will have 
quipment of eight looms of the 
st pattern. Contracts have been 


d for four 6f the machines, and 
ns secured on the others. Work 

will be commenced by August 1 at the 

latest and it is expected that by Novem- 
he entire eight machines will be in 
ition. Messrs. Sullivan and Doty 
it is understood, have charge of 
ifacturing. 


Fatits, N. Y. The new silk 
mill which is planned by Robert G. 
Clark, former vice-president of the Clark 
Textile Co., of Saratoga Springs, is to 
be crected in this city on a site already 
secured, according to announcement of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The new 
mill, which will manufacture silk jersey 
cloth and silk gloves, will be of the 
latest approved mill construction. The 
contract for the construction work has 


ULENS 


Indicates previous mention of project. 
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been awarded to the Cummings Con- 
struction Co. of this city, but work will 
not be started until spring. A. S. Clark, 
formerly treasurer of the Clark Textile 
Co., will, it is said, be associated with 
his brother in the new mill. The local 
chamber of commerce is planning a 
campaign to provide housing facilities 
for the employes of the new mill. 

SarATOGA Sprincs, N. Y. A commit- 
tee of the local board of trade held 
several conferences. with Robert G. 
Clark, when special inducements were 
offered for the location here of the 
proposed new silk mill. Mr. Clark, 
however, has decided to establish his 
factory at Glens Falls. The board of 
trade is now in communication with an 
out-of-town silk concern which is seek- 
ing a site for the erection of a large 
silk mill and hopes soon to be able to 
announce the name of the firm, which 
it is expected will locate here. 


Banoor, Pa. The Slate Belt Fabric 
Co. has recently inaugurated operations 
in its new local plant for the manu- 
facture of Atlas cloth. The main build- 
ing of the company is about 50 x 150 ft., 
while this is supplemented by a dye 
house about 30x100 ft. The works 
are completely modern throughout. 


OLYPHANT, Pa. The Midvalley Silk 
Co., which recently was incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000, has awarded 
a contract to the G. A. Westcott Co., 
Wyoming avenue, Scranton, for the 
erection of a new two-story plant about 
51x 140 ft., on Main street, estimated 


to cost approximately $80,000. David 
J. Morgan heads the company. 
ALBANY, Ata. Charles H. Eyster 


and associates are understood to be 
considering plans for the establishment 
of a new local silk mill. 


*Paterson, N. J. The Atlas Silk 
Hosiery Company have just completed 
their new mill for the manufacture of 
ladies’ full fashioned silk hosiery. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. The Berfelden 
Mills contemplate making a notable in- 
crease in the number of looms.  In- 
formation is not forthcoming as_ to 
just where the new addition will be 
made, whether at the plant here or at 


3ethel, Conn., or whether a new loca- 
tion will be found. 
*PLEASANTVILLE, N. J. The Best 


Silk Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of silk ribbon, are arranging plans for 
the building of a new mill here. This 
company has 35 looms at the present 
time but is now in the market for ad- 
ditional looms. 


New York, N. Y. The Canton Silk 
Mill, Inc., 432 Fourth avenue, has filed 
notice with the Secretary of State of 
an increase in its capital from $25,000 
to $100,000, to provide for general 
business expansion. 


*ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Iron Warp 
Silk Mills will install 64 new looms 
when their addition, now in the course 
of construction, is completed. They 
will continue to run their old mill. The 
company, of which Robert N. Engel is 
president, Pauline Engel treasurer and 
Robert N. Engel superintendent, has a 
capital of $10,000 and will manufacture 
broad silk. They sell direct and are 
now in the market for knitting, silk 
and spinning machinery. 


Incorporations 


WILMINGTON, Det. Charter of incor- 
poration has been granted to the Cot- 
ton Maturing Co. of America, with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Incorporators are 
T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, S. F. Dill, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Witmincton, Det. Charter of incor- 
poration has been issued to the Chesa- 
peake Flax and Linen Corporation, with 
a capital of $1,500,000. The incorpora- 
tors are M. L. Horty, M. C. Kelly, S. 
L. Mackey, Wilmington, Del. 


BAttTimMorE, Mp. The American Fiber 
Products Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture silk, wool, cotton and other 
textile fabrics. The capital is composed 
of 1,000 shares without par value. The 


. incorporators are Paul B. Barringer, Jr., 


George B. Brooks and Clarence W. 
Gaylor. 

Fatt River, Mass. The Rocco Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture fibrous and textile fabrics. 
The company has a capital of $25,000 


and the incorporators are Edward Rose, 


president; Henry Rose and S. M. 
Whalen, treasurers. 
FARNUMSVILLE, Mass. The Wuska- 


nut Mills, Inc., have been incorporated, 
to succeed the company already existing 
under that name. The capital is $100,000 
and the officers are: Jacob F. Brown, 
president; Henry B. Whitman, treas- 
urer and clerk; Spaulding Bartlett, Al- 
bert Cushing, Harry H. Daw, Albert S. 
Howe and Chas. W. Brown, Jr., direc- 
tors. 

Paterson, N. J. The United States 
Silk Throwing Co., 194 Market street, 
has filed articles of incorporation here, 
giving $250,000 as the capitalization and 
the following as incorporators: Benj. 
Greenberg, agent; Joseph Bauer, Harold 
D. Green and Wm. Brown. 


Paterson, N. J. James H. Farrar, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation 
here, giving a capitalization of $200,000, 
with the following incorporators: James 
H. Farrar, George Doherty and Wm. C. 
Barber, all of this city. A going plant 
is being operated at 169 McBride ave- 
nue. 

Paterson, N. J. The Adnor Elastic 
Fabric Mills, 37 Howe avenue, Passaic, 
have filed articles of incorporation here, 
giving a capitalization of $100,000, by 
the following incorporators: August 
Naab, Sr., agent; August Naab, Jr., and 
Carl Adams. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Leroy Blanchard 
& Co., this city, has been incorporated 
to manufacture textiles. The company 
has a capital of $10,000 and the incor- 
porators are L. Blanchard, D. D. 
Schmidt and F. A. Howlan. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. The M. & S. Knit- 
ting Mills have been incorporated, with 
capital of $10,000, to manufacture hos- 
iery and underwear. The incorp. ‘tors 
are Isador Mandell, Solomon and Bessie 
Sliperman, 422 Saratoga avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

New York, N. Y. The Peacock Knit- 
ting Mills have been incorporated, with 
capital of $50,000, by J. and I. Smoloff, 
1183 Marmon avenue, and Isaac Field. 


New York, N. Y. Forrest and Mor- 
rison, Inc., have been incorporated, with 
capital of $100,000, to manufacture nets, 
piece goods and handkerchiefs. The in- 
corporators are George Forrest, William 
S. Morrison and Julius J. Wagner, 203 
West 102nd street, New York. 
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BURY COMPRESSOR CoO. 
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money and worry. M. C. 
B. Equipment. 


Our lubricators for shaft- 
ing, pulleys and 
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in many railroad shops, 
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our metallic packing on 
Steam Rods. 
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THE FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
OPERATING 
FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS Telephone Union 963 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE PLANT Telephone Union 1857 
ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
Manufacturers of HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES Reboring Cylinders, 


Overhauling and Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing 
Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Miil Repairs, Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Torn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Special Machinery for Textile Work. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission “Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
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W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 25 Madison Avenue 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


: New York i 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK WOOLENS WORSTEDS  BROADCLOTHS 
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W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 


25 Madison Ave. New York 
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HEAVY MEN’S WEAR 
LINES BADLY SPLIT 


Worsted Suitings Generally Disbursed 
by Allotment, Leaving It a Free-for- 
All Race for Carded Woolens 


Selling agents see in the current 
men's wear situation mainly a highly 
unbalanced situation between the wor- 
sted and carded woolen _ suitings. 
Openings of the week, while they em- 
phasize the disparity, throw little light 
on the real cast of the fall 1920 selling 
season. The split was engineered in 
suitings probably as much as a year 
ago, and has gone steadily from bad 
to worse, until now the two elements 
are travelling quite distinct roads. 

Worsted suitings, as one selling 
agent sees the situation, are in extreme 
demand, and practically every worsted 
line of any importance is to be allotted. 
This condition practically insures the 
absorption of every yard of worsteds 
that comes off the looms, for the simple 
reason that an insufficient yarn produc- 
tion throughout the year, to a certain 
extent, establishes in advance a limited 
output of them. When, in addition, is 
taken into account the fall 1919 debts 
of goods that have not as yet been 
cleared out of the situation, some of 
which promise now, owing to mill de- 
lays, to run until midsummer, the prev- 
alent idea that worsteds are certain of 
absorption appeals to the judgment as 
exceptionally well founded. 

Can 1919 Allotments Be Cut? 


In certain quarters of the market 
doubt is cast on the feasibility of cut- 
ting down allotments again on 1919 
heavyweight goods that are still due. 
Certain mills that were tied up for 
weeks during the worst of the retard- 
ing period last year, give ear to the 
suggestion as a sensible and effective 
method of regaining an approximately 
normal situation in 1921. At the same 
time the continued rise in piece goods 
values since that time has made an un- 
usual complication, brings about an un- 
precedented situation, and an attempt 
to right the seasons in this way would 
be sure to be looked upon as arbitrary. 
It would be as equally certain to raise 
a storm, others comment. The fact re- 
mains, however, that selling agents who 
are in this predicament see now for a 
certain thing that their fall 1920 pro- 
ductions are severely curtailed, and 
their feelings this week as the market 
takes on more of a rushing aspect in 
torward business, are far removed from 
pleasurable. 

_As to exactly what is happening to 
lancy carded woolen lines no two ac- 
counts agree. It is too early in the 
new season to venture an absolute pre- 
liction as to the ultimate success of 
the lines launched upon the market. 
Certain of the better established lines 
have little need to cater to the new 
attitude of the trade towards this class 
of fabric, for the swift-handed buyer 
's on the spot and indicating his ac- 
ceptance, usually of the full allotment 
tits equivalent. The fancy cassimer: 
situation contains, however, more of the 
tlement of competition within itself 
than is the case with the worsted di- 
vision, for instance. Serges, and what 
happens to them, is of less interest, 
take it the trade around, than the fill- 
ing out of the clothiers’ lines with suit- 
ings that will go, and further than that, 
that wil] go ona dubious public that may 
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take it into its head to be in rebellion 
against high prices. As a consequence 
the beginnings of a special movement 
in the new fall season is already dis- 
cerned in the activity in fancy cassi- 
meres. The lines that are styled bril- 
liantly are making their way fast so far 
as operations have already gone, it is 
understood. In certain quarters there 
is a subdued expectation that carded 
woolen suitings will have a hard row 
to hoe, because it is believed there is 
a tendency to take up every yard of 
fancy and medium worsteds that is 
allocated, and pass by cassimeres, ex- 
cept of the extremely best values. While 
it is too soon to determine the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of this early esti- 
mate, it is felt to be one of the current 
developments that will bear watching. 
Where Overcoatings Come In 

There is a contributory situation to 
the issue in the status of overcoatings. 
Enforced curtailment of productions 
months ago established a tendency to 
run low on fall 1920 overcoating lines. 
This was regarded as quite a natural 
development, as overcoatings comprised 
a stop-gap in the production turn from 
war to civilian goods, and they were a 
pretty heavy thing on last year’s mar- 
ket. A strong undercurrent of over- 
coating demand comes to the new sea- 
son, however, especially in plaid and 
fancybacks, and it would not be sur- 
prising if a specially large business were 
accomplished in them. It is possible 
that these fabrics may be the first to 
Make a breaking of allotment schedules, 
a readjustment at the last moment, in 
some instances, and become another 
effective stop-gap in the struggle to 
operate in the regularly accredited sea 
sons on a more normal basis. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


It is confidently predicted that the 
real interest in accomplishment in the 
fall selling season centers in fancy 
carded woolens, since worsteds are 
more hampered in production 

Herbert Lawton & Co. followed up 
showings of cassimeres at $3.50 net a 
yard, previously noted, with openings 
this week of 16 oz. coatings at $2.87% 
net and tweeds at $2.50 net. 

The J. K. & L. S. Weiner Co., Inc., 
opened lines of Cyril Johnson overcoat- 
ings for the fall season 1920 in the 
following descriptions: 26 oz. worsted 
warp, wool filled, at $4.25 per yard net; 
No. 68 kerseys, $5 per yard net; No. 91 
kerseys, $6 per yard net. 

J. P. Stevens & Co. allotted a limited 
amount of Peacedale fancy mixtures at 
$7.25 regular per yard. 

Millbrook Woolen Co. opened over- 


coatings for the fall 1920 season in 
woveknit fabrics as follows: 27 to 29 
oz. ulstering, $2.971%4 per yard net; 


elysians and shetlands, $3.87%4 per yard 
net; 30 to 32 oz. hockey cloth, $4.67% 
per yard net; in woven goods, 26 to 28 
oz. elysians, $3.671%4 per yard net; 24 
to 26 oz. meltons, $3.571%4; 26 to 27 oz. 
meltons, $3.671%4; 27 to 29 oz. meltons, 
$3.6714, and 28 to 30 oz. meltons, $5 
per yard net. 

H. M. Stockton Co. opened Angus 
Park and ranges of wool suitings at 
$2.30 to $3.70 per yard net. 

Geiger & Spring have opened well- 
balanced lines of fancy cassimere suit- 
ings. The Angus Park and Assawaga 
ranges are shown at prices from $2.30 
to $3.75 per yard and Airlie mills at 
$3.25 net per yard. 


AMERICAN OPENING 


Moderation in Prices Disclosed—Trade 
Eager to Get Allotments 


The opening of fall 1920 lines in 
men’s wear, suitings and overcoatings, 
and dress goods Wednesday proved a 
highly interesting event in the piece 
goods trade. Buyers thronged the sell- 
ing offices and upset appointment sched- 
ules in their eagerness to obtain allot- 
ments, which are said to be restricted, 
but buyers for the most part say they 
got what they wished. Medium goods, 
in which it is understood the idea is 
to use coarser wools, show the less 
advanced prices. The 9-0z. Washing- 
ton serge, $2.25, is mentioned in point. 

Higher price level is maintained in 
general. The advances show a certain 
spottiness, or compromise, as various 
comments express it, and are comprised 
within the proportions of 50 to 85 per 
cent. Fulton serge 3192 opened at $4.50, 
which is 5 to 7%4 cents under the aver- 
age advance estimate in the trade. In 
the dress goods department novelties 
shown are regarded as sure of success. 
The overcoating lines are fewer, and 
the values well up, as expected. 





The leading fabrics were priced, with 
fall 1919 comparisons, as follows: 


Washington Standard Clay, 200, 16 oz., 
$5.80, fall 1919, $3.50; 815-4, $3.35. 

Washington Serges, 209-2, 9 oz., 2.25, fall 
1919, $1.50. 

Serges, 9613-1, $4.12%, fall 1919, $2.50; 
9713-10, $4.35, fall 1919, $2.75; 9714-8, 
$5.27%%, fall 1919, $3.15. 

Fulton Serges, 3192, $4.50, fall 1919, 
$2.62%; 3194, $5.50, fall 1919, $3.20; 3844, 
16 oz., $6.45, fall 1919, $3.72%. 

Ayer Mill Serges, 1814, 44 oz., $5.50. 

French Backs, 816-69, $6.62%, fall 1919, 
$3.85. 

Ayer Mills, 690, 13 oz., $4.80; 693, 13 oz, 
$5.17%; 6182, 11 oz. $4.50. 


Wood Worsted Mills, 9313-4, 13 oz., $2.62%, 
fall 1919, $1.90; 9305, 12 oz., $4.15; fall 1919, 
$2.62%%; 9522, 13 oz., $5.20; fall 1919, $3.07%; 
9168, 13 oz., $4.77%; fall 1919, $2.92%. 


Washington Mills, 3112-32, 12 oz., $2.80, 
fall 1919, $1.57%; 316-34, 16 oz., $2.57%, 
fall 1919, $1.37%; 340, 1).0z., $2.67%, fall 


1919, $1.92%; 616, 11 oz., $3.32%, fall 1919, 
$2.32%; 2192, 11 oz., $4.50, fall 1919, $2.57%; 
3289, 12 oz., $3.92%, fall 1919, $2.35; 3211, 
12 oz., $3.32%, fall 1919, $2.17% 
Dept. 3—Overcoatings. National 
Providence Mills, $3.95-$7.85; Saranac Mills, 
$2.37%-$4.50; Arms Mills, $2.10-$6.77%; 
Champlain Mills, $3.45-$3.80; Riverside Mills, 
$2.20-$5.95; Anchor Mills, $1.90-$4.10; Ander- 
son Mill, $2.274%-$4.65; Weybosset Mill, $3.10- 
$4.55; Chase Mills, $3.17%-$4.17%; Moosup 
Mill, $2.92%-$5.67%; Division A_ suitings, 
$2.0214-$5.07%; $2.60-$6.40; 
Division C, Assabet Mills, 
$3.3714-$5.55; Mill, $2.67%- 
$3.37%; Baltic 3.7214 -$4.62%. 


and 


overcoatings, 
overcoatings, 
Burlington 
Mills, 
Department 4 showed dress goods 
fabrics, serges, velours, etc., ranging in 
price from $2.77 to $5.87. 
bers follow: 


Certain num- 


Serge, 0936, $3.971%4, fall 1919, 
$2.371%4; Broadcloth, 112—dark colors, 
$3.371%4, fall 1919, $2.20; light colors, 
$3.621%4, fall 1919. $2.3214: Lustone 


dark colors, $3.50, fall 1919, $2.50; light 
colors, $3.75, fall 1919, $2.4214. 

Other fabrics in Department 4 
clude: 0388 tricotine, $5.6214; 0302 rip- 
plette, $3.25; 11081 velour, $3.47%4; 
1328 Lustura, $4.40; 21226 Chamo, $4.50; 
19808 Polaire, $5.371%4, and Moletyn, a 
velour, $4.00. The colors shown in this 
department include teal, duck, bordeaux, 
regimental, port, musketeer,  cattail, 
sable, quail, beaver pelt, cannon, moose, 
partridge, nutria, taupe, Argonne and 
Chippendale. 


in- 


Department 7 showed fine woolen and 
worsted fabrics from the Globe Puritan 
and Beoli Mills. On suitings prices 
ranged from $3.60 to $10.50, and on 
overcoatings $8 to $10. Last 
range was $1.95 to $5.27% 


year’s 


TOP NOTCH LINES 
LEAD COATING DEMAND 


Temporary Lull in Activity in Nearby 
Operations—Eager Demand for Fall 
Samples as Fast as They Come Out 


An unrelenting demand for high-grade 
coatings and skirtings is the principal 
feature in the dress goods market at 
present. The status of worsted dress 
goods is unchanged from last week. The 
doubts accompanying the earlier an- 
nouncements in these lines remain just 
about as unsettled as they were. Lower 
grade serges, including the cotton warp, 
made only a mild sensation when fall 
1920 arrangements in their output were 
first revealed; the intervening two weeks 
has brought out nothing special that will 
help to determine the full measure of 
deliveries that can be expected in this 
quarter Those intimately con- 
cerned continue in an expectant attitude 
and wish to make fair inroads, if. let 
sufficiently alone, upon the large and 
steady demand. On the other hand, 
another large group of mills has frankly 
made no move to reopen their lines; still 
another finds the volume of goods they 
have to offer this small 
that they will not send out any price 
list, and goods that are available will 
be supplied only to customers of record 
on the books. 
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season is so 


Trying to Start Coatings Aright 
Buying and selling interest turned 
more to the position in coatings this 
week, however, in view of the efforts 
made to start the fall 1920 lines aright. 
That very thing proves considerable of 
a task, however, since the cloak and suit 
trade has its troubles on hand both of 
near sight and far sight. There is prac- 
tically no buying of the nearby order in 
the primary market at present. Sellers 
find that the attitude of cutters in this 
respect is a peculiar one and comment 
that there is a decided lack of immediate 
needs for one reason and another. it is 
said not to be the advanced prices on 
piece goods that temporarily stops the 
operations of the cloak and suit trade 
in the primary market. The epidemic of 
influenza has been quite severe in the 
city, and, while it is raging, stops down 
activity in cloak and suit lines to a 
degree that is liable to be underestimated, 
because there are so many existent trade 
influences of greater that are 
easily blamable 


moment 


Feelings Toward New Fabrics 
The 


now 


fabrics are 
Plaids are 
Polo, duvetyn 
prominent in the soft 
A prominent seller an- 
nounces, however, plaid homespun coat- 


feelings toward new 
pretty well determined. 
the leader in skirtings. 
and 
finish coatings 


velour are 


ings, with prospects of making strides in 
that utility garment field in a way com- 
parable to the burning sensations that 
rug coats have aroused in the sports 
wear end 
Doubts are still entertained of the 
cloak and suit trade’s complete success 
with the wherein hesi- 
tancy is still apparent and the outcome 
is not decided. In the search for the 
temporary stagnation, it is 
accumulations of stock may be 
troublesome in one quarter, slowed- 
down productions or shutdowns in an- 
other, and dear prices probably the 


last and strongest of the causes. 


Want Better Class Goods 
On the other hand, on futures there 


spring season, 


source of 
said 
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YOU MAY TRY_ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 









MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
witH A DIAGRAPH 


A Size for Every Need (Built to Last a Business Life-tir.e) 


Simplicity, Speed, Enduran ce These have made the DIA 


GRAPH famous everywhere 
for fifteen years. Further- 
more, the DIAGRAPH performs a broader ang more useful range of necessary work 
than is possibie by any other construction. The Jumbo DIAGRAPH cuts 
characters 13.4” high—much the largest charactercut by any ma- 
chine. With it you can now quickly and successfully stencil. 
mark directly on bales or bundles in the heaviest burlap. You 
cannot now name the leading shippers in any leading industry anywhere without 
naming owners of DIAGRAPHS in quantities of from 1 to 100 or more machines. 
(Also hundreds used by the U. S. and British armies and navies and other depart- 
ments.) That’s why it will pay you to see and try the DIAGRAPH first. 


The DIAGRAPH pays for itself. Simply ask us today to send you one prepaid. 
Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you like it. 
You need a DIAGRAPH right now—why wait? 


DIAGRAPH.,STENCIL MACHINE CORP. 


"(0 AMAMASIED 5 LLM) LLAMA 

















2117 NORTH NINTH ST, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Textile Specialties 


ROLLER, SLASHER and CLEARER CLOTHS 


Decating Aprons—Special Roller Cloth 
for French Spinning 





Cotton or Woolen goods developed to meet special 
requirements for mechanical purposes. 


Our twenty years’ experience at your service. 


F. C. HITCHCOCK CO. 


48-50 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
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FEATHER BOARD 


BUILT LIKE AN 








THE NEW 
CLOTH REEL 
AEROPLANE WING. PATIENT CONSTRUCTION. 
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GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Factory and New England Sales Of"ce: 


New York Sales Office: 





RIGID SAVES | 
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THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 








They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
Made of Pa- ———— = ——— 
perand Wood || f BOX 
Needno |; SHOOKS 
covers ; and 
Will not Split} CLOTH 
or Warp; not {° BOARDS 
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M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
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| CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 
a Noils and Cardings 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 





119 South Fourth Street 
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| appears to be exceeding eagerness and 
| confidence. Fall samples were awaited 
| with the greatest interest, especially in 
the fine soft effects. There appears no 
| doubt amongst sellers, at this time, of 
a complete intent in the trade to take 
on heavily of the finest stock, coating 
| fabrics the new season will afford. The 
country full of money, they point 
out, and there are many operators in 
the cloak suit trade that would 
contract for their piece goods into 1921, 
if they could get the seller to do so. 


is 


and 


Notes 

| A number of coating lines are an- 
nounced and the cast of the market for 
the fall 1919 taking shape 
Polo coatings should continue good, ac- 
cording to present indications, and plaid 
homespun coatings are also offered. 


Dress Goods Trade 


season is 


Evidences of accomplishment accumu- 
late in new fall the rug 
|order for sports prominent 
| line camel's hair 
Kirman- 


coatings 
wear. \ 
of 
approximating 
others 


on 
shows weaves 
fabric 
while approach 
and steamer rug designs. 


1 
a_ soft 


shah, Donegal 


Bright stripes predominate in import- 
ant lines of skirtings of the stripe and 
plaid order in unfinished  worsteds, 
diagonal weave, and in stripes or plaids 
| solid or broken. 

Millbrook Woolen Co. opened lines 
of 14 to 16 oz. coatings at $2.87'4 
yard net; light and heavyweight polo 
cloth at $5 per yard net; 26 and 28 
oz. duvetyn $3.67% per yard net, all in 
the woven knit fabrics. 


oO. 


per 


In woven goods, 
| 28 to 30 oz. Russian duvetyn is priced 
lat $4 22) to $4.2714 

F. A. Bochmann & Co., Inc., announced 
allotments for distribution by salesmen 
in coatings and skirtings. The coating 
lines include Frost Glow, at $7.50 pet 


net per yard 


vard; Cyprees, $8; Caledonia, $9.50; 
| Sierra, $4.50; Kensington, $4.25; Bell- 
jaire fancies in burella and twill weaves, 
$4.25 per yard Fancy serge skirtings 
are priced at $4.50 per yard, satin 
weave $5. and velour finish $5.25 to 
1 $5.50 pel vard 

} a. P. Stevens & Co opened fall lines 


of cloakings and suitings, ranging it 
prices from $2.32'% a yard regular to 
} $6.25 a vard regular, the ranges includ 
ling mixtures and polo cloth 


Chicago May Get Textile Plant 

It was announced a few days ago that 
|} J’aul Gerhardt, architect of Ghicago, who 
) Was one of the designers of the Botany 
| Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., is drawing 
plans for a textile plant to cost $5,000, 
OO, for the manufacture of worsteds in 
The 


new plant is, according 


= ]to plans, to cover a tract of 150 acres, 


several 
inside 


and sites 


the 


are in consideration, 
some limits, and 


the 


| city others 
in industrial belt farther out 
| connection with the mill, it is proposed 
} to lay out a sub-dvision and erect homes 
|for the workers. The tract will be laid 
| « ut with streets, boulevards, small parks, 
‘and schools, a theater and public build- 
will be built. It is expected to 
j start with 1,000 employees and gradually 
}increase to 6,000. Work may begin this 
spring. Local capitalists 


and eastern 


| business men are said to be behind the 


Mr. Gerhardt has for some 
that Chicago was the 
most logical place in the United States 
| for the manufacture of worsteds, being 


| proj cl 
time considered 


the greatest center in the world for the 


manufacture of men’s _ high 


clothes 





In | 


grade 
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Manufacturers of Plain and 
Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, 
Vigoureux and Fancy Piece 
dyed fabrics for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s wear. Uniform 
cloths a specialty. 


Also Worsted Yarns _ for 


Weaving and Knitting. 
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Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 

3 Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 

3 GEO. H. HODGSON 

Z (Vice-President and General Manager) 

= Cleveland, Ohio, U 8. A. 

3 armen T UONTRTNTTNETNATTT NADAL ATUNN EGAN 
CORONET. 
| FANCY | 
_WORSTEDS 
AND 
| PIECE DYES| 
MILLS, AT 


MAPLEVILLE, R. 1. 





tite 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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PENAL GUE 


| Dees Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET R. |. 


Fancy Worsteds 
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_ Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents : 
= New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. = 
MA TLATTLAALAN SALAD AAA 5 


UNESCO 
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Walter W. Hodgson 7 
Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue - Philadelphia 
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New geared Machines - 


for stamping the Yard- 
age, Pattern, Style, Piece 
and Case numbers on 


labels, bands and piece = 


goods tickets. 


Any combination of 
numbersinstantly 
brought to printing posi- 
tion. Steel engraved 


wheels print perfect 
hgures. 


Models 42, 43 and 44 


Write for catalogue 


American Numbering 


Machine Co. 


224 Shepherd Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Thomas A. Cavanaugh 
One of the most popular and widely- | 
known cotton yarn salesmen in the | 
Philadelphia | market, associated with | 
the offices of the Cannon Mills, died 
suddenly, Sunday, February 1, at the 
Chestnut Hill Hospital of that- city, as ! 
a result of an automobile accident. 
While riding in his car on Saturday, it | 
skidded, his head was hit and his skull | 
fractured. An operation was performed, 
but without success. Mr. Cavanaugh, 
was only thirty-seven years of age. He 
had been all his life connected with the 


Improved Free Running Scutcher 
for Woolen and Worsted Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works 





48” Double Beater Single Roller Scutcher 


cotton yarn trade. As a boy, he had Belt or Gear Driven, With or Without Plaiting Down 
been associated first with Richard A. 

Blythe Inc., where he learned the busi- Attachment 

ness, spending some time in a mill at Manufactured by us at our own plant 

Marion, S. C. Later he was connected We solicit correspondence from anyone with 


with the Philadelphia office of C. E. ipteagliitalitcninethpeempiasialeatinns tetas 


Riley Co., but about ten or eleven years THOMAS LEYLAND & CO Inc 
ago, he became one of the selling staff *°9 e 
of the Cannon Mills at their offices in 
that city. In this capacity he had won 
a wide circle of friends in the industry, 
both in and around Philadelphia, as 
well as in the South. He had always | 
taken a very active interest in the work a 
of the Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s Asso- x 
ciation of Philadelphia and did much 
to increase its membership by his ef- 
forts. Mr. Cavanaugh was a son of 
Peter A. Cavanaugh, one of the prom- 
inent contracting teamsters of Philadel- 
phia, doing a large part of the hauling | 
of yarns and supplies to the textile 
mills. He is survived by his widow and | 
four children. The funeral services 
were held on Thursday, February 5. 


F. T. WALSH, Vice-President and General Manager 
READVILLE (BOSTON), MASS. 





Bc, An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of aitaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for ewing 
Woolen, Cotton. Burlap and 
other fabrics of all weights 
wet or dry. Scwing Head 
operates without arm or con 

nection. \V rite tor details 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


142 Kneeland Street 
Boston, Mass. 









E. Brooksbank Oxley 
Leaving Providence, R. I., only about | 
a month ago to become general adviser 
to the manager of the Japanese ofhc« 
of W. R. Grace & Co., New York City, | 
al Tokio, Japan, E. Brooksbank Oxley 
of that city, died at Osaka, Japan, Sat- | 
urday, Jan. 24, after a brief illness of 
pneumonia. Mr. Oxley was to have 
spent two years in the Far East. In 
the employ of the Asano Bussan Com 
pany at the time of his death, it was 
Mr. Oxley’s duty to instruct the Japa- 
nese agent as to the manner in which 
the cotton business is handled in this 
country, He was also gathering infor the, Weah Seen Dees Geen ties 
mation and statistics as to cotton con- 
ditions in China and Japan. He left |{™ 
San Francisco last December 


e - angi 
= Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 

William T. Aldricl " ‘ 
William Talbot wileuas ae \ldrich The Bamford SELF-LUBRICATING Spindle Tube 


Brothers, proprietors of the Aldrich 
Manufacturing Company, textile manu- 
facturers, Moosup, Conn., died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., last week in 
his fifty-third year after being in poor 
health for a long period. He was born 
in Providence, a son of the late Henry | 
.. and Anna J. (Talbot) Aldrich. Two 
brothers, Henry L. and Charles T 
Aldrich, survive him 





saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer 


to largest worsted mills, 
Bamford & Smith 
Providence, R. I. 
A'tSO MFRS. OF STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES 
Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired 
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LUNDA LAL TUMAMMGAAUSRASOBOROGALS STANTS AAR 
Employes’ Co-operative Store 


READING, Pa. The 3,000 employes of ‘'B. Ss. RO & SON é O. 
the allied textile industries at Wyomis- | 3 
Ce 


sing, the Narrow Fabric Co., Textile EST. 1868 


Machine Works and Berkshire Knit- Grinders 


| 
erative grocery store, selling to em- | ——e ) 

playes only. [he store is doing a : Waa ca W oolen and Cotton Cards 

a great success. Sales are made at cost, | Memeo Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 
plus a slight margin to cover costs | 3 


ting Mills, have established a co-op- 
FOR 
large volume of business and is proving 
| 


“ . oes eee Write for prices on your needs 
of operation. There are few employes, | 


the sales being made on the self-serve _ eee - - - MASS. 
plan. ‘uy yuneuuaneynagsunuenngangnaceggeaeensacasneUeneeyeengUagen estan MUUTeaeatragnerserryeeenee aa eNeNeNNNNNNNEN, AP NTNNNENTOTONETNNeTNNTNNNNTeneNneresTNss renee: 1 








EXPORTS TAPER OFF; 
BUYERS ARE CAUTIOUS 





Goods Are Scarce at First Hands and 
Second Hands Get Most of the 
Business 
‘| lighter average of export buying 
becomes more apparent, so far as yard- 
age totals, although figures do not re- 
flect the shrinkage to such an extent, 
being inflated by comparison on account 
of higher prices current. Transactions 


in printed lines and other finished goods 
are mostly confined, as they have been 
of late, to goods from stock, so that a 
maintenance of 
mand, is not to 


sales, regardless of de- 
be expected. There has 
n demand, however, that 
may be due to receipts in certain for- 
eign markets of Manchester 
months ago and lately be- 
Local conditions in coun- 


been a decline 


goods, 
some 
ing delivered 
tries of destination have everything to 
do with the demand for goods, as this is 
no market in which foreign buyers are 
encouraged to 
requirements 


Invest 


for large future 
When merchandise could 


be bought at one-third to one-fourth of 
to-day’s figures it was not so vitally 
important to watch the surplus and pre- 
vent an accumulation of stock. It calls 
for nice calculation to-day and a care- 


ful balancing of supply and demand that 
will permit the buyer 


ket 


to follow his mar- 


Buying in Waves 


The impossible has happened too 
many times in the near past to invite 
normal business procedure in these ab- 
normal times. It accounts for the tides 
or waves in foreign buying to some ex- 
tent that business is controlled by im- 
pulse. Conditions in the making may 
take a turn that to the buyer prompts 


action, and one taking a cue from an- 
other the impulse becomes a_ broad 
movement in the markets concerned. 
It has been noticeably so in the past 
year that buying movements from vari- 
markets advanced and receded in 
a manner different from the normal 
procedure in those markets. At present 
export buyers frequent the East Side, 
often finding the goods that first hands 
are unable to offer. To use the words 
of a well-known broker: “Some of the 
largest jobbers in this country are lo- 
cated east of Broadway, and the extent 


ous 


to which they are selling to large export 
and domestic concerns is 
They are the shrewdest and 
traders in the country.” 


amazing 
nerviest 


Resold Foreign Goods 

American exporters of cotton goods 
have had to look beyond the domestic 
market for goods. Buyers from abroad 
have bought English, Spanish and even 
Belgian cotton in this market 
through the medium of export broker- 
ize About $100,000 worth of 
dry goods was sold on one occasion for 
the account of a South American con- 
cern, that was bought in Manchester 
and resold in this market by the buyer 
when on his way home. The advance 
between the date of purchase and the 
date at which they were resold was a 
handsome profit in itself, and the buyer 
felt that he could afford to wash his 
hands of the matter, pocket a profit 
equivalent to what he could make in his 
own market and let it go at that. Asa 
matter of fact he had over-bought while 
in Manchester and was glad of this way 
out. 


goods 


houses, 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Mexican cotton goods have _ been 
handled to some extent, and certain of 
those who have resorted to Mexico for 
goods speak well of their experience. 
This business was naturally confined to 
cruder standards of cloth in gray sheet- 
ings, ginghams, osnaburgs, prints, etc. 
The goods were altogether for export 
and were shipped largely to South and 
Central America and partly to Greece 
and Turkey. The samples of gray sheet- 
ings are substantial and rugged, the 
ginghams and plaids lighter in weight 
than similar American cloths, slightly 
looser in construction, and the produc- 
tion has been dependable so far as meet- 
ing deliveries as agreed. 

Exporters of Mexican cotton goods 
they have had less fault-finding— 
little or none, in fact—on the part of 
their customers than has been the case 
with some American made, American 
packed and shipped by careless Amer- 


say 


ican shippers. The Mexican manu- 
facturer, it is said, is a model of 
accommodation, willing and eager to 


listen to suggestions, to follow instruc- 
tions, and to meet details in every re- 
gard far he able. Mexican 
goods are frequently shipped from 
Mexican points to points of destination 
in South and Central America to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
Exporters who have handled the Mexi- 
can product refer again and again to 
the matter of packing, and while un- 
stinted credit is given to American con- 
cerns who do all this as it should be 
done, and against whom no criticism is 
aimed, there are others sufficiently nu- 
merous mentioned in rough lan- 
guage. 


so as 1S 


to be 


Goods Well Packed 


\ Mexican cotton goods bale is first 
of all covered with matting or oilcloth 
and. over this is an outer covering of 
burlap. It is a compact package of 25 
pieces, protected from dirt and damp- 
ness in an extraordinary way by the 
inner covering. To all appearance when 
seen it is a first-class American bale, but 
it is all of that and more beside; and 
it is of convenient bulk. With regard 
to prints and staple ginghams, Mexican 
production is well spoken of as com- 
paring favorably with American goods 
similarly classified. They find a ready 
market where similar American goods 
are sold. Colors, too, are favorably 
mentioned, and it understood that 
German dyes, received from Spain, are 
being used. Osnaburgs, common drills 
and ducks are referred to not as equal 
to the standard of American goods but 
as satisfactory for the uses to which 
they are put. 


is 


Conditions as Reported 


According to information available in 
this market at this time, mills across the 
border are reported sold to the limit of 
production, some to the end of 1920, in 
the case, at least, of the large producers. 
There are others with which buyers are 
not well informed and with which 
they are slow to form connections, for 
the reason that they are not reliably 
informed to their dependability. 
While this Mexican business has good 
friends in some quarters, it is more 
lightly regarded by an export house that 
is credited as having the goods in this 
market. The statement was made that 
this concern had handled approximately 
50,000 cases of Mexican goods in the 
past two years, and had sold them in 
the markets before mentioned. 


sO 


as 


COTTON GOODS QUIETER; 
PRICES RELATIVELY FIRM 


Buyers Were Not Urging the Market, 
But Converters Were Pressing 
Deliveries 


A shade quieter but otherwise un- 
changed, the cotton goods market of- 
fers no new impressions. Further 
pricing of gingham lines has been done, 
and few to offer beyond quantities al- 
ready booked. The business during 
January was rather heavier than had 
been anticipated, more especially for 
export. At the same time export de- 
liveries are being deliberately held up 
by purchasers whose deliveries are 
coming due. Converters, however, are 
pressing for deliveries, and are making 
every effort to get goods through the 
works and into consumption. There 
are large quantities of dry goods held 
for delivery that are not going forward 
as rapidly as anticipated on account of 
the existing problem of exchange, 
whose ultimate destination was sup- 
posed to be the Near East, by way of 
Greece and Turkey, the Balkans, Black 
Sea districts and, as surmised, Russia. 
These goods are a good selling proposi- 
tion on the market as it is today, and 
some of them are being offered. To 
what extent this lead may be followed 
depends largely on conditions abroad 
as well as the opportunities offered in 
this market. 

Credit and Finance 


First hands are not showing any un- 
usual concern, and speak of the present 
quiet as a well-earned rest, but all 
hands would show rather more anima- 
tion if there were more business go- 
ing on, more on their hands and less 
on their mind. Comment easily drifts 
to matters of credit and finance, more 
especially now when mills are in many 
cases sold well into the last quarter of 
the year, others sold fully for six to 
eight months in advance and all in ex- 
cess of former practices in normal 
times, considering too that liabilities 
are tremendously enlarged by the high 
costs of merchandise. It is a healthy 
symptom when these _ extraordinary 
conditions receive the consideration 
they should have. 


Working to a Level 


In the opinion of patient observers 
this market has not yet found its level 
and is working to that end at present. 
It is absolutely a human affair, and has 
no fixed dimensions just now and lacks 
the stability of normal times, as does 
every other human element in every 
place under the sun. There are a good 
many people in the cotton goods trade 
who have not always been in that busi- 
ness, some of whom are powerful fac- 


Comparative Quotations 

Last 
year. 
27.45 


Feb. 3 
Spot Cotton, 38.60 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 15%c 
38%-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd.22-22%c 
39 -in., 68x72, 75 yd.25-25\%c. 
39 = -in 25 yd.27%-28e 


RF 

yd 7%e. 
10c. 
11%ec 
18c, 


72x76, 4.25 
Brown sheeting: 


36-in., 
36-in., 48x48, 
36-in., 48x48, 
Tobacco cloths: 
36-in., 48x44, 7.75 yd.. 
36-in., 40x40, 9.20 yd.. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo).. 
Tickings, 8-oz. 
Standard Prints ks 
Standard Staple Gingham 27%c. 


56x60, Res ae 
yd 


yd.. 


26e 
29c¢ 


24-24lc 


15c. 
18¢. 
14c. 


16c. 
13\c. 





tors and to whom past performan 
mean nothing and who are conseque: 
unhampered by precedent. What h 
pened in 1907, or in 1893, or in 1& 
has no relation to what may happen 
1920 or at some more distant date. 


As Others See It 


Conditions in 1913 arose from a si 
plus of goods, although that is som 
times overlooked when business con 
tions of that time are being discuss« 
The main things that might lead up 
a recurrence of the problem of thx 
days would be a surplus of goods or 
unhealthy high market. But the pr 
limit, many believe, has been reached 
at least for the present, and the major- 
ity hope it has. There can be no su 
plus of goods before there is a surpl: 
of production, and no surplus of pro- 
duction until there is plenty of labor, 
probability that is contradicted at pre 
ent when business is bribing boys 
men’s wages. .Much depends on the 
man who goes to work regularly, sticks 
on the job and produces an equivalent 
of an honest day’s work six days in the 
week. Manufacturers would be glad 
duplicate the six-day performance with 
a night shift if that were possible. 


Daily Incidents 


. 


/ 


Second hand goods were being offered 
to some extent, but at top figures an: 
not in a nervous way. Inquiring buyer 
say they have no particular trouble in 
locating the goods in mind if they ar 
willing to pay the price. Daily incidents 
point out some of the peculiarities of 
the market. A buyer: for a converting 
export house was offered a lot of goods 
by a broker who was posted on the 
buyer’s needs, but the offer was refused. 
The buyer in stating his case said 
“When I have to resort to an embroid 
ery man to buy gray goods you can 
count me out. 


S 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Alfred J. Hinck, formerly of A. J. 
Hinck & Bro. and Frank J. Laffan 
have formed a partnership under the 
style of A. J. Hinck & Laffan to con- 
duct a cotton goods brokerage busi- 
ness at 97 Water street. They will 
make a specialty of handling export 
trade. Mr. Hinck is well known in 
the market, having been identified with 
the business since 1895. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co. priced Bates 
Seersuckers at 37% cents. Prices have 
been named on 32 inch zephyrs and 
seersuckers, but none to offer, the 
goods being already covered by orders 
on the books. 

Turner, Halsey & Co. has leased for a 
long term of years the building at the 
northwest corner of Leonard and 
Church streets. The firm will occupy 
the entire building after it is remodeled 
and modernized. 


The export department of the Amer- 
ican Bleached Goods Co. has announced 
its removal to 39 Leonard street. 

New prices named by Smith, Hogg 
& Co.: Red Seal zephyrs, 37% cents; 


York seersucker, 37%4 cents; York 
dress gingham, 35 cents; Silver 
Brook  seersucker, 35 cents. Re- 


stricted quantities for delivery Aug. 1. 

Minneola flannels and all solid color 
flannels have been sold up and with- 
drawn for the fall season of 1920, by 
the Cone Export & Commission Co. It 
was found necessary to revise orders 
and to reduce them materially. De- 
livery dates to Sept. 30. 
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aq of the Loom to 40 cents, net 60 days. 


(1303) 565 


Subject to further advance without no- 


tice. Orders taken “at value” only. 
WY Ww 


American Bleached Goods Com- 
pany named a price of 37 cents on Blue 


We Guarantee 


aid oe the PURCHASES and SALES of SELLING 
. idge ginghams. ; AGENTS and give constructive assistance 
YP Y Announced by Catlin & Co., Apple in the development of their business. 


Sultana sold to Oct. 1 and withdrawn. We Di 
An advance of 7 to 8 cents per square e Viscount 
= foot on packing cases is announced by accounts receivable with or without guar- 
If you need = a large finishing concern, to take effect antes. 
= April 1, 1920. We Finance 


E Brawler Bros., cotton goods, have Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants. 
= moved to new quarters at 55 White ' 
= street. We Advance 


: Werthman & Co., converters, have on Merchandise. 
write = taken new quarters at 50 Leonard 
= street. 


= Jacob Kroman & Co., jobbers, have e. 
BOSTON OFFICE = moved from 487 Broadway to 25-27 ’ = 
Sa = University Place. 
10 High St. = 


Progressive flannel at 28 cents and 
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Established 
= 30% cents, and naples at 23% cents. 1884 Merchant Bankers 
NEW YORK OFFICE = J. P. Stevens & Co., June, July and di 2% EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
OO = August delivery. = 


73 Warren St. 
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Prices on Yarn and Cloth in Great Britain 32 1SUEVE eects cnet teeter cea = 
° Almost Sensational = = 
The Macrodi | ,... : “| 
= WasHInctTon, D. C., Feb. 5.—L. B. = E 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL Gary, American trade commissioner at i 
Af gs London, has sent the following report e e e S 
red ter I4 years oO e to the Department of Commerce on the 7 2 
nd hardest mill use has dem- detlies Rank in Geeek: Wiltain : 3 Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
ers onstrated that it is “There is no sign of weakening in = Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
prices of yarns and cloth in Great Brit- 3 
ar Durable—Economical ain. In fact, prices continue to rise and & General Offices: g 
nts , , in some cases the rises have been al- = 3 
( ane certinie of the most sensational. Few orders are being & - 5 4 F our t h Av enue 
ing ® adi Faverse = Wi ia taken for delivery before next March = 
ods sponding increase mm yardage and an additional charge is being made = NEW YORK = 
the —an important feature of this ¢ ain aide. Aen 2 la- E £ 
; spool. to r orders after 3 ee a oT i tt 
sed. Prompt Deliveries — tion of the advance in wages to half a 
aid — million operatives in the Lancashire 
oid Macrodi Fibre Company E district about March S2)UAMAOUALAUALAUUEU AORN Wut uuuucenariacecgeneeennggsnge ingens 
E ieee ; = 
can Woonsocket, Rhode Island E “ According to an article in the Times = 


Trade Supplement, although operatives’ = 





r iitter meee eats a a CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
| WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. § iccine mating their tate of pay: four 


decline, making their rate of pay four 


































the SELLING AGENTS times higher than it was in pre-war Z SELLING AGENTS 
con- 44-46 Leonard Street, | New York — “YS. | 2 
eal During November exports were 3 
will Brown and Bleached salle oon November, en In 354 Fourth Avenue 
a . ee i November, » exports of yarns = 
-s Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills Z amounted to more than £18,000,000. In & NEW YORK CITY 
. . = November, 1919, they amounted to only 2 
rit = ’ ’ - Ss : 
a npenstapace A a 3 ee sc iaeiaealeaaaesnimeiiaeiiaiasiaaiateateaiaiaiiaiaimil NH] SU 
3ates : where in November, 1919, exports 
have For Home and Export Markets Z amounted to only 376,000,000 yards. ea RSS nL er ee 
and en mud Lhe reduction in output is partly ac- 
the UHU0 (i MiMi Counted for by a 14 per cent. reduc- 
rders Established 1796 = tion in working hours. Another fact 
cn = entering into the decreased production 
for a ores = is that there are a smaller number of 
it the chee = operatives and some of the machinery Warper and Twister spools. Wooden head and metal 
ee ; Special shaped carbon, black | '* "°t UP to normal. shield. Let us submit you samples and prices. 
“deled diamond, pointed tools for ~ ee 
meen paper, ee a = Sales of Government Wool 
and cotton Calender rolis, = . . 
Amer- Seidl tadhtet: MiceTiahe ” & Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 5— GREENVILLE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 
unced M : od : = The War Department authorizes the GREENVILLE, S. C. 
, : eta ~ — following: From November 23, 1918, 
Hose _ Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to s to January 10, 1920, 377,212,143 pounds 3) 
cents; 5 JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. of wool were disposed of, for which ~ 
York 5 NEW YORK CITY 4 the proceeds were $224,272,806, at an 
Silver SUMAN TNT A TT average price of 59c per pound. For ium ETS RT ero ccc —_—, 
Re- TTess Ree this period the average selling price of & ESTABLISHED 1868 = 
ug. 1. Inited a & 59c is 12c less than the total average G K. SHERIDAN & co. 
color . esting & purchase price of 7lc per pound. The & ” Commission Merchants 
with 40 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street # total average selling price is 68c per a= 0 NEW YORK 
20, by New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. pound, or 6c per pound less than the & COTTON DUCK 
Co. It a omg onan poe SS cost to the Government for total wool & SAIL WIDE ARMY 
orders TTR SCT TET TTP TTT TTT sold to date. St 
De- 
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FLOORS 
TEXTILE FACTORY 


Acid-Proof, Asphalt, Mastic, Solry Non-Slip Treads 
and Ramps, Sanitary Composition 


Installed over old or new— 
wood or concrete floors 


Write for Folder ‘‘C’”’ 


SPECIAL SERVICE FLOORING CORPORATION 
Grand Central Terminal New York City 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
construction keeps the 
rubber from cracking 
or leaking. 


If you want 

the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison Street Chicago, III. 
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Our Well Drilling 
Department is fully 
prepared to drill 
wells of any capacity, 
to any depth, 
through any forma- 
tion, anywhere. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 








: a WELL CO., INC. 

5 Photograph of well drilled b for City of ' 

: ‘Dublin, Ga—Sows 650 gaileas per eniaute ” Richmond Dept. T. W. J. Va. = 
MDs dyd..enuvergengnysansannassngiaggggnrnenoconeayavenqseryesrearegegnsnaayveneernayasoneneaaenneerevasrereeenrnaeererreeevvevwenenervoener racer evry Ter TeraerTTTy TTD 
VVQMULLGCLY AAC LAMA SRSA -— | 

ESPECIALLY | 
ADAPTED FOR =| 
TEXTILE MILLS | 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators already in use, Auto- 

matic Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic 

Locking and Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS SALEM, MASS. 
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Patented aud Migd. by OC WOOLSON. 
Room 405, 39 cen St. NY. Writefor Boohlos 
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Line Shafting Equip 
MEDART PATENT PULLEY C0. Ssz¥o%~ 


and Works 





St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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| i Can Solve Most of Your Belt Pro Probiems ens by Coal- 


ing Your Pulleys with Warren’ $ Liquid Pulley Cover 





It will enable you to run your belts SLACK 

| WITHOUT SLIPPING, which prevents their 
BURNING out, gives MORE CONTACT and 
BETTER GR P on the pulley, and does NOT 
GATHER DUST and LINT as Dv belt dress- 

ings. It is used successfully on all kinds of 
yulleys and enter any kind of belt Saves 


POWER—MANY TIMES its COST in a FEW 
WEEKS, and wears a long time Reduces 
wear on bel’s and machines and greatly in- 


creases output. Has been in CONTINUOUS 
USE in representative TEXTILE MILLS for 


NINETEEN YEARS, 
VALUABLE in YOURS. 
prices today. 
THE WARREN COMPANY, Mfrs. 
704 Chicago Road NILES, MICH. 


and would prove 
Write for sample and 
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G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


710 Lincoln Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsyivania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ATLANTIC TANK @ BARREL CORP. 


Formerly J. Schwarzwaider & Sons, Inc. 


| 


CYPRESS 


and 


YELLOW 
PINE 


VATS 
TANKS 








FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 


15th and Jefferson Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Branch—Louisville, Ky. 
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WATER FILTERS 


ROBERTS’ FILTRATION PLANTS DO THE WORK— 
and keep on doing “oT 


Roberts Filter Mfg. Co -,, Darby, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, TIRON B 
sienna eileen 1m 


GRAVITY and F I 7 E R S 
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Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 


iL 


A TER WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
: ALL INOUSTRIAL USES 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
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A WOOL RETROSPECT 
Review of Conditions in Raw Material as 
Seen by Trader 

The bref 


tollowing review of 





the | 
wool market has been prepared by Leon | 


E in 1t M. Brin, of the wool department of 

2 Neuss Hesslein & Co., exporters, for 

3 use in their house organ, “ Nehesco | 
News”: 

i Hina, «= The year 1919 has seen the most 
unusual and unnatural wool market in 
many years. The year opened up with 


can ee aecak and 
mental 
After the armistice the market dropped, 
even fine wools went down, 


the various uncertainties existing. 


speculation, 







due to 
Then 


When you came the Government auctions, with 
want a the disposal of an immense quantity of 

i woui which the War Department had 
roving can acenmulated, and the peculiarity which 


had existed the entire year, began to 
assert itself at once; that is, universal 
’ S e . e e 

demand for the finest grades, and ab- 


that will 
stand hard 





Oiite logically, the manufacturers 


started making up their lines out of the 
gride cf which there were larger stocks 
—and the public responded to this 
choice by showing a strong preference 
for fine woolens. It was the reaction 
froma the continued use during the war 
of wools made from low grade stock, 
coupled with a keen desire to buy onl» 
the most expensive articles. This was 
not only true here but in Europe as 


** NO-WASTE”’ 
Seamless Hard Fibre Roving Can 


We make all kinds of fibre, 
> bores and cans Jor the mill 


STANDARD FIBRE CoO. 
25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass, 
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speculation rather than actual. | 


selute neglect of the medium and low 
usage = grades. This situation was, in fact, 
i retaining = started by the manufacturers them- 
2 . = selves. After the armistice and relin- 
= its smooth, 2 quishment of Government control, the 
glossy = supplies of low wools were compara- 
= tively small, owing to their consump- 
surface— = tion for war purposes, whilst there 
then order 2 > « good stock of fine and medium | 

= fine wcols. 

the famous 





well, 
The British auctions in London 
} New England’s Latest which are attended by Continental as | 
: well as American buyers, showed at 
ana Last Word in Hotels times even higher prices for the best | 
‘ fine Australian wools than the wool 
» market here. It is very likely that 
we would have seen even higher prices 
were it not for the exchange situa- 


( tion; that is, if the exchange was more 
in their favor, the European countries 
would be 


even more active in their 
wool purchases than they have been, as 
there is no doubt but that they need 


enormous quantities of raw wool since 
the end of the war. 

After the armistice there was. still 
due to this country on a contract made 
with England during the war, a very 
large quantity of fine Australian wool 


) 





which we cancelled, with England's 
agreement For this act the adminis- 
tration has been severely criticised by 
our manufacturers, but perhaps this 


criticism is not quite fair, for our Gov- 
ernment officials could 


| ‘SHE BANCROFT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


certainly not 


Textile Headq ere 48 Now Bagiend. have been expected to foresee the fu- 
Tine Randessnus See Autenncttiienn. ture of the wool market better than 
the manufacturers themselves. 


Operated by BANCROFT HOTEL CO. 
CHAS. 8. AVERILL 


At the present time wool people are 
reading the stars trving to figure ‘mt 
when the cGemand will turn to meditin 
and low wools. That they are bound 
to come into demand is agreed to by 
all. As to how soon this will happen 
one man’s guess is as good as an- 
other’s. In the meantime the disparity 
between value of fine wool and low 
wool is most remarkable. In 1914 fine 
wool was worth about 55c, clean and 
lew wool about 25c clean. Today fine 
wool is worth about $2.50 clean and 
low wool about 60c. 


President and Managing Director 





SULAIMAN OSA 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings ma Ribbons 
‘or binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 


~pecial Colors or Shades made to order = 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
CoTTON LOOMS. 
SILK LOOMS. 
DOoBBIES. 
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TIRE Duck LOOMs. 


MEDIUM AND HEAvy DuCK LOOMS. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Fiberlic 


Strong, Tough and Moisture Proof / 


Will Register most accurately with Cylinder and Needles | 
under any climatic condition of room, and speed of loom; pre-  F 
serving the life of cards as well as preventing imperfections of | 
fabric in weaving. B 


Samples and Prices Will Be sent Upon Request 


MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY | 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 








HOSIERY TAKEN 
WHENEVER READY 





Steady Demand Consuming Bulk of Pro- 
duction and Market Remains Bare 
of Most Desired Lines 
There is no particular appearance of 
activity in the hosiery market, but there 
is a good business going on and pro- 
duction is being consumed just as 
quickly as the mills turn it out. Most 
of the lines have been opened for de- 
livery in the three months of 
the year and selling for that period is 

over. Differing materially from 
cpenings of former years, the recent 
showing brought no great activity in the 
market. The usual procedure of 
icnitters was to advise their customers 
of the quality and amount they could 


S¢ cond 


about 


open 


have and the required prices, and upon 
receipt of such information by the buyer 
the orders were almost immediately 


Of the desired lines there 
was no shopping around to take ad 
vantage Jobbers thorough 
ly understood the and were 
willing, if not anxious to take what was 
allotted to them without quibbling. 


forthcoming 
of low prices 


situation 


Prices Creeping Up 

on mercerized lines continue 
io creep up, and despite the advance 
there has been no abatement of demand. 
Among recent prices noted were 240 
needle from 2-70s yarn at $7, 220 needle 
from a similar yarn at $6.50 and a fine 
gauge from the same yarn at $7.75. It 


Prices 


is understood that in several instances 
prices exceed these levels by 
dozen, while up to $8 pér dozen has 
been asked for the 220 needle stocking 
Mills that show their 
mercerized hesitant in doing 
so because of the necessary high asking 
prices In this connection, it is said 
that up to $8.50 a dozen will have to be 
asked for a stocking that sold to job- 
bers at $1.85 per dozen before the war. 
Men’s mercerized socks are placed at 
50c to $1 per dozen above the levels at 
which they sold for delivery in the first 
three months of this year, and further 
are in prospect. Fancy top 

socks for infants are now 
quoted at $3.25 to $3.35, against a pre- 
vious level of $2.85. 

Prices on silk lines of all descriptions 
have reached a point where jobbers at 
least are becoming more cautious in the 
attempts to operate. Whether they be- 
lieve the top has been reached or not is 
not determinable, but there has 
somewhat less of a demand, and it is 


50c a 


have as 
lines 


vet to 
are 


advance es 


mercerized 


been 


known that the requirements of buyers 
have not been sufficiently cared for to 
lessen demand through that cause. The 


19-inch boot silks are up to $21.50 and 


the 17-inch to $15, while as high as $15 
has been quoted on an exceptionally 
attractive 240 needle sock 

Full fashioned lines in all silk are 
bringing up to $45 per dozen and the 
boot silk are at $30 to $32.50. Of course, 
there is no open market on the full 
fashioned lines, and mills producing 


such merchandise are distributing their 
small production on an allotment basis. 

Low-ends continue to draw but little 
attention jobbers, but the high 
production are serving to keep 
prices up to at least previous levels. The 
176 needle lines, of the 18 ounce weight 
are priced around $1.85 a dozen, while 
up to $2 is being asked. 

Wool hosiery shows no particular 
change. As previously noted these lines 


trom 


costs 


KNIT GOODS 


were sold to complete capacity several 
months ago, and as yet knitters have 
not reached a point where they can take 
on additional business. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

There are a few lines of the fine 
gauges yet to be opened, and it is rum- 
ored that these are being withheld at 
present because of the exceptionally high 
levels that will necessarily have to be 
asked. 

Retailers are showing fear that women 
will refuse to pay the high levels they 
will have to ask during the spring and 
summer, and jobbers’ representatives 
are experiencing a less active demand 
than previously. In fact, all through 
the knit goods line there is an increas- 
ing spirit of caution shown by the re- 
tail buyer, with the possible exception 
of underwear for which demand re- 
mains in excess of supply. 


HIGHER SWEATER PRICES 


Increasing Production Costs Necessitate 
Upward Revision 
Despite the fact that there is little 


or no trading in sweaters in the open 
market 


knitters are naming higher 
prices. This has become necessary be- 
cause of increasing production costs. 


While, of course, the revisions are not 
applicable to contracts now in hand they 
are to duplicate business, and jobbers 
coming into the market new 
amounts are facing price advances 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 


for 


General conditions in the market are 
without important change. Production 
for the next several months is com- 
pletely sold, and sales are confined to 
the few small lots that come into the 
market now and then from various 
sources. A good deal of interest is 
shown in novelties, but the majority 
of knitters are otherwise too busy to 
give much attention to the develop- 
ment of new things. 


ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 


Excess of Exports Over Imports Reach 
High Level in 1919 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—The 
American exports over im- 
ports in 1919 amounted to $4,017,000,- 
000, a new record, according to a state- 
ment issued to-day by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Exports for 
1919 totaled $7,922,000,000, as compared 
with $6,149,000,000, while imports were 
valued at $3,904,000,000, against $3,031,- 
000,000 in 1918. 

December exports amounted to $681,- 
000,000, a falling off from the $741,000,- 
000 recorded for November. Imports 
also fell off for December, the total be- 
ing $381,000,000, as compared with $425,- 
000,000 for November. soth exports 
and imports were higher than in De- 
cember a year ago. 


excess Ol 


The imports of gold in 1919 amount- 
ed to $77,000,000, compared with $62,- 
000,000 in 1918 and $552,000,000 in 1917. 
Exports of gold in 1919 jumped to 
$368,000,000 from $41,000,000 in 1918. 
In 1917 they amounted to $372,000,000. 

No marked change is noted in the 
imports or exports of silver, receipts 
amounting to $89,000,000 and shipments 
to $239,000,000 in 1919. 


LINES SOLD UP 
AND MARKET QUIET 


Trading in Underwear Simmers Down 
to Small Volume—Knitters Appre- 
hensive of Production 
The underwear market has again set- 
tled back to a quiet appearance and 
trading has simmered down to a _ nar- 
row volume. Mills that opened lines 
within the last several weeks have dis- 
posed of as much production as they 
are reasonably certain of producing 
within the coming three months and 
practically all lines are again withdrawn 
from the market. Attention now cen- 
ters on deliveries, and both knitters and 
buyers are keeping a close watch on all 

developments along this line. 

That apprehension is felt among knit- 
ters over their ability to keep produc- 
tion up to scheduled amounts during fhe 
coming months, and more particularly 
during the summer is evident in the 
cautious manner in which they have 
been selling for future delivery. Few, 
except the mills selling the retail trade 
direct, have taken orders extending for 
more than three months beginning with 
the first of April. In most instances, 
too, knitters have limited sales to but a 
small proportion of the amounts actually 
inquired for by jobbers, leaving pros- 
pects for a continued ready sale of mer- 
chandise whenever it is available during 
the months up to the opening of the 
heavyweight season in the retail trade. 
Deliveries are to be made in most in- 
stances as quickly as the mill is able to 
produce the merchandise, for clauses 
in many contracts have stipulated that 
deliveries should be taken in whenever 
ready. 

Trend Undeniably Upward 

While prices at the present are hardly 
more than nominal, and actual selling 
figures depend upon conditions sur- 
rounding individual transactions, there 
is no loss in the strength that was evi- 
dent with the recent re-opening of lines. 
For the future there appears little hope 
of averting further increases, and sell- 
ing agents who will commit themselves 
express opinions that when lines are 
again ready for sale further price ad- 
vances of 15 to 25 per cent. will be re- 
corded. Within the mills there has not 
been the least suggestion of improve- 
ment and production is consequently suf- 
fering. It is feared by no small num- 
ber of manufacturers that further losses 
in production will result, and practically 
all have given up hope of increasing 
their output between now and the sum- 
mer months. The yarn market is pre- 
senting increasing perplexities to the 
man who endeavors to cover for distant 
delivery; in fine counts such buying is 
almost impossible. Several underwear 
men, it is rumored in the trade, have 
endeavored to substitute with lower 
counts, but have found little or no suc- 
cess in such endeavors, and have gon 
back to the practise of limiting sales to 
their ability to cover on the finer yarns. 
Deliveries of yarns are coming along 
to the knitter in a slow manner, and 
2elmost every inquiry for new amounts 
develops a continually increasing price 
level; in many instances prices jump 
from 10 to 15 per cent. within a week. 

Inquiries for additional amounts of 
lightweight lines are being received al- 
most daily and there is a comparatively 
large number of jobbers endeavoring 
to place business. Knitters, however, 


are confining their sales to an amount 
based solely on actual production, which 
is not large. When there will be a fur- 
ther showing of lightweight lines is not 
known; in fact, there are likely to he 
no formal showings and selling will in 
all likelihood be confined to the allot- 
ment distribution of production. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


That jobbers are far from covered « 
their requirements for the heavyweigh: 
season is shown in their continual sho 
ping through the market for additio: 
merchandise. Almost every day selli: 
agents are receiving mail and telepho: 
inquiries from jobbers; regular cu 
tomers come first, however, and 1! 
others must wait their turn with litt 
prospect of getting the merchandise. 

The prospects of jobbers being al 
to cover more than a very small propo 
tion of their requirements in mercerized 
underwear are extremely poor. 1 
situation in mercerized yarns is becor 
ing more tight instead of improving 
from the buyers’ standpoint, and there 
is little hope of getting much yarn in 
the coming several months. 


pK 


TO PUSH STEPHENS BILL 


Sentiment in Favor of Legislation Pre- 
venting Misuse of Trade-Marked Articles 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6—It was 
learned today that the so-called Stephens 
bill, which it is claimed will prevent the 
misuse of well known trade-marked ar- 
ticles as advertising bait to deceive the 
public, would be actively pushed by its 
friends as soon as Congress shall finally 
dispose of the railroad and water power 
legislation now in their last stages. 
For several years representatives of 


wholesale and_ retail organizations 
throughout the country, as well as 
manufacturers, have been coming to 


Washington and urging the passage of 
the Stephens bill. It is said that more 
than eight hundred national and state 
associations of merchants are _ solidly 
behind the measure and that only the 
intervention of the war prevented its 
consideration two years ago. 

The Federal Trade Commission, after 
exhaustive hearings and prolonged in- 
vestigation, has sent two special reports 
to Congress recommending legislation 
and formally approving the Stephens 
bill. This has greatly encouraged its 
friends in and out of Congress in con- 
fidence of early action. 

The decision to resume active work 
for the enactment of the bill was 
reached after a series of conferences 
here this week, and the American Fair 
Trade League, which has been directing 
the movement, today issued a statement 
through its Executive Committee, c 
posed of prominent business men and 
economists, setting forth the need for 
legislative relief and calling for active 
work 


Fifteenth Textile Offering 


The Zone Supply Officer, Surplus 
Property Division, 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, announces List No. 15 cov- 
ering sale of surplus textiles, bids on 
which will be received up to 3 p. m. 
Monday, Feb. 9. The new list includes 
drilling, duck, outing flannel, jeans, 
osnaburg, sateen, flannel shirting, shcet- 
ing, albert twill, worsted and co‘ton 
yarns. 
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KNIT CLOTH 
DRYER 


Gas Heated 


For Drying Circule, 
Goods Quickly— 
Wool—Silk—Cotton 
MANDEL-McIVER CO. © 
1805 First Avenue, New York City = 
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JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We specialize in 
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: Specialists in humidity end 


temperature regulatior. 


39 Cortlandt St., 
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FIRE BRICK 


CLAY RETORTS 


CYRUS BORGNER CO. 


Successor to Cyrus Borgner 


23D STREET, ABOVE RACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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Business News 


Opens New York Office 


Che Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co., manufacturers of drying machines, 
has opened an office in the East River 


Bank Building, 291 Broadway, New 
York, which will be in charge of Mr. 
Landell. 


New Publications 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS 
The Association has just issued in one 

volume its report for meetings No. 105 

and 106, the former being semi 

annual meeting held at the Copley 

Plaza Hotel, Boston, October 31 and 

November 1 and 2, 1918, and the latter 

being the annual meeting held at the 

Biltmore Hotel, New York City, April 

23 to 25 inclusive, 1919. The price of 

the transactions to non-members of the 

association is $5 per copy; members 
qualify for one copy and may obtain 
duplicates at $1 each. ~ 


the 


Goodyear Co. Election 
The annual meeting of the Chester M. 
Goodyear Co. was held at Greenville, 
S. C., on January 27. The directors 
pessed a resolution authorizing an in- 
crease of the capital stock to $400,000. 


Application has been made to the state : 


authorities for permission to make the 
increase in the capital stock at once and 


confirmation on this action is expected = 


to be taken at the stockholders meeting 
to be held in Greenville on March 2. 
All of the present officers were reelected 
for the ensuing year. These are: Au- 
gust W. Smith, president; Chester M. 
Goodyear, treasurer; Lee C. Harris, 
secretary; John R. McDonald, superin- 
tendent. 





Chas. J. Webb & Co. Incorporates 


The business of Chas. J. Webb & = 
Co., wool, cotton yarn, wastes, etc. : 
Philadelphia, with branch offices in : 


Boston, New York, Chicago, etc., has 
recently been incorporated, so that the 
new style of this firm 
J. Webb & Co., Inc. 


will be Chas. 
The officers are: 


Chas. J. Webb, president; C: Edwin 
Webb, vice president; Andrew S. 
Webb, vice president; Herbert K. 


Webb, vice president; John S. Whill- 
din, treasurer; J. L. Shields, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


New Mill Share Company 


The Wyoma Company, with office at 
70 Kilby street, Boston, has been incor- 
porated at $100,000 to deal in textile 
shares and carry on a general broker- 
age business in mill properties. The 
officers of the company are associated 
with the Pacific Mills and Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., but these corporations, 
as such, have no connection with the 
new organization. The officers are as 
follows: Fessenden S. Blanchard, pres- 
ident; A. E. Colby, treasurer, and for 
directors J. Deveraux Winslow and F. 
Hartwell Greene, both of Boston, and 
Irving Southworth of Columbia, S. C. 
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THE GOYER COMPAN 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF - 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES 


suemrrresseraguiznermneit 





TRADE MARK 


115 Charter Oak Avenue, HARTFORD, CONN. 


iM HOM HHI UT 


 MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 
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TONY REUAEYDALUN EDL 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


a 
2 





THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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> SCHELL LONGSTRETH & CO. 


230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 7, 19 





he 


KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


Trin nn 


For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
single or two ply see our direct representatives before 
buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip- 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Carded and Combed 
COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 
Descriptions For 
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NOTA 


Sold direct by 
H. W. TAYLOR’S SONS 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 
176 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


HUN NQCHOETHAUGUNE UU 


Knitting and Weaving 





BOSTON — ALBANY — READING — NEW YORK 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 
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" TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
COMBED YARNS 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


Marlboro Cotton Mills 


McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 


Yarns 
4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 


and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


UU 


Nos. 40’s to 60’s—1-2-3 and 4 ply 


Specialize in Mercerized 
Combed Yarns 30/2 te 60/2 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 


2c 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MT 


MS GonnEL &C°LT™ 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER. 
ENGLAND | 


Pevenneneener enna 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


rsnerereerngeennrnegnrenettt 





OF : GENERAL OFFICES 
CoTTON ,QDERINO, - Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND ; NEW YORK, N. Y., 320 Broadway 
WorRsTED YARNS - PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 
- 519 Howard Bldg. a a 170 Summer Street 
wr Fi . M . REMINGTON ? = ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS CO. | 
AMERICAN RBPRESANTATIVE 1) | BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
lS Chester Sc. Phila. Po. - 


SERVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue New York City 


PINNED gU ETT 


1 
! 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 


Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 


ULL A 


8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
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8 
eligi bagniiieinrentantionsclstneenaenepiesnesnnnnpaisnentian delineates 
LMU Vv—V~G.TLM_M_I I IMMUNE. = 
KING COTTON “a dimenas | 
HIGH carer Mutual Building, Richmond,Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 
The small extra first cost of good 


yarns saves much more at a later 


stage by producing less waste, 


MILLS:BURLINGTON.N.G. more and better knit goods. 
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CULV COTO UUTTGEUERROUEN TEAL STAD URS RM ws 5 


CARVER BEAVER YARN CO. Ine. | ) 
_| GEORGE B. PFINGST, 519 Bourse Bid., Philadelphia 


SUCCESSORS TO 


- D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS 
Cotton, Worsted § 


| 


no ae 


ALL COLORS 
Mp Wool. Meri 
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H. RAY PAIGE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue 


New York 


IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton Yarns 


all 


descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, 





Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, Ltd., BOLTON, LANCASHIRE 









Spinners of Yarns 

for Weaving, Doub- 

ling Th-ead 
Manufacturing 


Superior Carded 

Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 

Cop, Bundle, Warp, 
ete. 


and 


AMiliated with Southern Cotton Yarn Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic 
Cotton Yarns, 


yeaa 


”. 
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‘x, PYAM L. GILKEY 
°*» COTTON YARNS °™ 


Sole Selling Agent 


CASWELL COTTON MILLS 
12s to 26s High Grade 
KNITTING YARN ON CONES 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MAMMALS LANL ASRAL SALAMA LADO SAS AD SDNY EN AG NMED ONO OSTEO REDRESS SH 


WRITE FOR 
STOCK LIST 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


WUUAAL UAE a 
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CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N. ©. 
Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones 


Sole Representative 
HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
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YARN MARKETS 


YARNS ARE QUIET 
SOME PRICE ADVANCES 


Combed Yarns Seem to Have Reached 
Their Limit—Carded Yarns Show 
a Little Higher 


There is a limit to everything, even to 
the price of combed yarns. 2-80s sold 
on Wednesday at $5.25 for about 8,000 
pounds and several smaller lots were 
negotiated at figures fluctuating from 
$4.75 to $5.25. For 2-40s to 2-60s there 
were inquiries for spots or nearby de- 
livery for moderate quantities, but no 

re business has been mentioned. On 
the other hand buyers have shown a 
willingness to take small lots of spots, 
if available, and pay the first price 
asked, but there is not much said to be 
available in any case. For mercerized a 
stronger desire has been shown, an in- 
quiry for 30,000 pounds was in the mar- 
ket on Wednesday that was regarded 
rather casually. For 2-30s skeins carded 
yarns there was some business and more 
Business was done at $1.25, and 
the market is steady at $1.20 to $1.25. 
For 2-50s as high as $2.65 has been 
offered in one case where the spinner 
holds at $2.75. The offer was submitted, 
take it or leave it, at $2.65. For 2-20s, 
2-24s and 2-30s the current figures are 
higher than a week ago, but hardly up 
o spinners ideas of the top. Weaving 
arns, however, are not so generally ac- 

e as they were. 


Still a Little Higher 


Knitting yarns showed more life in 
a general way and quotations commonly 
met were higher by one to three cents. 
For 6 to 10s prices are held at a com- 
mon level 75 to 76 cents, even buyers 
make no difference in value when these 
counts are considered. The inquiry 
for hosiery yarns is better than for 

eaving yarns but for spots and nearby 
chiefly. Some business is being taken 
for the second quarter of the year for 
which there is still a relatively good 
opening. Spinners quotations are re- 
garded as the market and spinners are 
not thin-skinned when making a price. 
The prevailing opinion is that there is 
no stock yarns, and dealers are in a 
position to dispose of order varns as 
they fall due at the market. All hands 
are not in agreement as to the real mar- 
ket figure but that seems to make nu 
difference with those who have varns 
at their disposal. The inquiry if not 
so large as some time ago is equal to 
the job of maintaining values. The 
understanding is that mills making 
weaving yarns are covered for the first 
half of the year and some through 
\ugust. Knitting yarns are not so fully 
ld. Prices current were changed on 

Inesday. 


ots = 


Ww 


‘orT Wayne, Inv. The recently in 
rated American Textile Art Print 
nd Dyeing Co., manufacturers of 


nes, napkins, tablecloths, etc., has 
] its plant to 403 405 West Tk fF Tr 
ect The company sells direct 
a capital of $500,000. President 
mpany is Ernest F. Bushman 
George S. Schauer. Thecom 

ea electrical nower. | 15 

ind two boilers. The com 

t] mart for various kind 

hit nd bleaching m 
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LESS ACTIVITY REPORTED 


Cotton Yarns Not Very Plentiful at High 
Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—There is 
rather less inquiry reported for cotton 
yarns this week, although there is still 
business doing. However, it seems 
small compared with the extensive 
operations of buyers during the prev- 
ious month when every house on the 
street had a very large volume of busi- 
ness placed upon their books, and could 
have done still more if the yarns had 
been available. Of course it is impos- 
sible to expect buyers to keep up that 
same purchasing volume after the 
amount they took over last month. For 
that reason, the present comparative : 
quiet occasions no alarm among dealers 
so as to produce any bearish sentiment. 
At the same time, there is no indication 
among spinners of a tendency to 
weaken on their price position. In fact 
prices present rather a firmer appear- 
ance if anything, although no marked 
appreciation is noted in prices. 

The amount of business booked by 
spinners will keep many of them well 
engaged for some time to come. In 
many instances, it is declared they will 
find themselves well sold up into June 
and July, with many orders running in 
some mills up until the 
year. Therefore there is not much 
available today for nearby deliveries, 
and with spinners in this independent 
position, it can hardly be expected they 
should show any weakening tendency 
with any recessions in prices. Accord- 
ingly, prices generally arg about at the 
same position, with tendency for the 
former top figures to become the aver- 
age price as a rule, although on certain 
counts, where there is a demand facing 
a scarcity, there has been a slight ad- 
vance in each quotation offered 


close of the 


Weavers Less Active 


Weavers are reported rather less ac- 
tive in buying yarns. The fact many of 
them purchased yarns well ahead, be- 
cause of the good offered 
them which they had to cover, of 
course has filled many of these manu- 
facturers up with a supply of yarns for 
their present needs. It could hardly be 
expected for them to maintain this ac- 
tive attitude. Consequently buying to- 
day is more or less scattered, with the 
chief interest shown on the 30s and 20s 
two ply warps. The carpet trade was 
rather active lately 
factors, but this week, they are not 
showing so much interest, so it is be 
lieved they, like the other 
fairly well supplied with 


business 


acccrding to many 


lines, are 
varns for the 


present. On 30s two ply, spinners ask 
$1.35, but the sales made here have 
been $1.28 and $1.30; 20s two ply warps 
sold at 98c. to $1., although others say 
they had not been able to sell at 95 or 
98&c. On 40s two ply warps, from $2.10 
to $2.15 is noted, with skeit it $2.10; 
other prices noted are 1) ngle at 
95c ; 16s two ply skei it 81 to B82c., 
with spinners king hig! S 

4s two ply tubes at $1.1 hig 
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EES YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also 
Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 





Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 


_ Paulson, ‘Linkroum & Co., Inc. | 
COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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peceeenerreer CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 
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| JOHN F. STREET @ CO. | 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
AT TD 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
aT Tene 
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EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. © 

Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 

Made from High Grade Peeler, Eayptian and Sea ' sand Cotton Warp, Processed 

iy on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins (-assed Wieached and All Colors. 
“ MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS | 
‘ rm ING FOR THE TRAD! ARTIFICIAL SILKS } 
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H.S.RICH &CO._ 


COTTON YARNS 








HOSIERY TAKEN 
WHENEVER READY 


Steady Demand Consuming Bulk of Pro- 
duction and Market Remains Bare 
of Most Desired Lines 
There is no particular appearance of 
activity in the hosiery market, but there 
is a good business going on and pro 


duction is being consumed just as 
quickly as the mills turn it out. Most 
of the lines have heen opened for de- 


three months of 
the year and selling for that period is 
about over. Differing materially from 
cpenings of former years, the recent 
showing brought no great activity in the 
open market. The usual procedure of 
knitters was to advise their customers 
of the quality and amount they could 
have and the required prices, and upon 
receipt of such information by the buyer 
the orders were almost immediately 
forthcoming. Of the desired lines there 
was no shopping around to take ad- 
vantage of low prices. Jobbers thorough- 
ly understood the situation and were 
willing, if not anxious to take what was 
allotted to them without quibbling. 


livery in the second 


Prices Creeping Up 

Prices on mercerized lines continue 
to creep up, and despite the advance 
there has been no abatement of demand. 
Among recent prices noted were 240 
needle from 2-70s yarn at $7, 220 needle 
f:om a similar yarn at $6.50 and a fine 
gauge from the same yarn at $7.75. It 
is understood that in several instances 
prices exceed these levels by 50c a 
dozen, while up to $8 per dozen has 
been asked for the 220 needle stocking. 
Mills that have as yet to show their 
mercerized lines are hesitant in doing 
so because of the necessary high asking 
prices. In this connection, it is said 
that up to $8.50 a dozen will have to be 
asked for a stocking that sold to job- 
bers at $1.85 per dozen before the war. 
Men’s mercerized socks are placed at 
50c to $1 per dozen above the levels at 
which they sold for delivery in the first 
three months of this year, and further 
advances are in prospect. Fancy top 
mercerized socks for infants are now 
quoted at $3.25 to $3.35, against a pre- 
vious level of $2.85. 

Prices on silk lines of all descriptions 
have reached a point where jobbers at 
least are becoming more cautious in the 
attempts to operate. Whether they be- 
lieve the top has been reached or not is 
not determinable, but there has been 
somewhat less of a demand, and it is 
known that the requirements of buyers 
have not been sufficiently cared for to 
lessen demand through that cause. The 
19-inch boot silks are up to $21.50 and 
the 17-inch to $15, while as high as $15 
has been quoted on an exceptionally 
attractive 240 needle sock 

Full fashioned lines in all silk are 
bringing up to $45 per dozen and the 
boot silk are at $30 to $32.50. Of course, 
there is no open market on the full 
fashioned lines, and mills producing 
such merchandise are distributing their 
small production on an allotment basis. 

Low-ends continue to draw but little 
attention from jobbers, but the high 
production costs are serving to® keep 
prices up to at least previous levels. The 
176 needle lines, of the 18 ounce weight 
are priced around $1.85 a dozen, while 
up to $2 is being asked. 

Wool hosiery shows no particular 
change. As previously noted these lines 
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were sold to complete capacity several 
months ago, and as yet knitters have 
not reached a point where they can take 
on additional business. 





Hosiery Trade Notes 
There are a few lines of the fine 
gauges yet to be opened, and it is rum- 
ored that these are being withheld at 
present because of the exceptionally high 
levels that will necessarily have to be 
asked. 


Retailers are showing fear that women 
will refuse to pay the high levels they 
will have to ask during the spring and 
summer, and jobbers’ representatives 
are experiencing a less active demand 
than previously. In fact, all through 
the knit goods line there is an increas- 
ing spirit of caution shown by the re- 
tail buyer, with the possible exception 
of underwear for which demand re- 
mains in excess of supply. 


HIGHER SWEATER PRICES 





Increasing Production Costs Necessitate 
Upward Revision 


Despite the fact that there is little 
or no trading in sweaters in the open 
market knitters are naming higher 
prices. This has become necessary be- 
cause of increasing production costs. 
While, of course, the revisions are not 
applicable to contracts now in hand they 
are to duplicate business, and jobbers 
coming into the market for new 
amounts are facing price advances 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 

General conditions in the market are 
without important change. Production 
for the next several months is com- 
pletely sold, and sales are confined to 
the few small lots that come into the 
market now and then from various 
sources. A good deal of interest is 
shown in novelties, but the majority 
of knitters are otherwise too busy to 
give much attention to the develop- 
ment of new things. 





ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 





Excess of Exports Over Imports Reach 
High Level in 1919 


WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 30.—The 
excess of American exports over im- 
ports in 1919 amounted to $4,017,000,- 
000, a new record, according to a state- 
ment issued to-day by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment. of Commerce. Exports for 
1919 totaled $7,922,000,000, as compared 
with $6,149,000,000, while imports were 
valued at $3,904,000,0%, against $3,031,- 
000,000 in 1918. 

December exports 2mounted to $681,- 
000,000, a falling <% from the $741,000,- 
000 recorded for November. Imports 
also fell off for December, the total be- 
ing $381,000,000, as compared with $425,- 
000,000 for November. Both exports 
and imports were higher than in De- 
cember a year ago. 


The imports of gold in 1919 amount- 
ed to $77,000,000, compared with $62,- 
000,000 in 1918 and $552,000,000 in 1917. 
Exports of gold in 1919 jumped to 
$368,000,000 from $41,000,000 in 1918. 
In 1917 they amounted to $372,000,000. 

No marked change is noted in the 
imports or exports of silver, receipts 
amounting to $89,000,000 and shipments 
to $239,000,000 in 1919. 


GOODS 


LINES SOLD UP 
AND MARKET QUIET 


Trading in Underwear Simmers Down 
to Small Volume—Knitters Appre- 
hensive of Production 
The underwear market has again set- 
tled back to a quiet appearance and 
trading has simmered down to a nar- 
row volume. Mills that opened lines 
within the last several weeks have dis- 
posed of as much production as they 
are reasonably certain of producing 
within the coming three months and 
practically all lines are again withdrawn 
from the market. Attention now cen- 
ters on deliveries, and both knitters and 
buyers are keeping a close watch on all 

developments along this line. 

That apprehension is felt among knit- 
ters over their ability to keep produc- 
tion up to scheduled amounts during the 
coming months, and more particularly 
during the summer is evident in the 
cautious manner in which they have 
been selling for future delivery. Few, 
except the mills selling the retail trade 
direct, have taken orders extending for 
more than three months beginning with 
the first of April. In most instances, 
too, knitters have limited sales to but a 
small proportion of the amounts actually 
inquired for by jobbers, leaving pros- 
pects for a continued ready sale of mer- 
chandise whenever it is available during 
the months up to the opening of the 
heavyweight season in the retail trade. 
Deliveries are to be made in most in- 
stances as quickly as the mill is able to 
produce the merchandise, for clauses 
in many contracts have stipulated that 
deliveries should be taken in whenever 
ready. 

Trend Undeniably Upward 


While prices at the present are hardly 
more than nominal, and actual selling 
figures depend upon conditions sur- 
rounding individual transactions, there 
is no loss in the strength that was evi- 
dent with the recent re-opening of lines. 
For the future there appears little hope 
of averting further increases, and sell- 
ing agents who will commit themselves 
express opinions that when lines are 
again ready for sale further price ad- 
vances of 15 to 25 per cent. will be re- 
corded. Within the mills there has not 
been the least suggestion of improve- 
ment and production is-consequently suf- 
fering. It is feared by no small num- 
ber- of manufacturers that further losses 
in production will result, and practically 
all have given up hope of increasing 
their output between now and the sum- 
mer months. The yarn market is pre- 
senting increasing perplexities to the 
man who endeavors to cover for distant 
delivery ; in fine counts such buying is 
almost impossible. Several underwear 
men, it is rumored in the trade, have 
endeavored to substitute with lower 
counts, but have found little or no suc- 
cess in such endeavors, and have gone 
back to the practise of limiting sales to 
their ability to cover on the finer yarns. 
Deliveries of yarns are coming along 
to the knitter in a slow manner, and 
almost every inquiry for new amounts 
develops a continually increasing price 
level; in many instances prices jump 
from 10 to 15 per cent. within a week. 

Inquiries for additional amounts of 
lightweight lines are being received al- 
most daily and there is a comparatively 
large number of jobbers endeavoring 
to place business. Knitters, however, 





are confining their sales to a, 


mo! 
based solely on actual producti: which 
is not large. When there will | , fur. 
ther showing of lightweight lin.. |. not 
known; in fact, there are like), {0 \» 


no formal showings and sellin, 
all likelihood be confined to : 
ment distribution of productio; 


ill in 
allot. 





Underwear Trade Not... 


That jobbers are far from coy: -ed o, 
their requirements for the hea, 
season is shown in their continu 
ping through the market for ad 
merchandise. Almost every day 
agents are receiving mail and 1: 
inquiries from jobbers; regular cys. 
tomers come first, however, and jh: 
others must wait their turn- wit! 
prospect of getting the merchan«i<: 

The prospects of jobbers being able 
to cover more than a very small jropor- 
tion of their requirements in mercerized 
underwear are extremely poor. The 
situation in mercerized yarns is becom. 
ing more tight instead of improving 
from the buyers’ standpoint, and there 
is little hope of getting much yarn in 
the coming several months. 
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TO PUSH STEPHENS BILL 





Sentiment in Favor of Legislation Pre 
venting Misuse of Trade-Marked Articles 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Feb. 6.—It was 
learned today that the so-called Stephens 
bill, which it is claimed will prevent the 
misuse of well known trade-marked ar- 
ticles as advertising bait to deccive the 
public, would be actively pushed by its 
friends as soon as Congress shall finally 
dispose of the railroad and water power 
legislation now in their last stages 

For several years representatives of 
wholesale and retail organizations 
throughout the country, as well as 
manufacturers, have been coming to 
Washington and urging the passage of 
the Stephens bill. It is said that more 
than eight hundred national and state 
associations of merchants are solidly 
behind the measure and that only the 
intervention of the war prevented its 
consideration two years ago. 

The Federal Trade Commission, aiter 
exhaustive hearings and prolonged in- 
vestigation, has sent two special reports 
to Congress recommending legislation 
and formally approving the Stephens 
bill. This has greatly encouraged its 
friends in and out of Congress in con- 
fidence of early action. 

The decision to resume active work 
for the enactment of the bil! was 
reached after a series of conferences 
here this week, and the American Fair 
Trade League, which has been directing 
the movement, today issued a statement 
through its Executive Committee, com- 


posed of prominent business men and 
economists, setting forth the nec! for 
legislative relief and calling for ve 
work. 


Fifteenth Textile Offeriny 

The Zone Supply Officer, Surplus 
Property Division, 461 Eighth avenue 
New York, announces List No. 15 ov- 
ering sale of surplus textiles, bi» 02 
which will be received up to 3 
Monday, Feb. 9. The new list inc!udes 
drilling, duck, outing flannel, ns 


osnaburg, sateen, flannel shirting, © \°¢t 
ing, albert twill, worsted and © ‘tom 
yarns. 
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1805 First Avenue, New York City 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
“RIGHT PRICES 
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HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


















(JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We specialize in 
Electrification of 
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39 Cortlandt St., 


New York 
noni Philadeiphia Buffalo Chicago 


FIRE BRICK 
CLAY RETORTS 


CYRUS BORGNER CO. 


Successor to Cyrus Borgner 


‘3D STREET, ABOVE RACE 
°HILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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Opens New York Office 


Che Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co., manufacturers of drying machines, 
has opened an office in the East River 
Bank Building, 291 Broadway, New 


York, which will be in charge of Mr. 
Landell. 


New Publications 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION oF CoTTroN MANUFACTURERS 
The Association has just issued in one 

volume its report for meetings No. 105 

and 106, the former being the semi- 

annual meeting held at the Copley 

Plaza Hotel, Boston, October 31 and 

November 1 and 2, 1918, and the latter 

being the annual meeting held at the 

Biltmore Hotel, New York City, April 

23 to25 inclusive, 1919. The price of 

the transactions to non-members of the 

association is $5 per copy; members 
qualify for one copy and may obtain 
duplicates at $1 each. 


Goodyear Co. Election 


The annual meeting of the Chester M. 
Goodyear Co. was held at Greenville, 
S. C., on January 27. The directors 
passed a resolution authorizing an in- 
crease of the capital stock to $400,000. 
Application has been made to the state 
authorities for permission to make the 
increase in the capital stock at once and = 
confirmation on this action is expected 
to be taken at the stockholders meeting 
to be held in Greenville on March 2. 
All of the present officers were reelected 
for the ensuing year. These are: Au- 
gust W. Smith, president; Chester M. 
Goodyear, treasurer; Lee C. Harris, 
secretary; John R. McDonald, superin- 
tendent. 


Chas. J. Webb & Co. Incorporates 


The business of Chas. J. Webb & 
Co., wool, cotton yarn, wastes, etc., 
Philadelphia, with branch offices in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, etc., has 
recently been incorporated, so that the 
new style of this firm will be Chas. 
J. Webb & Co., Inc. The officers are: 
Chas. J. Webb, president; C. Edwin 
Webb, ‘vice president; Andrew S. 
Webb, vice’ president; Herbert K. 
Webb, vice president; John S. Whill- 
din, treasurer; J. L. Shields, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


New Mill Share Company 


The Wyoma Company, with office at 
70 Kilby street, Boston, has been incor- 
porated at $100,000 to deal in textile 
shares and carry on a general broker- 
age business in mill properties. The 
officers of the company are associated 
with the Pacific Mills and Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., but these corporations, 
as such, have no connection with the 
new organization. The officers are as 
follows: Fessenden S. Blanchard, pres- 
ident; A. E. Colby, treasurer, and for 
directors J. Deveraux Winslow and F. 
Hartwell Greene, both of Boston, and 
Irving Southworth of Columbia, S. C. 
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THE GOYER COMPANY 


YY MANUFACTURERS OF - 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES 
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TRADE MARK 


115 Charter Oak Avenue, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MERRO WING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH © 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 





Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHI 
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ECO 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 
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Carded and Combed 
COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 
Descriptions For 
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SCHELL LONGSTRETH & CO. 


230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOSTON — ALBANY — READING — NEW YORK 





Marlboro Cotton Mills 


McCOLL, S. C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 


Yarns 


4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 
and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in Mercerized 
Combed Yarns 30/2 te 60/2 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MS GonnNEL &C°L™ 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER, 


ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


OF 
Cot Ton, MERINO, 
AND 


WorsTED YARNS 


H.®.RemincTON > 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
lls @hesteat Sc. 


Phila. Pa. 
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KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. — 


For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
single or two ply see our direct representatives before 
buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip. 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Sold direct by 


H. W. TAYLOR’S SONS 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 
176 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 


UCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
COMBED YARNS | 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 


MULE LLLnE a 


Nos. 40’s to 60’s—1-2-3 and 4 ply 
Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 
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ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Mariner & Merchants Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 320 Broadway 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 

519 Howard Bldg. 170 Summer Stre°t 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS Co. 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 


SERVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 
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YARN MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS 


og quotations compiled in Boston, 
Feb. 4 


The follow 


‘ASTERN PEELERS 
COTTON YARNS 
CONES 


DDO BD tt et et tt tt 


Carded. 

Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


WARPS 


Carded. 

Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 


Carded. Combed. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 
Nominal. Nominal. 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS 


SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED) 
.-Nominal 
..-Nominal 
-Nominal 
..Nominal 
-Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PLY 


30s ...Nominal 
35s .. Nominal 
40s .Nominal 
45s .. Nominal 
5 -Nominal 

Nominal 


TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 
Nominal 
Nominal 


-Nominal 
Nominal 


Nominal 
..- Nominal 
.- Nominal 
Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 


Reverse twist 

thread-yarn. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


The following quotations were compiled in 
Philadelphia and New York, Feb. 5 


Single. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Two-ply. 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


SOUTHERN YARNS 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
—73 


TWO-PLY 
—72 
—T4 
—T7 
—80 
—30 
—90 


SINGLE WARPS 
—3 
—T5 
—77 
—78 
—93 


—78 
—-80 -26s.....1 
—83 eeeeel 26—-1 
—85 2 00—2 
an S.....2 30-—-2 
—95 

8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, 


64-65c.; white, 69-70c.; 2-10s and 
slack, 70c. 


CONE (FRAME SPUN) 
—T2 20s. -80 
—T3 81 
—T6é --90 —92 
—76 95 —97 
—T7 -1 07—1 15 
—78 1 50—1 60 
—80 2 26—2 35 


05—1 
12—1 15 
30 
19 


40 


dark, 
2-12s 


—82 
—s3 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 
(Carded) 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS 


20-448.... 
26-60s.... 
16-80s.... 
16-1208... 


BLENDED 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes) 
Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian. 


—81 
—83 
—84 
—85 
—8s 
—8s8 
—90 


PEELER, 
—76 
—79 
—8s1 —1 
—81 --1 
—8s2 34s as | 
— 3 —1 
R85 —~1 35 


—86 —!1 


SHUTTLE COPS 
—1 
—1 


26s.. 
28s... 
BOO ec ass 


bldddddl 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-50s 85 


SINGLES 
12—1 14 30s. 
16—1 18 36s. 
20—1 22 40s.. 
22—1 24 50s. § 
24—1 26 60s... .8 40—3 § 
26—1 30 70s.. --4 00—4 
30—1 35 80s.......4 50—4 


55—1 
s5—1 § 
2 00—2 


is ~ lll 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELERS 
CONES—(UNGASSED) 


Southern Yarns Bastern Yarns. 
2-208..... Nominal Nominal 


..Nominal 
Nominal 


2-80s..... Nominal 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 40s 
and below, 10 to 12c.; 40s to 50s, 11 to 13c.; 
50s to 60s, 12 to 18c.; above 60s a rise of 2c. 
for every ten numbers. 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3c; 
20s to 36s, 4c.; 308 to 408, 4%c.; 402 to 50s, 
be.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, Tc.; 708 to 
80s. 8c.; 868 te 100s, 10c. 


EALAADANY AUEUAFUAGANRLLD UAALLY E0004 AAO RM 


Mw 


UNELONLOUOUNDULENCAUQQUQEOUPEOUERAYUAQOU ON EADEEOALA LOO UOS ACAD AU NAS 


Ei UNTRUE 


S2OQQUUUMENUUDESAYUURSUADTREUUL SUAS SEQQUOERLALSEEULESAQUUS ERA ALAI NEADS RADU ABRAM USMY RLLH EU ALLL tA 


_ 


oat ussrnveerevorrenUgeMTOU ener aUARUNE ATAU UTA 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


spr coeumn eaten ea nen ete saeeugearaaa tery ruins acto taeanteeeretnerties or semesanenenetes 


YARNS 


oa orine. ans: Threads and eyppeaities 


cuaduuenvanesanurensnenec ayveaneccanaaey 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


IETTTV OVUM AT TMNNNN NNN NNTTeNNNNTeTeTT TTA TT 


CHICAGO 


VUOESUUUAEYACREONAUYALAEOSCQUASQUONU ANN UTUAL AONE ETTAAD UU NAENRAOONTO AN TNA ALON UATETRSLEND TULSA UDA NRL ELYTON UNTER NATL 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Groves YaRN AGENCY | a oe 
. eprese’ ve 
400 Chestnut St. 512 Insurance Ex. Bldg 
Phila., Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
yeveusanvaUnenayUstOnecasurecesaesnsa ones custeeesuasctsarest 


Famburger Cotton Mills 


Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 

Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
@'s—20's. 


Colurmbus Georgia 


UYEQUDAUUCEPOUEURERAT ACER LEMS CLEA TE 


Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My ep 


White 
Oxfords 


UT; Silvers 
E ur 4 
2 Co 
of QUALITY 
FROM MILL DIRECT _—— cone 


UQUULAALALONRSOONANSMBENEENESRNELAETRETUAUOUD AUD aNUNNHaN Tae NN NAAN ATTEN A UNMET MTT eT TTT TeUNTLANTO TENT 


ANNI DOLD ESYOONAYOSAALSE OED TTTOTE 


*“Norcott”’ Double Carded 


This Yarn is noted for its cleanliness, evenness and a quality that of 


causes it to be You will like “ Norcott 
22s 


NQIYULTOQESNOAADSDESERESNEEEDNOEATOQOUUED YPC CSET VALUE 


mistaken for combed yarn. 
Double 


2s to 30s. 


Carded on Foster Cones. 


“ Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Co.—346 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, CHATTANOOGA 


TONTONAONURASNLNTYOUENOUAOECGETESGATEOOOSTEOTOT REQ OU IT NAT 


TONTUNNTRH ATU T ATG 


IT. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


TNATOATTTTE ETE 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


INC, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue New York City 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded —Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 








Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones. Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 


EAMONN NMSA Tt 


ACTUATE TTT TTT 


SOUUECOENAUERETETY ATOEELET ENON TTA EE 


ro Comment Waka Corporation | 
HIGH GRADE 








Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


The small extra first cost of good 
yarns saves much more at a later 
Seen od stage by producing less waste, 


MILLS:BURLINGTON.N.C. more and better knit goods. 


smmBM MUU Lan ANTE ceaNAL viusunuedsnsrannaestenenn generates ALN 


MOSRMSMMAAS UMMA ARDDULL APN NSLS DRAMA SUE 


_ CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


4. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS 


Cotton, Worsted S LW) Wool, Merino 


ALL COLORS 





366 Broadway, New team 
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H. RAY PAIGE &-CO. 


INCORPORATED 





1 Madison Avenue New York 






IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton Yarns 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, Ltd., soxton, vancasie 


Spinners of Yarns i 
for Weaving, Doub- 
ling and Thread 
Manufacturing 


Superior Carded 
Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 
ete. 





Affiliated with Southern Cotton paw Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic 
Cotten Yarns. 





IL 





Pe Ma TFATAT aL 


‘x, PYAM L. GILKEY 
“*» COTTON YARNS »™ 


Sole Selling Agent 


CASWELL COTTON MILLS 
12s to 26s High Grade i 
KNITTING YARN ON CONES ' 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


40 
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UT 


WRITE FOR 


YARNS Ent STOCK LIST 
oar ee sure q 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


| GEORGE B. PFINGST, 519 Bourse Bid,, Phiadelpis 








OTT LEMLLETL 


CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N. ©. 
Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones 
Sole Representative 

HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
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YARN MARKETS 


YARNS ARE QUIET 
SOME PRICE ADVANCES 





Combed Yarns Seem to Have Reached 
Their Limit—Carded Yarns Show 
a Little Higher 


There is a limit to everything, even to 
the price of combed yarns. 2-80s sold 
on Wednesday at $5.25 for about 8,000 
pounds and several smaller lots were 
negotiated at figures fluctuating from 
4.75 to $5.25. For 2-40s to 2-60s there 
were inguiries for spots or nearby de- 
livery for moderate quantities, but no 
business has been mentioned. On 
ther hand buyers have shown a 
ness to take small lots of spots, 

vailable, amd pay the first price 
asked I, but there is not much said to be 
lable in any case. For mercerized a 
tronger desire has been shown, an in- 
quiry for 30,000 pounds was in the mar- 
ket on Wednesday that was regarded 
casually. For 2-30s skeins carded 
yarns there was some business and more 
Business was done at $1.25, and 
the market is steady at $1.20 to $1.25. 
For 2-50s as high as $2.65 has been 
fered in one case where the spinner 
holds at $2.75. The offer was submitted, 
take it or leave it, at $2.65. For 2-20s, 
2-24s and 2-30s the current figures are 
higher than a week ago, but hardly up 
inners ideas of the top. Weaving 
yarns, however, are not so generally ac- 

s they were. 


Still a Little Higher 


Knitting yarns showed more life in 
a general way and quotations commonly 
met were higher by one to three cents. 
For 6 to 10s prices are held at a com- 

1 level 75 to 76 cents, even buyers 
nake no difference in value when these 
unts are considered. The inquiry 
hosiery yarns is better than for 

‘ving yarns but for spots and nearby 

hiefl Some business is being taken 
the second quarter of the year for 
there is still a relatively good 
opening. Spinners quotations are re- 
garded as the market and spinners are 
thin-skinned when making a price. 
’ prevailing opinion is that there is 
no stock yarns, and dealers are in a 
ion to dispose of order yarns as 
fall due at the market. All hands 
are not in agreement as to the real mar- 
ket figure but that seems to make no 
difference with those who. have yarns 
heir disposal. The inquiry if not 
rge as some time ago is equal to 
job of maintaining values. The 
lerstanding is that mills making 
weaving yarns are covered for the first 
lf of the year and- some through 
\ugust. Knitting yarns are not so fully 
|. . Prices current were changed on 
Inesday. 


arg’ 
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RT Wayne, Inv. The recently in- 
rated American Textile Art Print- 
nd Dyeing Co., manufacturers of 
nnes, napkins, tablecloths, etc., has 
d its plant to 403-405 West Jeffer- 
street. The company sells direct 
has a capital of $500,000. President 
he company is Ernest F. Bushman; 
urer, George S. Schauer. The com- 
buys its electrical power, has 150- 
© power and two boilers. The com- 
is in the market for various kinds 
lyeing, finishing and bleaching ma- 
nery, power equipment and mill ac- 


cessories, 


LESS ACTIVITY REPORTED 


Cotton Yarns Not Very Plentiful at High 
Prices 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—There is 
rather less inquiry reported for cotton 
yarns this week, although there is still 
business doing. However, it seems 
small compared with the extensive 
operations of buyers during the prev- 
ious month when every house on the 
street had a very large volume of busi- 
ness placed upon their books, and could 
have done still more if the yarns had 
been available. Of course it is impos- 
sible to expect buyers to keep up that 
same purchasing volume after the 
amount they took over last month. For 
that reason, the present comparative 
quiet occasions no alarm among dealers 
so as to produce any bearish sentiment. 
At the same time, there is no indication 
among spinners of a _ tendency to 
weaken on their price position. In fact 
prices present rather a firmer appear- 
ance if anything, although no marked 
appreciation is noted in prices. 

The amount of business booked by 
spinners will keep many of them well 
engaged for some time to come. In 
many instances, it is declared they will 
find themselves well sold up into June 
and July, with many orders running in 
some mills up until the close of the 
year. Therefore there not much 
available today for nearby deliveries, 
and with spinners in this independent 
position, it can hardly be expected they 
should show any weakening tendency 
with any recessions in prices. Accord- 
ingly, prices generally are about at the 
same position, with tendency for the 
former top figures to become the aver- 
age price as a rule, although on certain 
counts, where there is a demand facing 
a scarcity, there has been a slight ad- 
vance in each quotation offered. 





is 


Weavers Less Active 


Weavers are reported rather less ac- 
tive in buying yarns. The fact many of 


them purchased yarns well ahead, be- 
cause of the good business offered 
them which they had to cover, of 


‘gurse has filled many of these manu- 
facturers up with a supply of yarns for 
their present needs. It could hardly be 
expected for them to maintain this ac- 
tive attitude. Consequently buying to- 
day is more or less scattered, with the 
chief interest shown on the 30s and 20s 
two ply warps. The carpet trade was 
rather active lately according to many 


factors, but this week, they are not 
showing so much interest, so it is be- 
lieved they, like the other lines, are 


fairly well supplied with yarns for the 
present. On 30s two ply, spinners ask 
$1.35, but the sales made here have 
been $1.28 and $1.30; 20s two ply warps 
sold at 98c. to $1., although others say 
they had not been able to sell at 95 or 
98c. On 40s two ply warps, from $2.10 
to $2.15 is noted, with skeins at $2.10; 
other prices noted are 20s single at 
95c.; 16s two ply skeins at 81 to 82c., 
with spinners asking as high as 85c.; 
26s two ply tubes at $1.15, with a high 
grade yarn offered at $1.25; 8s three ply 
white yarn held at 73c.; tinged stock: at 
67c., sales being made at 64 and 65c. 
On 20s two ply skeins, spinners offer 
June to August deliveries at 95c. to 
$1.00, with 60 day deliveries at 98c. 
Knitters Lead Interest 
Knitters are said to be playing their 
usual leading role as buyers, or at least 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Also 
SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


For Weaving, 
Knitt ng, etc. 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 


— RAUMNGLDASLUTALLEOQUSLEESGANN TODD NNN OANA ELIOT LAL 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. | 
: COTTON YARNS 
- 50 Leonard St. New York ~ 
i a een ee ee sin : 









iia, 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


NMeorporated 
113 woRTiH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


renee ETT AVERTED TOTESTLTVETAAEPREOVOON COTO AULOUO TOT TTY COUT ATTOUCTHTICETEH TULARC 








MUMLASROAS RENO OARAAERNAAMMA AAAS PLASTLAID 1 CALLA LALA 010 LALO ASEOO tHE 


T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
TT Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


(128 Wd aa, 


| 
| 


949 Broadway, New York 
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ORSWELL MILLS — 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


ALESEDATUASTATTGELLUUSTEBAUMEGEDATEASREST SOA TEUDNVRAEENESN SE ALNT TEENA ATTNNTTN aT ETT 


OUAANoCAOUTTEEL abana sana PUU EAST CaE NE Epes 
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We 
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OUD SELATAN LNT 


aie oPARDLD OLERAY rams | 


201 Devonshire Street, ante | Mass. 
VOCE 


LUNA ETM 


SOMA ULLAL LUTRMOOUT EAMETS EA 


= APAALATA NEGA AUGA NENT NETSTAT ARETE PTAA SETAE TE TST HAETET 


| JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
unTAMLN AMO UAL ESN eet CNET TNT TTT TTT 


TUPPUETTNNETETTTTATNANNT TTT ATTEN TTTT 
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NEW YORE 
ENUUAETR LST OTTO TT LATA 
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 HQETONOESPEOSREDOGUUEULQUOUNAL AYLI AQPOESAN RAED AALEDTREDRMESOUU ET L0 EYOTA REMASTER CHM eT AT “a 
' GATE CITY COTTON MILLS’ | 
= Manufacturers of Superior Quality E 
5 RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 3 
5 We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 5 
= 1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. z 
il LRU FRB LTT ONES COTA RHH 

















LLOUSSLS USN ATHA ALL LLSSLOGSULL ALLEL LS SONAL ON gvsndniua s 
EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. E 

Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. = 
_——_————S— = 

Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea *.1and Cotton Warp, Processed z 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed (ieached and All Colors. 5 
MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS = 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 3 

MTA ASAUUAAULSAUUOFALSSEG AGOGO TELAT OTT ev Ta nets 
g MM ULAUSSULAUNLDOUOAFAOLNLAUUAAELL LANE LLLAA01 im 
ee ae eS : 
5 COTTON YARN so = 
5 ee E 
 sanomomanninmme rs UNERENMETTTENETTATY ROVIDENCE.R. |. mmm eee 
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Quality 
Y arns 


Only 
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5 
QUALITY : 
Jos. J. De Long ' 
Imported and Domestic = 
= 
Cotton Yarns | 
257 Fourth Ave. 5 : 
New York : = 
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RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 


ALAN AAALALAL OOOO TEU EELEEL ENDED LENO ATOR SHE SPED EMULATED ANAT UAE TN ETT ETT TANTEI TEN 





SORRNERTVET GRUMMAN L201 TN TaN PEARL NTE GAUL HAULS NT 


ALBERT RAU & CO., 
| Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
ua 


UFOONTRRTTOMRAEEIUTN PTET 17 
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122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAMBCGSAS VY YU ACATaRNNONONETSCHERSSCLTEL PT SRSEIUS FUSSY ATU CY eTAROLD OT ONUCTEWSETURSELUPNETYTUBEGCTIETOOTH ETEQOOTTD UeTeNeTUSCTOCOA™ ARSEESEETYTYOREOETUS TTT TCTEGERRNUORE TOON 


' JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 

. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

z COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

: 185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS 
c 





Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COTTON YARNS 4%5 308 


AND NUMBERS 
gy ONES FLEET 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { Fe:Yoorn Mille ) we SELL 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


in showing interest in yarns. However, 
business is scattered, not only because 
of the fact many mills already have a 
good quantity of yarns purchased, but 
also because of the difficulty in getting 
deliveries wanted. Both hosiery and 
underwear mills are reported well fixed 
with business, and yarns therefore are 
being consumed right along in the de- 
mand for goods. On 10s, 75 to 76c. is 
noted on average yarns, although cer- 
tain high grade yarns are reported at 
80c.; on 12s, 79c. has been asked; 16s at 
80 to 82c.; 20s at 80 to 83c.; 26s at 95 
to 96c. For 30s tying in yarn, $1.00 is 
said to be the average, and manufact- 
urers using this grade are said to find 
it less easy to procure. For good grade 
yarns, $1.10 to $1.15 prevails, although 
certain yarns are said to be available at 
$1.05. On 40s $1.60 is asked, but re- 
ports of sales at figures well below this 
are heard where evidently the owner 
preferred to realize on his holdings. 
There is said to be no special demand 
for any number, anything from 10s to 
30s is moving in a fair fashion without 
any big volume of business on any one 
count. 


Combed Yarns Sold Up 


Combed yarns present the usual firm 
appearance, but the lack of anything 
like the deliveries wanted, makes it 
difficult to sell. Many spinners can- 
not offer anything before June or July. 
While some do not care to sell too far 
ahead, others are willing to book busi- 
ness for that period, but in some 
instances, it has been found difficult to 
get buyers interested. It is declared by 
some that many knitters and mercer- 
izers have bought yarns for deliveries 
before May, for requirements in June 
and July, so that there may be more 
chance to place business in that time. 
Occasional spot lots are reported on 
40s and 50s two ply, but 60s two ply 
and the finer counts do not show much 
abundance. Prices remain about the 
same. On 40s two ply many say $2.75 
is the bottom, but it is said to be pos 
sible to obtain some at $2.65 or $2.70; 
on 60s two ply, $3.85 and $3.90 are re- 
ported, with some talk of $4.00. On 
18s single from $1.22 to $1.25 is noted; 
30s at $1.55 to $1.60; 40s at $2.15 to 
$2.25; 60s at $3.50 up to $3.75. Single 
yarns are said to be getting a good in- 
quiry from both hosiery and under- 
wear mills, although there are some 
houses which do not report much active 
interest. Mercerized yarns show no 
particular development, with not much 
business reported at this time, as few 


can offer deliveries before early sum- 
mer. 











Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Note 

M. J. Meehan, member of the former 
firm of Ward-Meehan Co., Philadel- 
phia, turkish towel manufacturers, has 
become associated with the Philadelphia 
offices of C. H. Pope & Co., Inc., Drexel 
Bldg., cotton yarns. 


COTTON YARNS STRONG 





Price Advances Follow Each Other Con- 
tinuously—Knitting Trade Short of Yarns 


Feb. 4—The cotton yarn 
market in all its departments is showing 
sustained strength and although high 
prices are being paid for the various 
counts in demand the whole situation 
seems well in hand. Continued advances 
in combed and fine count yarns seem to 
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Lowell 
Yarn 
Company 


308 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Lombard 980-981 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. 
Phone Gramercy 6336 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
17 Exchange Street 


Phone Union 2631 





Peerless Mfg. Co. 
80s C. P. 
Elizabeth Mills 
70s C. P. 
Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
60s C. P. and 70s C. P. 
Ozark Mills 
50s C. P. and 60s C. P. 
Lowell Cotton Mills 
4os C. P. and 50s C. P. 
Avon Mills 
sos K. P. and 60s K. P. from 
Long Staple Cotton 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. 
40s K. P. from Long Staple 
Cotton 
Reynolds Cotton Mills 
30s Carded 
Atherton Mills 
30s to 36s Carded 
Lola Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Alba Mfg. Co. 
20s Carded 
Catawba Spinning Co. 
tos to 20s Carded 
Eureka Mfg. Co. 
2s to 5s cotton waste yarn, 
woolen system 
Robinson Spinning Co. 
14s to 26s Hosiery and 
Underwear Yarn 


8. M. Rosinson 
Pres. 
Jno. C. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres. 
Jno, R. Ross 
Secy. and Treas 


Selling direct to consumer 
high graee knitting and 
weaving yarns in the single 
and ply from above mills 


SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, 
BALL AND CHAIN WARP‘ 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO 


lM 


| Thomas Street 
New YorK CIty 


COTTON YARNS 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston 185 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N.C. Latta Arcade 
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LLAMAS 


_ W.R. DILLMORE 
_ Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 
MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Sales Agent 
The Baltimore Processing Co. 
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- Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
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i Phone Pawt. 2618 Cieveiear A 
“es | 
= PERCELAY| 
COTTON : 
MERCERIZED and PLAIN i 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island © 
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COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 


arrival by our fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with ex enced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations rves 


ae Cartage prices quoted upon 


PETER CAVANAUGH, INC. 
222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freight weer Feenaier Agente 





Established 1878 
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GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Pa. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


be the normal situation at the present 
time and weavers who have obtained 
contracts at high figures 
posed to quibble 


over a few cents 


a pound, being more anxious indeed to & 


place their orders with reliable houses 
and so be assured of delivery at some 
reasonable time in the near future. 

The knitting trade seems to be partic- 
ularly hard pressed, especially when it 
comes to obtaining the finer counts in 
two ply. It is said that there will be no 
over-abundance of high grade hosiery 
and underwear in the spring. Most 
spinners are sold up for months ahead 
and while there is plenty of business all 
around the market, only a small part of 
it can be placed. Spot lots of standard 
yarns easily secure a premium whenever 
offered. 


STRENGTH UNDIMINISHED 





Limited Output of Spinners Emphasizes 
Cotton Yarn Firmness 

Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The 
present existing in the 
in this section with knitters and weav- 
ers seeking for such _ substitutes 
may be available for the materials they 
usually require, and with the market 
bare of offerings of the better grades 
of yarns, is one which it is worth while 
noting is the logical outgrowth of de- 
velopments last year. 

It will be recalled that just about a 
year ago, and up to the spring, there 
was an attitude of complete indiffer- 
ence to buying, on the part of knitters, 
with the market, in consequence, falling 
lower and lower, and with yarn men, 
in Oréer to make enough sales to take 
care of the necessary minimum of busi- 
ness, forced to offer prices which were 
actually below cost of production. When 
such offerings had been absorbed, a 
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Bleachers, Dyers and a = 
of Cotton Yarn in Skeins me 


Winding and Reeling in its 
various branches 
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STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 






GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY c. THATCe? “8°88 rcHER 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. Othe, 0 Fegan Boiling 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 












WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS $i, 22°, ni 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


NOVELTY YARNS Eeuce Saw"ses,ccxt COTTON WARPS Sram *bs 
a ees moana and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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Successors to 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO,, i Grtimcca & saute 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 









state of stagnation ensued, which was gF 


broken by a sudden realization on the 


part of yarn consumers that they had i 


to have yarns, after all; and a flurry 
followed which sent prices to levelsi 
that, while seeming high at the time, i 
have since been greatly surpassed. 

The real cause of the flurry in ques- ; 
tion, and of the subsequent continued 
rise in prices, to the point where to- 
day they represent figures formerly un- 
heard of in the trade, was the totally 
inadequate supply of the kind of cot- 
ton necessary to produce fine yarns. 
Government and private reports have 
confirmed the’ opinion that there is a 
real shortage of such cotton, as well | — 
as of the whole crop, as compared with 
world needs; and while the difficulty in 
secufing yarns has been serious enough, 
and may be still more so, it is nothing 
compared to what it would have been 
if a normal export movement could 
have taken place. 


The fact that foreign exchange is day 
by day falling to new low levels in- 
dicates the chief reasons why normal 
exports are out of the question, and 
why the demands of European coun- 
tries, in particular, have of necessity 
been reduced to extremely low levels as 
compared with what they 
liked to purchase. 


It is becoming a question as to how 


many knitters of the better grades of 3 


underwear and hosiery in this section, 
and throughout the Middle West, are 
going to be able to continue doing busi- 
siness, in view of their inability to se- 
cure more than a small proportion of 
their usual supplies of yarn. 
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DAN... WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
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Coften Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
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: TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS : 
“LION BRAND” 2 

NARROW WOVEN FABRICS a 

a HOFFMAN CORR MEG. CO. E 
a 312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa 3 
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“P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 


PAPER SPOOLS | 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1912 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. 
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1 7 PAPER We can furnish any 
Philadelphia CONES | size Cone with burn- 
Cone Co. and __ ished or open end 


222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. TUBES from stock. 
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Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co. 
Worsted Yarns 


Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. 


i Summer Street, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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WM.H.GRUNDY & CO. | 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 





JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


for weaving and knitting 
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Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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“THOS. ‘WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & (0, Inc.| 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "| 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 7 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving : 
Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 
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Main Office Branch Officc 
704 Commercial Trust 7 713 Fifth Ave. Bi 
PHILADELPHIA, P. NEW YORK, N. \ 
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The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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F. A. STRAUS @ Co. 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns sna kiting 


| eocnti: N. J. Thrown and Artificiat SILKS 
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Worsted Bradford | 


Yarns Q, System | 
SPINNING CO | 
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D.GOFF & SONS, ir. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


Worsted | 
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French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


WORSTED YARNS 
WELL SOLD AHEAD 


‘ake Best of Situation—Efforts 
increase Production—Prices 
Nominal 


s nothing new to be added to 
ed yarn market report. Deal- 
here is apparently no slacken- 
demand for yarns of various 
t there is a steadily diminish- 
ly with which to meet these 
add | requirements of the manu- 
facturcrs. Most spinners now have about 
\| the business they care to accept. It 
nsidered very desirable by most 
to sell too far ahead, so that the 
late summer has apparently been the 
limit ‘or much of the business that has 
een placed so far. With stocks of yarns 
thus offering very little today and no 
evidence of any possibilities of increas- 
production, there is naturally more 
less anxiety on the part of many 
buyers who have not fully covered their 
ements. In some instances this 
resulted in the offering of premiums 
to have their orders booked, so that as 
a result prices continue to show a very 
strong position, with an ever increasing 
endency to advance. 
Few Offerings Now 


Dealers have very little yarns to offer 
nd most manufacturers, it would seem, 
were becoming reconciled to this situa- 
on and were devoting their best efforts 
) getting out the best production they 
an in their own mills with the yarns 
hey have available. Conditions in the 
goods markets are also hampered by a 
ack of sufficient stocks to meet the de- 
Many plants are concentrating 
their production on a comparatively lim- 
ted number of lines and eliminating 
thers so as to produce the greatest 
sible yardage. Apportioning their 
production has also been adopted in 
most instances so as to. enable them to 
ke care of as many of their regular 

tomers as possible, although they are 
t able to satisfy them by this proced- 
ure. Prices here also seem to be of 
little moment, so long as the goods can 


QUOTATIONS ~ 


Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


Buyer 






mands 


















2-12 2-16s low common..... 2.00 —2.10 
2-20 2-340 low %........... 2.10 —2.30 
3 2-268 % blood......... 2.40 —2.50 
2-268 2-308 % blood......... 2.60 —2.95 
2-308 to , 2s 328 % blood S. A....2.40 —2.46 
3-883 % blew Uieeetibesees ses 2.56 —2.80 
2-308 % bles@iigmasunees chests se 3.10 —3.20 
2-265 % DEOSM ibs ckibs sees ci sie 3.15 —3.30 
2-328 % Mees —3.40 
a-86 S DleOB al S43 abs vo a0 0cbeiwe 3:75 —3.90 
2-368 o 2-308 % bloed.......... 3.70 —3.90 
“ % DGB icc caduteads ctins 3.90 —4.00 
3-368 % blegRnscsacasasanshakod 3.90 —4.10 
5-408 % biebiiiesacces satel. aaa 4.00 —4.25 
2-508 high % DBlOOM...5......5. 4.15 —4.30 
= INC .céigegatuew suey o0ss 4.90 —5.25 
660s fine ..cscveke nena Seecses 5.50 —6.00 
2-408 Australian .....ccccecssres Nominal 
2-508 Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
2-608: Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
1-208 QUartOE cc Stine yn Was kent 2.50 —2.65 
‘ igh QUR 6A ee es 2.65 —2.756 
1-20s % WMeeRinrcdicrcvendasece 3.46 —3.60 
1-30s % BER win iw cos knee cc's 3.60 —3.75 
1-308 % blood@........ lige aic ow bag 4.00 —4.10 
— Mo WEA aot asoadcccncos 4.10 —4.15 
1-508 .....snueeeioe ed 6a ts Fen 4.35 —4.50 
\-400 AustugQIR an boeiitea% os vies Nominal 
hoe AUSIIEEMER eebGasansccestcsee Nominal 
oes fine Australian.............. Nominal 
sn fine Australian ........... Nominal 


TING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 


Prices Nominal 


: Os, % blood.....«.... 225 —2.40 
:. ) 2-208, % blood......... 2.50 —2.70 
5 ..> tO 2-308, % blood......... 2.60 —3.40 
S.°8 tO 2-208, % blood......... 300 —3.20 
a 2-308, % blood......... 3.15 —3.25 
"OOS (0 S500 MER. nscncee> 3.80 —3.95 


be secured. It is a problem with many 
factors as to how long the present 
upward march can continue, but so far 
there has not been any apparent decline 
to pay the price. Just what action “the 
ultimate consumer” will take when the 
necessarily higher prices are placed be- 
fore him it is impossible to predict. At 
present the trade is going along as best 
it can, with a limited production as the 
basis for the present high price levels. 


Yarn Prices Nominal 


Yarn prices are naturally nominal un- 
der these conditions. The limited busi- 
ness possible, of course, reduces the 
yarn offerings which could be sold. 
Stock lots are few and far between, 
from all accounts, particularly in the 
much desired fine counts. Consequently 
there has been little opportunity for any 
marked change in spinners’ prices. It 
all depends upon circumstances sur- 
rounding any possible transaction. Prices 
reported in the adjoining column repre- 
sent as close as possible the figures that 
would be maintained if additional busi- 
ness could be taken, with the added 
premiums which buyers would offer to 
get their orders placed. This situation 
is not quite so marked of late, however, 
inasmuch as most manufacturers have 
reconciled themselves to the situation 
and bend their efforts to get out as 


much production in their mills as condi- 


tions will permit. 
Knitters Try to Buy 

The situation in the knitting yarns is 
also about the same. Buyers make no 
objections to prices named them on the 
few offerings now available. Business 
with the knitting mills is reported most 
active, with the market well cleaned up 
of goods of every description, from all 
accounts, so that good orders are pos- 
sible. These knitters are most anxious 
to accept, but they do not wish to do 
this unless they can cover on yarns. 
This they have not found easy to do, as 
most spinners have sold about as much 
as they consider advisable now, and will 
not accept any additional orders for late 
in the year. Prices in this market pre- 
sent the same general appearance of the 
weaving yarns. The demand from the 
knitting trade for quarter-blood yarns, 
and the large volume of business placed, 
has been responsible for putting the 
quarter-blood yarns up to such figures 
that they show little difference by com- 
parison with the finer counts. Conse- 
quently many factors declare the use of 
quarter-blood yarns would not be at- 
tractive on the present basis unless the 
finer counts should reach much higher 
figures. Then, too, the alterations of 
the industry to turn over the major pro- 
duction on these fine counts, it is also 
said, would make it difficult to avoid a 
similar condition now existing in lack 
of sufficient production on the heavier 
numbers. 


WORSTED YARNS STEADY 





More Interest Shown in Quarter Bloods 
—Small Importations of Fine Numbers 


Boston, Feb. 4.—There is not very 
much doing in the local yarn market 
this week, but there is a little business 
coming in all the time from old custom- 
ers and inquiries for lower count yarns 
are becoming more numerous. Apart 
from this the situation remains un- 
changed. Standard weaving and knit- 
ting yarns are being produced in large 
quantities, but in spite of this fact the 
spinning mills are, as a whole, behind 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


HUUSLALLS LEANN 








OFFICE 


70 Nigh St. Cor. Summer = 2 ‘Boston 
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3 In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 

3 WARNER J. STEEL 

3 Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 

z Mills and Omce BRISTOL, PA. 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


BOTTI TUTTO cece Pe UL UL 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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>. WORSTED AND MERINO 


ND eeence SPUR vAnuS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. Ny 
WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 


PHILADELPHIA THOMAS H. BALL NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON SELLING AGENT 
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FRENCH SYSTEM BRADFORD SYSTEM 


Worsted and Woolen and Mohair 


YARNS 





Weaving and Knitting 
WALTER McCOOK 


117-19-21 N. Fifth Street PHILADELPHIA 
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HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


“AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
BELFIELD AVE, & WISTER ST. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
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GEO. T. FROST & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Braided Mill Bandings 


Braided Spindle Bandings for Worsted 
Yarn Spinners a Specialty 


567 EAST 23d STREET, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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“SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 


KYOLYNE 


ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS 


New England Distributors of 


SODA ASH 


UUNUELNAREGUCSADEUOEAAALALSSUCOUREAEE ELA LUUAO RELATE LEAMA THE 








| F. KENNEY MFG. CO. I BOSTON, MASS. 
‘ WEIMAR BROTHERS 

E Manufacturers of 

+ TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 
: 2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia i 
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THE YEWDALL sr 
& JONES CO. | 
WORSTED YARNS 





In the gray and in all colors; als> fancy mixtures, and . 
double and twist 2 | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mF i UALAENSNIOELGAAETAUSSiE TELL ASU ALANNA NNT i g 
i Sunt SUUYUANIADONONLELOUGNSLAUSAANURYELDADODANDANEAL ELAS OOUAL RUSE ALLL WUE NT ‘AY UUULSLLAUEYOUADUATUEL SOUS EDR : 
' 40 
= EDWIN BENTLEY WM. H. MacCrackey [ 
2 
. BENTLEY & MacCRACKEN 
E : Successors to HENRY N. BENTLEY 
E YARNS 
WOOL, TOPS, NOILS, WASTE 
REPRESENTING 
ee ee 125 SOUTH FRONT STREET 
ADOLPH Jacoss & Co. : 
= BRADFORD, ENG. i 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; — 


SMASHED SLUTTY 
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iy 
NORTH mean MACHINE AND SUPPLY ©0. i 
NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. i 
H. STANLEY CRYSLER, President and Manager 5 
Successors to Silver & Co., Mstablished 1832, Fa 
and North Chelmsford Sup; Co., Hetablished 1897. 

BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS J 
Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 5 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute Vy 

CARD WINDING MACHINES : 
Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 5 
l 
MARYLAND BLEACH & DYE WORKS, Baltimore, Ma. z 
Dyeing, bleaching, coning and tubing of cotton and merino yarns, ro 
fast black and colors to match samples = 
Bleached and colored cotton yarns furnished. _ 
Most satisfactory services rendered. Correspondence solicited — 
iy LLUAAUQAUNLANSATSOOADOLYUAREOANTNEELA NENG SEQETUNTUUNTETUAATUAUUAET OURS ETTSEOOOOATOTGUOUNNSGALUMAGADOEGUOOGUUNOSA EUS AGLIS Sl CT : § 
| ‘ 
MOST CENTRAL LOCATION ‘ 
IN THE COUNTRY ep 
Dyers and Finishers of ; | 
Mens’ Wear, Dress Goods, a 


that 


| Overcoatings and Cloakings 
Cottons for Auto Fabrics and the Artificial Leather Trade 


<> 
6 





tet? SPOOLS iim 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. . 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our . 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- = 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- = 
nished on samples submitted. = 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ sMils, Maine 
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WCOLEN AND MERINO 
YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 
Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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‘Wool «** Merino Yarns 
KNITTING WEAVING 


Founded 


‘JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NAMA TTAATT SAAT A 


§ Wool Combing 
wo Ing 


COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


g 
2 
E 
5 
g 
Fave 


IITA TONE 


LARA 


Jos. iM. ADAMS COMPANY 


a4 as, poaiedtiante, a 252 
pinners of 


WORSTED 4 YARNS 


radford System 

for Weavers and Knitters 
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Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 
“Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


Founded in 1886 Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
TTT REET ETT 


Star WorstedCompany 
YARNS 


|FITCHBURG, 


wine | 
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MASS, 
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ARLEN 


J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 


Narro mw F b 
oma abrics of Every Description 
MM: Ti 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


woo wien ¢ 
andMERINO YARNS 
“or WEAVING and KNITTING 


= Hecther Mixtures amd Decoration Yarns a Specialty 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d | 


on deliveries. Occasionally a spot lot | 
or two comes into the market, as in the 
case recently where some 2-30s, quarter- 
blood, good 6s, were offered for imme- 
diate delivery at $3.15. Quotations for 
this yarn, July delivery, are around $3. 
Offerings of English and French Yarns 


There is unquestionably more interest 


-being shown in knitting yarns, 2-18s, 


2-20s and 2-26s, and buyers are willing 
to place orders for types of yarn that 
they would not have looked at six 
months ago. Prices for 2-40s, 50s and 
60s are nominal, as the mills have noth- 
ing to offer and won't have for months. 

Some French yarns ranging as fine as 
2-60s have been offered in this market 
subject to cable acceptance, but so far 
as can be ascertained no transactions 
have been put through. A small quan- 
tity of Bradford 2-60s has been im- 
ported, the price paid there being around 
27 shillings. 


Boston Worsted Yarn Trade Note 

Joseph E. Duval has severed his 
connection as Philadelphia representa- 
tive of Punch & Predmore, Inc. and 
Francis H. Durr, formerly with 
Thomas H. Ball, is now in charge of 
that office. 


—- 


TOP MARKET STRONG 


Quarter-Blood Tops in Larger Demand— 
Carbonized Noils Sell Well 


Boston, Feb. 4.—The feature of the 
top market this week is an increased 
demand, accompanied by higher prices, 
for quarter-blood tops, domestic variety, 


which are selling from $1.60 to $1.65. | 


Three-eighths blood tops are also in 
very good demand, ranging from $1.85 
for low variety to as high as $2 for 
choice three-eighths blood. 
half-blood and fine tops now on the 
market are Australian blends, as there 
insufficient domestic wool to go 
around. Prices for the same, conse- 
quently, are higher; half-bloods being 
quoted at $2.80 and fine at $2.90 to 
$2.95. The call for 46s and below is 
slow at 90c. to $1 for 46s, 70 to 80c. for 
44s and quotations for 40s nominal. 


Noil Prices Strong 


The noil market continues firm and 
strong and featured by the selling of 
fine carbonized noils at $1.35. Clear 
fine noils are quoted at $1.15 to $1.20, 
with half-bloods firm around $1. There 
is a fair demand for three-eighths 
blood, which range from 92 to 97c., 
with quarter-bloods selling from 70 to 
76c. _ Fine dusted card waste is quoted. 
65 to 70c; fine clean burrs 80 to 8&5c., 
and fine threads $1.25 to $1.30 


Ss 


Hearing on February 24 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 6—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that a hearing will be held 
;in Boston on February 24, before Ex- 
| aminer Woodward of the commission 
in case 11040 of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association against the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads et al. 


Souvenirs 


Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, 

manufacturers of Colonial 

damask and combed and carded yarns, 

has presented to their friends an at- 

tractive glass paper weight showing 
their trade mark. 


Standard |} 
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Highland Worsted Company 


English S 


Philadelphia 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Woolen 


On SUMMER St. 


Manufacturers o1 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Boston Providence 


PT 
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Established 1856 


New York 


ystem for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


Merino 


Yarns 
RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILAI ADELPHIA 


TTT 


NCH & PREDMo 
INCORPORATED 
AS 


308 CHESTNUT a 


-_ 


PHILADEVL 


WATE 
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AUTO CRA 
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CLintow TEL. 263 


NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 


Boston TxZL, 


Main 4417 


Clinton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 lbs. per week 


Boston Office 


QUAL 
COLOR 


SIZE 


ITY from quarter blood 3 fine Australian. 


white, solid, & mix 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 
1 run to 5 run—5 to 30 cut 


DBLIVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones. 


Custom work or stock furnished by ue. 
SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders are solicited 


WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 
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PERCY A. LEGGE, 


TL LE) 


60 State Street 
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MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


MY, 





for K cbc and | ati Trade 
NORRISTOWN PENNA. 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO. 


200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


_ SPINNERS OF MOHAIR « WORSTED YARNS 


For WEAVING and KNITTING 


: 
: also 
3 


Ps 
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: BRAID and NOVELTY YARNS 
: Mills at Lowell, Mass. 


= 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 








PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY 
YARNS for Weaving and Knitting : 
« Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. 













INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG.CO. uSguz = 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. Seranton, Ps., New York oe epeeeatation, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 FourthAve 


Office, 4015 Clarion St... Ni 
Chisago Office, 206 Se. Market St. Bonten Htapecnmmietivtn Geil & Mhasman 68 Chentuty @t.. Becton 








MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN tnzeatessA7of | 


Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Knitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. oe Silks a Specialty 


1045-107 East 29th St., near 4th A New York 
Mille and Dye Works, Long “Island City” 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 


Noils and Cardings 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 


119 South Fourth Street 
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B. ann TIOGA STS. Se 


vy COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE ~ | 
TWISTING~ REELING~SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING-WINDING« 
JACK WINDING: WARPING: DRESSING" WEAVING: BURLING’ MENDING 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 
SPUN SILK MARKET 





Spots in Moderate Demand—The Mar- 
ket Very Firm 

Spun silk yarns continue to be worth 
what they will bring, but no figures are 
quotable except conditionally. It is 
reported that about $17.25 has been 
paid for 2/60s for rather late delivery. 
It was said on good authority that 
2/60s have been sold at $15.00 for 
spots and singles at $14. But the spot 
movement is limited, and on the whole 
things are as they have been for a 
lengthy period. The development of 
new mills is an interesting topic in 
the market, but nothing has so far 
shown that promises to improve con- 
ditions at all promptly. 

Very little information comes to hand 
regarding artificial silk yarns. The de- 
mand is so abnormally in excess of the 
supply that noticeable change is un- 
likely for some time to come. Some 
talk is current that consumers of yarns 
are mecting more resistance at the 
hands of consumers of their finished 
product, and inferences that are drawn 
from reports of this kind are only 
gossip at best. 


LITTLE RAW SILK BOUGHT 
Mills 








Resist Extreme Prices—Japanese 
Cables Interrupted 

The raw silk market is rather quiet 
this week, and very little buying is re- 
ported by the mills cn account of ex- 
treme prices. Spot prices showed a 
weakening tendency, buat .salesmen re- 
port nothing much accomplished, even 
at recessions. Outside of movement on 
contracts there is liftle current activ- 
ity. 

Owing to a break in the Pacific cable 
between San Francisco and Guam, 
dealers were out of touch with Yoko- 
hama two days. Earlier advices gave 
prices of 4250 yen on Sinshui No. 1 
and 4270 yen on Kansai No, 1, a trifling 
easement from extremes of a week ago. 4 

Further large drops in international 
exchange make a factitious advance of 
$2 to $3 a pound on Italian silks for the 
As there is very little being 
accomplished on behalf of American 
buyers at present, the premium to which 
they would be running if the market 
were more active would be almost pro- 
hibitive of transactions. Trading is 
practically suspended, awaiting im- 
proved conditions. Prices are quoted 
about as follows: 

Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.$17.70 





Filature Kansai Extra 13/15......... 17.60 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15..... 17.60 
a ye OE errr errr 17.40 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15......... 17.86 
Filature Shinshui No. 1 13/15... 17.25 
6 months’ basis 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16... 12.00 
Canton XXB, Crack, 14/16. 11.50 
Canton XXB, 22/26... 11.00 
ITALIAN. 
Er 16.50 
PP eee eee 16.00 
Silk Trade Note 
Realsilk Fabric Corporation an- 


nounces the removal of its executive 
offices and salesrooms to 251-255 
Fourth Avenue, corner of Twentieth 
street. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Silk Co., 





The Queen City 
of Allentown, has purchased 


= from Alfred S. Schantz, of Pennsburg, 


the latter’s Eureka Silk Mill at Penns- 
burg for a price reported to have been 


| $100,000. The Allentown firm will op- 


erate the plant. The Queen City Silk 
Co. bought another silk mill, that of 
G. W. Melchoir, at Bally, for $70,000 
recently, 
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AP.Villa & Bros! 


NEW YORK 
95 MADISON AVEN! i 


Yokohama Canton 
Milan Turin 


’ Shai 


Raw, Thrown 
Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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Hosiery or other : 


Uses pointed 
‘, Staples, can- 
aot tear the 
finest fabric 


|J.L. Shoemaker & Co., ony | 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 


225 Fourth Ave. 


Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, 
and Knitting Mills 
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driving Ur 
Winders. Als 


WINDERS for Camless 


ers. We  urgé 


users of these machines to write us 


eamples. We offer this with o 
endorsement, because exhaustive 
have satisfied us of its real merit 


BARBER MFG. CO. ‘, 
Spinning Tape Specialist: 





Pa 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 
2124 to 2130 E. York St., Philadelphi: 
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New York 


Thrown and Spun 


Worsted, Cotton : 


Reels for Cotton "S% 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


AD \CE IN SODA. ASH 
vATURE OF MARKET 


Still the Keynote in Many Sec- 
tions of the Chemical Trade 


it any sign of weakening in 

chemicals, the market con- 

present a firm appearance. 

has been limited, but this has 

cen due rather to scarcity of spot lots 

in many materials than to indisposition 

the part of consumers to place or- 

luctuations in the list of quo- 

tat were unusually limited during 

the period, the main tendency being an 

extension of the range in certain high- 

hts of the market where the discrep- 

wicy between prices made by producers 

“those named by second-hands con- 
become more marked. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Scarcity 


[he situation in heavy chemicals is 
| the chief feature of this market. 
ist weeks saw a further advance 
ash. Searcity in this item has 
further emphasized and prompt 
has demanded as high as $2.46 
{ 55 per 100 pounds. Here also 
“a ns differ in «various sections of 
the market, and the range is wide. Im- 
mediate delivery is almost impossible. 


The “i 
in sod 
been 


ceiver 
e 


ustic soda is in a similar position, 
and the tight situation in this material 
has been further emphasized by in- 
creased demand from foreign sources. 
Available quantities bring a minimum 
$4.50 per 100 pounds for the 
76 per cent product. Quotations, how- 
ever, are not indicative of the strength 
§ the market owing to the fact that 
producers ate practically sold up for 
some time ahead. 
Other Changes 

Formaldehyde continues to command 
the vnusually high prices which have 
I ited in this market for some time. 
price of 47c to 48c per pound ap- 
‘o represent the average senti- 

of the trade on this chemical. 


of the features of the week has 

© appreciation in acetate of soda. 
mand for this material has been 
ially keen, and spot quantities have 
limited. Prices advanced to 
per pound, but owing to the 

in securing immediate deliv- 
imost nominal situation is re- 
omate of soda is once more on 
vard trail. Well maintained in- 
from domestic buyers and a 
export inquiry has boosted this 

| from 22c to 24c for spot lots, 
st trading done at 23c. Prices 
rward business have also ad- 


ie acids citric crystals still show 
uliar situation reported in these 
is last week. Producers’ prices 
d at 84c to 85c, but spot quanti- 
ing from $1.10 to $1.20. 


NTON, Mass.—The woolen-system 

and spinning in the waste depart- 

f the Cohannet Company have 

old to Japanese buyers and will 

pped to Japan. This is the only 

of the old New England Cotton 

Co., now the New England Invest- 

1 Co., that remains unsold, and was 

nerly known as Department 23, the 

Plan being adjacent to the N. Y., N. 
H. © Hartford railroad station. 


DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL QUOTATIONS 


Prices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 
believe them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 

Acetone ..... 
Alumina-Sulphate Com 

Iron Free 
Alum, Ammonia, lump 

Ground 
Ammoniac, Sal, white 
Arsenic—white 

Bag. wcvices 
Bleaching Powder—Dom... 
Blue Vitriol ... 


» Sn... 16 


2% 


Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg... 
Copperas 

Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 90 
Formaldehyde 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs 

P.) 


Glycerine (C. 
dms, extra 
Cans 
Distilled, yellow crude... 
ato = aa copperas free 


true 


Lead—Brown acetate 
White (crystals) 


Potash-Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals 
Permanganate 

Soda acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite, 

Nitrite 

Phosphate (Commercial) . 
Prussiate, yellow 
Sulphide, 30% crystals... 


Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 
dered 


Do., tech, crystals.. 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 
Powdered 


Bichloride, 
Oxide, bbis. 
Zinc dust 


Acetic, 28%, per 100 Ib.... 
Citric, crystals 
Spot lots 


Formic, 70% 
Lactic, 22% 
Muriatic, 18 @22 deg., 
100 Ib. .. 
Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 


Oxalic, dom. 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton.21 


Tannic, U. 8. P 
Technical 
Tartaric crystals 
Powdered 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg... 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbis. s% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. § 26 
Caustic, 70-76% ......... 23 26 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 
100 Ib. 2 — 2 55 
Bicarbonate 3% 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib..4 60 
Sai. 100 35 60 


9% 


NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Archil extract conc 


Cutch, solid 
Fustic: Solid 
Liquid 
Gambier (in store) 
(To arrive) 
Hematine paste 
Crystals 
Hypernic chipped 
Est.—5i degs., red shade 22 


Osage Orange Crystals .... 
Quercitron, per ton 
Extract, 51 degs 
Sumac, basis 28%, 
Ext., doon., ref., 
Extract, stainless 


ton...87 60 
51 degs. 


—100 
6% — 


DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 


Alpha Naphthylamine ... 40 
Aniline oil 35 


40 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 68 

Distilled seecces 
Dimethylaniline 90 


Metaphenlylene Diamine.. 10 
Paranitraniline 30 


Barytes, domestic, prime 
white, ton 00 


China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 
Chrome Yellow 25 


lbs. 50 
Lithopone ... 7 


Silex cows 00 
Ultramarine Blue 15 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 8 
Zinc oxide. Amer. process. 9 


OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil No. 3, bblis.. 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 
edible, gal 
Extra No. 1 gal. 
No. 1, gal. 
Olive oil, denatured, gal 
Olive oil, Foots, 
Red oil, 


Soluble oll, 50% castor, Ib.. 


1 


60 
10 


— 1 20 
— 1 40 


EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 


—35 00 


oo 


22 
18 


16 


ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 


Albumen, Blood, Domestic.. 65 
Eggs . 50 
Dextrine—Potato (Dom). 13 
Corn, carload lots, bags 
100 Ib. 20 
Do, bbis., 100 Ib. 40 
Glue, Fish, per gal 26 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts. 16 
Gum, British, carload lots, 
bags 100 Ib. 50 
Do., bbls. 100 Ib 70 
Sago flour, 6 
Starch, corn, bags, 
100 Ib. 5 00 


20 


COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colore— 


Black, Fast 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Brown 


sky, 
sky 


Red, Congo 

Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.1 
Violet N 

Yellow, Chloramine 
Yellow, Chrycophenine 
Yellow, Chryzophenine, 


Sulphur Colors— 
Black 
Blue, Cadet 
Blue, Navy 


Blue, Navy, Conc......... 


Green, Olive 


Basic Colors— 


Auramine O 
Bismarck Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuchsine Crystals 
Malachite Green 
Methylene Biue 
Methyl Violet 
Rhodamine B ex conc.. 
Rhodamine B 
Safranine B 
Victoria Biue B 


Acid Colors— 


Black B H....... 
Prinuline 


“*e 


Pill 
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14 


Difficult 


Such 


| for 


}tain prompt shipment on m 
| more 


| Reparation Commission 


| within a 


| Portions of the 


|}man Cartel 





ident 


|} and is 





NO WEAKENING IN 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Situation 


Continues— Certain 
Prices Nominal 


Vat Dyes on Way 
—lInterest in Bill 
Undiminished 
of the market 
price changes as have 
intermediates 


strength is 
for ‘ oal tat 
are 
an upward nature. 


alm 
It is diff 


important The non 
uation which has existed in dimeth 
line has become 

tations are heard ranging 

$1.10. Aniline salt is also n 

to obtain, the range 
50c. Producers are 
able to take 
on these 
of the 


items. 


even tighter 


being 
on the wh 
care of additional busin« 
The remait 
cally unchar 
Vat Dyes on Way 

Of especial to consumers 
dyes is the announcement from the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., to the that its 


two products. 
list is practic 


interest 


effect 


} . . - 
| Paris representative cabled under dat 


of January 


29 that shipments of the vat 
dyes 


secured through the Inter-Allied 
are under 
way from the factory. It was expected 
that these shipments would be completed 


well 
well 


few days. The ann 


UNC 


adds that shipments of non-vat dyes 
r J 


tained from the 
start from the 
should 


Same source were 
factories February 1 
be completed within two week 
orders for vat dy 
option from the Ger- 
understood to be ready 
and it is expected that they 
forwarded soon. 

Interest in Dye Bill 

Naturally the matter of 
ment in the trade 
has been the new 


secured by direct 
are 
for shipment 


will be 


princi 

during the 

dye legislation whic 

has been agreed upon by the 

mittee of the Senate Finance 

tee. This bill is generally 

a favorable and hope 

that action will be 

this important matter can | 

Demand for Colors Light 

There has 

for finished 

pe riod \ 

how ever 


regal 
one 
€ arly 


be en no un 
colors 
steady 


usual 
during the 
normal 
reported and prices hav 
firm at previously nz 


business 


amed 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
Harrison F. Wilmot 
and director of § 
Co., Inc —f Boston, Mass 
to accept the posit 
and general man r of 
Miller Aniline & Cidmeien 
will make his headquarters a 
office Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr 
is a graduate of the Bradf 
Textile School and Colum! 
well known in N 
stuff circles, having represented 
Beckers Aniline & Chemi 
S. R. David & Co., Inc., it 
for the past five years. The \ 
Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Ir 
also augmented its force with th 
tion of John H. Grady. Mr Grady, W ho 
is a graduate of New Bedford Textile 
School of New Bedford, Mass., was 
formerly connected with the Read Holli- 
day Co. and later New England man- 
ager of the Schell Chemical Co. of New 
York. He is to represent the Wm. T. 
Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., as 


ion O 
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AVE meas in ~ time, labor, steam | S U L p be U R B a: A C K 


Do away with ammonia 


Improve your goods, by using | Blue Shad Paste 
Jet — Powder 
of highest concentration 


Sulphur Brown, 5R , 


PAROXAN in Scouring | 
EMAROL © Fulline | MALACHITE GREEN METHYLENE BLUE 


Samples free for practical tests | Dinitrochlorbenzol 
| ns Benzaldehyde 
Paranitraniline Paranitroacetanilid 
| Manufactured by 
ERNEST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. | WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL cO., INC. 
NEW YORK, 84-86 West Broadway Main Office and Works 
Blacks. |W ool Green sprimuline Cone 230 Morgan Ave., Bruoklyn, N. Y. 198 “ei N.Y 
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Philadelphia Office: 
12 8. Front Street 


Works: 
Union Course, L, 1. 


F. BREDT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANILINE COLORS, TANNIC ACID, TARTAR EMETIC 
e 





ANTIMONY SALTS 
White and Brown Sugar of Lead 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
AND OLIVE OIL 


Malachite Green 














e © and 240 Water Street New York 
Brilliant Green 

: are unsurpassed for po iunsyvutuuggyeAU UMN RSA ULL, ML ALL | 
| UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH AND SOLUBILITY }/} BUTTERWORTH: JUDSON CORP. 
: Manufactured by the / 61 er © ? e 
: MARIETTA REFINING CO. : 
snesgembvadne wed 5 MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 PARK ROW 5 5 

Be || ACIDS, CHEMICALS, INTERMEDIATES & DYESTUFFS 
| Winans Newark, N. J.; Lyndhurst, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Medford, pan. | 
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If You Want the Best 


EAVENSONS 
TEXTILE ‘SOAPS 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 





% 

A Dye for Every Purpose— : 

A Shade for Every Taste! =| 
fad 





A335. Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 











892 
, Copper Sulphate, Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Caustic 
Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a century Potash aaah Soda, Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR., 458 Chestnut Street, fete. 
Laboratory and ee lens 17-19 S. Orianna St. 


Factory, Camden, N. J. Office, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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, England manager with an of- 
rovidence, R. I. ? 
owers-Weightman-Rosengarten 

York, manufacturer of chem- 

understood to be arranging 

he construction of a new addi- 
s building on Depeyster street, 
ased operations. The company 
pleted negotiations for the pur- 
property, about 50 x 60 feet, 

its present establishment on 
et for the proposed addition. 

\Varner Chemical Co., Carteret, 

\. J. has filed notice with the Secretary 
; State of an increase in its capitaliza- 
rom $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, to 


for proposed business expan- 


The Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
Conn., is considering plans for the 
building of the portion of its plant 
ly destroyed by fire following an 
xplosion of chemical tanks and acid 
with loss estimated at about 


en 


eso 000 
The Puritan Color Co., Salem district, 
Boston, Mass., is arranging for the re- 
uilding of the portion of its plant re- 
ntly destroyed by fire following the 
xplosion of a quantity of chemicals. 
The works are located on Bridge street. 
The Albany Chemical Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has filed notice with the Secre- 
iry of State of an increase in its active 
ital from $500,000 to $1,500,000," to 
provide for general business expansion. 
The Chemical Products Co., Memphis, 
enn., recently incorporated with a cap- 
il of $50,000, is planning for altera- 
tions and improvements in a building 
acquired for its local works, to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of chemical 
products, etc. R. L. Crowe is president. 
Press reports of a meeting of the In- 
ventors’ Union held in London, Eng- 
land, recently state that one of the new 
nventions exhibited and explained was 
a new method of producing dyes, the 
invention of a London physician. The 
colors are fluorescent and are derived 
irom inorganic matter, but details of the 
ocess were not made public. 


READY TO REPORT 


Sub-Committee to Submit New Dyestuff 
Bill—Opposition Heard 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The 
ib-committee on dyestuffs of the Sen- 
is ready to make its report to the 
tull Finance Committee just as soon as 
i meeting is called, according to Senator 
Curtis of Kansas, one of the members 
{ the sub-committee, who has been 
most active in this dyestuff legislation. 
Several members of the Finance Com- 
ittee have expressed, themselves as not 
ing satisfied with the bill as it will 
submitted by the sub-committee, 
vhich leads to the conclusion that the 
ill will probably be again changed by 
‘he Senate Finance Committee before 
reported to the Senate. Protests, 
inderstood, have been received 
inany consumers against the bill 
iS finally been drawn up by tne 
mmittee. 


rom 


‘Quality of American Dyestuffs 
Continued from page 543) 


h work was finished because 
nsistent demand of the consumer 

rial. The cost of research work 
iso be made a part of the total 
producing the finished dyes. It 
ated that some four millions of 
were spent in dye research in 
in 1919 the amount will probably 
h larger. 
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Added to these factors tending to re- 
sult in high costs it must be borne in 
mind that no assistance has been re- 
ceived from the Government as was the 
case in the German industry. Wide and 
sudden fluctuation in the cost of raw 
materials do not give the manufacturer 
an opportunity to figure closely. 

Many of the colors which are now 
being produced in the United Statcs 
were very high in price when they were 
first placed on the market by the Ger- 
mans years ago. They have decreased 
in price, however, as the manufacturer 
gradually improved his process and in- 
creased his production. It is immensely 
expensive to undertake the large scale 
production of a dye without sufficiently 
extensive experience, and it is prefer- 
able to build up an industry with well- 
known profitable staple products carry- 
ing the load. 

To counteract misunderstandings and 
incomplete information possessed by the 
public at large and even by the dye con- 
suming industry, newspapers and trade 
journals should distribute information 
which would be of importance to the dye 
industry, and should assist in obtaining 
the right sort of legislative protection. 
Without publicity of some sort the aver- 
age citizen will not be qualified to think 
intelligently on the subject, and will fall 
a ready victim to the propaganda which 
we may expected from the German inter- 
ests, and which is already developing an 
opposition to legislation which is vital 
at the present very critical time. A few 
false steps may seriously handicap fu- 
ture development. The industry will 
need to be constantly on the watch that 
changes in the laws of the United States 
will-not enable the Germans to gradually 
cripple one of the most important indus- 
tries ever developed in this country and 
which has so tremendous a bearing on 
our future national defense. 

In conclusion, it is certain that the 
American chemist will prove himself 
equal to those of any other nation in 
perseverance, imagination and inven- 
tion. Our chemists have solved prob- 
lems in the development of organic com- 
pounds with great rapidity and accu- 
racy, considering that we had very lit- 
tle experience to draw from. 

America is fast approaching a point 
where it will be possible to produce all 
the needed dyes within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 


English Notes 


(By Our. Regular Correspondent) 
Clothing for Aviators 


A problem which gave a world of 
trouble to the British authorities was to 
find clothing warm enough for men fly- 
ing at all heights and in all weathers. 
Experiments were tried with woolens, 
cottons and silks of all kinds. Elec- 
trically heated clothes were used only 
to be discarded, and selection was 
eventually made of a fabric officially 
known as “cloth; mohair, seal brown.” 
It is in reality a cotton warp fabric with 
a mohair filling, weighing 29-30 oz. in 
54-inch width. Except that the cloth is 
more solid at the back, it closely re- 
sembles one evolved by the mountain- 
eers of the Tyrol for wear on the high 
Alps. The closeness of texture assists 
to make the cloth windproof, and its 
warmth retaining property is promoted 
by raising the surface to form a quar- 
ter-inch laid pile. The cloth is an imi- 
tation fur hardly inferior to the natural 
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_ STEIN, HALL & 
COMPANY, Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York 
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DRAGON 


VALHALLA 


The 
General Adhesive 


Manufacturers —Importers 


FINISHING SPECIALTIES 


Mfg. Co. 


Exporters 


474-478 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Finishing Oils for All Textile Uses 


Dragon Sulphonated Castor Oil 


Dragon Boil-Off Oil 


Dragon Soluble Tallow “9” 


Sizes 
Gums 


A 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes. 


Soluble Softening Oils 


Soluble Greases 


Softeners 
Dextrines 
Write Us 


MAM AMAA 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


for pre-war colors not now available. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Starches 
Glues 
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LULL | 


Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 


ANTHRAQUINONE 


PASTE 20% - 30% 


Unequalled as a Discharge 


in Textile Printing 


The Anthrakone Dye Products & Chemicals Co. 


1834 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


MHL 


Philadelphia 


Providence 
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Telephone 
Columbus 8371 


Starch, Dextrine, 


Gum, Tapioca,Sago 


Boston 


ist TTT 
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A super Turkey Red Oil, unusually soluble and made | 
from pure No. | water white castor oil. 


METHYL VIOLET, (4B Ex. Conc.) 








: CRYSTALS-POWDER-PASTE ACID SERGE BLUE 
Sold on Analysis Ask for Sampie and Specifications | on a ai ‘ amen ; a ; 
| NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS co. 3 e€ spectalize in matching colors. rite for samples an a 
| NEW YORK CHIC AGO. J. H. STITT CO., Inc., Manufacturers 
packets ss : a —— ]| = 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK Telephone: Cortlandt soap = 
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S. R. David & Company, Inc. 
DY ESTUFFS 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Telephone, Main 1684 
Pacenain 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc New Haven Office: 944 Chapel St. 
Newark, N. J. 
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EUGENE VELLNER 


= MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 

ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
SOFTENERS AND SOLUBLE OILS 

271 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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“THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 














Wm. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
418 Third Avenue - Brooklyn, New York 
Factory: PASSAIC, N. J. 












Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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We Offer for Pwaaaian Shipment 


ANTIMONY SALTS 65% 
TITANIUM POTASSIUM OXALATE 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM TiO, 23% 


LINDSAY LIGHT COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


100% Soluble 100% Color Viles 


FUCHSINE A A 


MANUFACTURED BY 
STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton Street, N. Y. City 
FACTORY NEWARK, N. J. 
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SALT 


FOR ALL DYEING PURPOSES 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 
Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 
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SULPHUR BLACK DEVELOPER 
Imparts a lustrous jet blue black shade to 2 et Black Dyed Cotton 
Material. Saves dye stuff, cost very low. 

ANTIMONELLE (Pat'd.) Superior to Tartar Emetic, saves almost 50% 
CHROMIUM FLUORIDE Crystal form. Contains no free mineral acid 
TIN LACTATE A toner for Alizarine Reds. Imoarte bright effect. Superior to Tin Oxalav« 
RONOPOLE OIL Highest grade of finishing oil in all strengths. Perfectly soluble. 
ANTIMONY. LACTATE Dry and liguid form for prompt delivery. 

texthh soluble olls, softeners, scrooping and water proofing com- 
bette oy eee teenee. ‘end otha chemical specialities applicable for the dyeing a0 
Gnishing of. textiles. 
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Keystone Phone: Main 1022 
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PRESSPAPER | 


DAU CAAMLON SALADS LLNS AMAL ALAN LLEVLLLS CALAN LAN RPUAL SOLU 104 G28 NOL ONUOUNNE OE TEN LOCUS UE URANO RD AMS O AL 
PENETROL 
Solves all bleaching and scouring troubles 


AUN 


SPECIAI TIES 
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ei INDUSTRIAL GUM RR Ss ao E = eae 
e can make prompt delivery For Silk and ton printing E = * or a roses 
x ee TURKEY RED OILS aie ' & Bet value Eauiries 
or cotton reing finishing = &E s Sol ; 
TARTAR AN TIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic i | a JACQUARD CARDS : : 
ARIC A ) FORMI i z 
HERRICK & VOIGT 5 meliahen ‘Caen. Pw nn. = 
1 Liberty Street ee THE MER WIN PAPER co. 
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| ACID BLACK 10 B ZA SAFRANI» : 
(Bluish) “DYE STUFFS: (Y and B E 
| Specification Turkey Red Oil ACID JET BLACK __ -CHJEMICALS- FAST RED | 
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Winkler 
Prosperity Soda 
Reorganization 


in order to separate 
their general alkali 
business from the 
washing soda, because 
of the growth of both 
departments, the Isaac 
Winkler & Bro. Co. 
have transferred all 
rights in the brand of 


Prosperity Soda 


to the Carman Supply 
Co. of New York. Mr. 
Eli Winkler, president 
of the Winkler company, 
has participated in the 
reorganization of the 
Carman corporation and 
will be vice-president of 
that company. Mr. Chas. 
T. Chandler, for many 
years president of the 
various Carman compa- 
nies, distributors of gen- 
eral laundry supplies, 
will be president 
and general manager of 
the New York Carman 
company. Both Mr. 
Winkler, representing 
the manufacturer, and 
Mr. Chandler, an expe- 
rienced distributor of 
supplies, will therefore 
have an active interest in 
the company. 
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All inquiries regard- 
ing Red or Blue Label 
Prosperity Soda should 
be addressed to the 


Carman Supply Co. 


Inc. 


143 WEST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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5, the journal of Pros- 
, will be continued in the 
of better laundry 
with a change of ad- 
to The Suds Company, 
West Randolph St., 


rO. 
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article in its capacity for defying cold 
and wet. It was made in large quanti- 
ties during the war, and 100,000 yards 
of surplus stock is now being placed on 
the market. 

Other Novel War Fabrics 


Other fabrics of a total of 5,500,000 
yards are being sold off by the Disposal 
Board of the Ministry of Munitions 
Reference may be made to two others 
which have more than a wartime inter- 
est. One is a cream worsted serge, 11% 
oz, weight, of which there is a surplus of 
500,000 yds. The material is excellent 
for dress purposes, and indeed was in- 
tended for them because it was manu- 
factured for the clothing of munition 
girls working in the explosives factories. 

Another cloth is the 10-11 o 
dine, with cotton filling, manufactured 
for the Women’s Auxiliary Ar 
Corps, and it is found that of this ma- 
terial there is 300,000 yds, a year after 
conclusion of the armistice 

The authorities are up the 
goods for sale by secret tender, with no 
guarantee that will be ac- 
cepted. They decline to trust to auction 
sale on the ground that auction rooms 
fall into the hands of rings of dealers 
It is made plain that in the event of 
failure to realize market 
prices at home, the surplus will be of 
fered for sale abroad " 

A New Cotton Dress Fabric 

A distinct advance in the production 
of cotton dress novelties is marked by 
the appearance of a new fabric to which 
the Calico Printers’ Association has 
given the name “ Sheenore.” The goods 
are warp-printed in fashionable color- 
ings and designs of the floral and Pais- 
ley, and all-over class. They are light- 


gabar- 


my 


putting 


any tender 


substantially 


‘ weight and soft handling like printed 


voiles, and they combine the effects of a 
warp-print and a shot. The filling is 
colored, and the weave is a broken one, 
and in folds and in movement the de- 
sign peeps through the surface. 
The effect is decidedly novel, and the 
goods are sure to commend themselves 
to those ready to pay nearly $1.50 a 
yard for light dress cotton 

Warp or chaine printing ha 
done for generations on silks 
heavy cotton fabrics, but diffi 
always been experienced in dealing w 
light cotton warps. The process has 
usually made the warps tender, but 
can be affirmed that no 
found on that score with this new good 

Wages Must Not Restrict Work 
the Brad 

wor! 
ts fortl 


thinkin 


shot 


been 
ind on 


ultv | 


fault can he 


The argument addressed by 
ford Dyers’ Association to 
people in relation to wages se 
that it 


its 


is apparen to every 


man, employer or employes, that th 
country is living a fool’s Paradi 
and spending two pounds for e 
pound that is earned. The 
are asked to help in determining 
wages ought really to be in order t 
illow a man and his wife and family 
live in comfort. They are 
realize that a will have to 
somewhere, and that the wages 
be such as to cut off the supply 
Effect of “ Profiteering Act” 
Trade 
The scheme for the 
ufacture of standard woolen clothing at 
scheduled prices and profits has been 
vetoed by the Board of Trad The 
Government proposes to rely upon the 
policy adopted in its Profiteering Act t 
moderate the prices of clothes. Th 
policy has borne quite insignificant frutt 
so far. A few retailers have been made 
to refund odd coppers upon “peddling” 
little purchases. One wholesaler has 


assisted to 


stop come 
not 


ait 


must 
or W 


on Textile 


ompulsory man 


JOURNAL 


been brought into the net over a sale of 
oddments in knitted wear, but manufac- 
turers and spinners remain untouched. 
In self defense the organized retailers 
are drawing up a schedule of textiles 
admitted to be articles of necessity and 
ire putting fixed rates of profit upon 
them. One tailor has been punished for 
selling last year’s cloth at this year’s 
prices, but meanwhile the Government in 
its own business trans 
to seek the highest prices for all articles 
that it sells, irrespective of first costs or 
high p or later the subject 
yf the that spinners obtain on 
the t fibre int ill 


yarn wi 
come into prominence and the newspap- 


actions continues 


rofits. Sooner 
margin 
conversion 

; 5 
to make the most of 


ers can be trusted 


disclosur 


the 


CZECHS GET TEXTILES 


Embargo on Everything Else, But Tex 
tile Machinery Idle 
WaAsHINGION, D. C., Feb. ¢ 
Commissioner Leonard B. Gary at 
London, England, has just sent the fot 
lowing to the Department of Commetce 
in connection 


imported 


Trade 


prohibition of 


Czecho-Slo 


with the 
textile : t 


©200Gs to 


vakia : 

RK 
had an article that the 
Chamber of Commerce has an | 
the importation of all 
rd Exceptions to 
this piece-ecods which are 
iraported ir order to be bleached, dyed, 
finished in that ~“Luntry and 
are experted. Such geods 
admitted free of duty 

“The reason for th’s order, it 
stated, is hecause of the large 
of spindles and looms idle in that 
try If ars atte wed to come 1 
freely, it is helieved that this would 
be detrimental the economic re- 
habilitation of the country 

“The new Czecho-Slovakia 
possesses about 80 pcr cent of the tex- 
tile machinerv of the old Austro-Hun 
i therefore it is «! 
thts country 
should he protected 
3,500,000 


in the co 


wel'-known trade paper recent] 
‘zecho-S!lovakia 
issued 
srder prohibiting 
classes of textile 
order are 
st 

then 


be 


and 


are to 


number | 
| 
cour 


imports 
to 


state oat 


garian and 
prime it 
this industrv 

“This ne republic rossesses 
spindl 25 130.000 fooms 
ton indust1 ind 1.000.000 spindles and 
30,000 looms in the we The 
Cotton Cartel is well organized and 
whole of the n- 
annual consump- 
690.0065 


‘tance to thar | 





and 
olen industry 


‘necludes virt 1! 7 


dustry. The 
tion of ra 
t..7 


yrmal 
ton ahout 


” 
e. 


Cartridge Cloth Uses 


DC Tan 
Division of the 
Depa ent is been advised 
11 NNN. 000 vards of cartridge cloth whi 
Id to the Bush Terminal Con 
nd the Mcl ane Silk Comy 
the market in made up women’s | 
A nortion of this 11,000,000 vard 
e made into different comm vclitie 
Th 


seem 


1 
| 


are not vet on the market 
f the War Department 
d that they h four 


irtridge ill 


i beautiful pictur Appian Way 


xtending from R e to Brindisi 


BIG MILLS 
Dye and Bleach 


and how you can 
apply the same meth- 


ods to your mill. 


This is the mighty 
interesting story told in 
the new Rodney Hunt 
Text Book on Textile 
Wet Finishing Ma- 
chinery. 


Incidentally, this 
book also tells how 
you can save approxi- 
mately 50% in power, 
20% in chemicals, and 
70% in labor over your 
present methods. 

If interested, we shall 


be glad to send Vou a 


velias 
PY: 
Textile Machinery Department 


RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE COMPANY 
66 Mill Street 


ORANGE, MASS. 


CHUNT) 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Fulling Mills 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


Washers 


Machines 


for Goods in the 
Roll or String only 
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EWORKED WOOL 


~ ae 735-176! DIVERSEY PARKWAY 










CHICAGO : 


MATCH YOUR SHODDY 


WE CAN 


SEND US SAMPLE AND GET OUR QUOTATION 










Direct affiliation with large raw stock supplies 
justifies us in saying that it would be to your 
advantage to mail us your samples today and get 
our price on the quality you want. 
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DANIEL M. HICKS, INC. : 
140 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK ' 
IMPORTERS and DEALERS : 
ALL GRADES FLAX : TOW, NOILS, SPINNERS AND CARD ‘ 
LINEN, HEMP, JUTE, COTTON AND WOOL WASTES : 
: WE SOLICIT OFFERS AND INQUIRIES 
Highest Grade 
qy 
Garnetted Stock 
In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures 
FRANK B. GRAVES CO., 
Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday 











RESNICK & LEWITZKY 
Woolen Rags 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 


your individual requirements 
252-256 THIRD STREET CHELSEA, MASS 
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Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Dryden, New York 


We are fully equip for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 
Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- 
ment orders, and to quick deliveries. 

Communicate with ue. 


New York Office and Warehouse: 
527 Broome Street 


“all tT 
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ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BEL ERP 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept.J. ANN ARBOR MICH.US 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WAS'E 





QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE 


Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal 
Fine white lap waste......... 190 —206 
Medium colored lap waste....100 —110 
Fine colored lap waste....... 146 —1655 
Fine white Australian ring 
WOGRD ob. cogvabnencdeaccance 7 4-176 
Fine white ring waste....... 165 —176 
Fine white Australian thread 
WRG 60 6000 0506 s6He s0enee 116 —126 
Hard Ends— 
WD WED Sec cccoccnsvce 126 —136 
Medium white ........... 110 —116 
Th WEDS ccncncc ds sprees 85 — 90 
Medium colored ............. 60 _-_— 


Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 30 _—_ 
Australian white card waste, 





clean — 66 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 60 — 66 
Medium white card waste, 

GBOBM cwcccecccssccnevececes — 60 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 26 — 30 
Colored card waste, medium.. 20 — 26 
Coarse colored card........... 15 — 18 


Blue serge 








DUG GOED. «ceases sbccccoccervensvvce 60 
GEOOR GOTHO 6occvicccvesecccccccesssces 50 
SE UD Edie oc ddccndvevecedeswopessén 47 
BURGE, GOED oo vcs ccscccccsecccceccesce 41 
UND BREED 5 cnccccucvevesdecesevesace 76 
White flannels and serges............- 74 
WROD BRED sca vccccddesssecvccseceses 
Red knits ......... 
Blue knits, mixed.. - 
OE CE Ds wo wc cewe tanec eked eeuen 
POE. MUU. scoscccsescivccess er 
a ae: Per ee 
Black dressed knits..............++0+. 65 
RAGRE BOBES ccccscccscssccceseccecece 70 
Light gray underwear........... jsaate 
Fine light merinos.................055 66 
Fine @urk merinos................65+5 42 
Coarse dark merinos with serges...... 34 
Coarse light merinos with serges...... 42 
PEE. 65 sab abd nanebecessesecsere tone 46 
Light skirted cloth............sssee0. 32 
Black and white skirted cloth bo he ee 
oo lt. skirted cloth ove ae 
a eo See eee 29 
Dark skirted cloth............ cose Oe 
Black skirted cloth........ ; oa 
Blue skirted cloth............ Sant ae 
Tan skirted cloth........ bi Wn hin en 
Lt. skirted worsteds...... ne tin 
Blue skirted worsteds................ 44 
Black skirted worsteds............... 48 
Brown skirted worsteds....... con ae 
Dark skirted worsteds........ o> @ 
Wool carpets..........+-65-- neo ae 
Soft black carpets........... 5 akc ee 
Mixed delaines ............... caw 
NEW WOOLEN CL IPs 
GD on os.weewscenses : — 38 
Ordinary clothing clips ..... 31 — 32 
MEN’S WHAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark . dase . 44 — 45 
Light . : ’ 10 — 41 
Black and white.. 47 — 48 
Brown .. » s<s 44 - 45 
Blue 60 4'8ie'e 53 — 54 
Black ... wi 4 60 — 62 
SE « cawedane saan 40 — 4: 
HBAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws ..... . 165% — 16% 
Mixed overcoatings ...... 19 — 28 
Brown chinchillas and 
GROTIOES cc ccscnevccsces 34 — 86 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
BORD os nnwrodancrvredsoernves 34 — 36 
Black chinchillas and 
GhOVIOtS .nccccccseccces 33 — 34 
Oxfords > nes 32 — 33 
Black and white 32 — 33 
BEiweS BOD cnc csevccccs 16 — 16 
White chinchillas ........ —_ — 68 
Brow GD cccccrvevcces 19 — 20 
Shawls ccccccccvesevsevese _— — 16 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
Dark unions .......6+s4+. 6%— 7 
Light unions ......-.66+6- 10 — il 
Serges, black and white... 14 — 16 
Beree, TRS asvecccsevece 13 — 14 


SUBSTITUTES STEADY; 
MODERATELY ACTIVE 





Certain Grades in Flannels and Serges 
Go to Nominal Figures—Outlook 
Still Uncertain 
The rag market maintains a 
quietness peculiar to its present second- 
ary position, with an underlying tone of 
strength. Foreign demand and basic con- 
ditions in the collections of materials are 
advanced most frequently as explana- 
tory of the bullish sentiment that pre- 
vails in the trade at a time when mill 
demands are comparatively light and for 
the most part confined to specialties of 
the better grades. With the opening of 
the heavyweight lines in the piece goods 


wi olen 
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Ceny 
Der |) 
Palm Beach ...... oo 18 
Delaines mixed colored... bh ce 
Black astrachans ........ —- —} 
BERR nn cc ccccevcnvess coos = — |} 
Black cloakings ...... cove 120 Hy 
Blue/ cloakings ..... eoooe ll —13 
Brown cloakings ......... ae 
Mixed cloakings .......... 6 — 
OVERCOATINGS 
INGIBO cc ce scccccscbonns 34 
O.. BR. ocresosceostusenrece» 

Oo. D. worsted “aes f Ses 
Cadets ee veweeresees 49 
FLANNELS 

ee kunt cewenseeeens 4 

DUGG oe ccs wieescsens 4 * 
Green ..ccccccccssesess 4 

Dhmt cc car ceseetegense 1 

MO” aesovenstas 4 

Mixed, with silvertone. 5. 3 
EIS wind nea vaearnus 

Steel Gray ...cccsceceees 23 ~—y 
DORM conccencnssteestsice 29 a= § 























Blue 
Black 
Brown 
Green es cone 
Maroon . 5 amb es ‘ 
Light 

Tan a 
Light blue 
Mixed dark 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Meritnos— 
Coarse light ; Seon 10 2 
Fine light . . 38 — 39 
Coarse dark - 1 
Fine black 
Fine dark 
Small 
Serges— 
Light ‘ ‘ li 
a Pe ee eoREC CS 39 
Blue oe 8 
a tne sane 25 
Med sesvcss ; saab ee 28 
Green 3 
Flannels— 
Fine white ‘ Fed 50 
Coarse white , e ) 
White No. 8....cccccscces 28 
Red r pean > 28 
Blue 


DEIAINBS AND LINSEYS 
Skirted 
Red flannel 
Best plaids 


Best brown 
Best blue é ° 
Common gray .. 4 
Knit— 
White 
Blue, dark 
Blue, light 
Blue, mixed ..... ° <a 
Black, trimmed ......... 36 8 
Black, untrimmed ....... 32 — 
MOU, oc wecsesuect 28 
ee ee 32 — 
Light gray 2 
Hoods— 
EAMG occ cndp ss 
Mixed hoods .... e's 22 
Silver gray knit. ee eer } | i | 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light . a 22 
Black ... . nen 2 
Blue 
Dark 
Brown 
Skirted cloth— 
Fime light .....cccccseess 2 = 


Light 


BIBS .cccceccssccoscsces se. .8 —_- 
WASH cece se csccvcccscess 7 -—- & 
Plain black .......... 8 : 
Skirted, tan kersey 


Skirted, tan covers 


market this week more activi 
in new woolen clips and old w 
as a matter of course, but 
business the realizations are sa 
as being rather below expect 
Change of Front 
The influence of high pric« 
goods is thrown in the-scales 
large consumption of rework: 
the domestic trade, for reaso1 
immediately obvious. In this 
it is timely to note that the 
wool section has made an ele\ 
move to get on the bus and 
with the crowd in the directi 
fabric legislation. The info: 
received on reliable authority 
reworked wool industry aband 
sition; and while it can hard 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


spECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTO! 
«~~, 


mmm! 
The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carefyl Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


M. SALTER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 


ecialty isto gradte Woolen Rag* 
os description actually ready fo 


he picker. Write for samples an 
prices. CHELSEA, MASS. 


American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


; blandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenu 


GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


SONI 11 140 0s vn 


SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 


S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 
283-285-287 West Broadway few York 


(2 Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 


pRUviTUrLn Nene na aNU 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 


woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices, Oor- 
respondence solicited. 
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B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 
7 Vestry Street, New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


“‘None Better Made”’ 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 
“enable yout 
stinguish Mthe 
a the fabris 
. solder Re 
c a upon 
ade i Jersey 
ty. Nd by the 


/SEPH DLXON 
‘UCIBLE Co, 
‘tablished 1827 
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to be lined up in support of the proposed 
legislation, it is working into a position 
to cooperate with other textile interests 
and legislative bodies in the establish- 
ment of sane, adequate and reasonable 
regulations on woolen piece goods. 


Rag Sales Not Rushing 


In old woolen rags initial trades are 
rather slack. Not a great deal of grad- 
ing is being done at present, because the 
residue after sorting to obtain the bet- 
ter grades in special demand is, to a 
certain extent, unmarketable. At any 
rate, a prominent grader asserts that the 
residue will only bring one to two cents 
a pound less than the cost of it amounts 
to, and that sort of business is not liable 
to be pushed for any length of time in 
graded rag production or any other kind 
of manufacturing. Strong prices continue 
to be asked on mixed softs and rough 
cloth. In explanation graders say that 
the wear-a-little-longer habit that has 
been put upon people by the extraordi- 
nary hardships encountered in obtaining 
new apparel after the war is beginning 
to tell. People are not discarding clothes 
so/promiscuously, and this natural check 
to collections is now frequently pointed 
to as contributing to high prices on basic 
materials and urged as being a no less 
potent reason for the slowing up of pro- 
duction than the speculative elements 
that interpose a profit before letting go 
of materials. 


N. Y. Substitute Trade Note 


The exports of woolen rags of Amer- 
ican origin in 1919 for the eleven 
months to Dec. 1 amounted to 29,624,- 
778 pounds, with a value of $5,221,756, 
as compared to the exports for the same 
eleven-month period of 1918 to the 
amount of 3,208,215 pounds, valued at 
$334,246. 


RECOVERED WOOLS SLOW 


Why English Substitute Manufacturers 
Are Busy—Rag Prices Strong 
Boston, Feb. 4.—A slow dull market 
prevails in wool substitutes, and while 
everybody is hoping for better business 
there are no indications at this time 
that any change for the better is in 
sight. Substitute manufacturers are 
puzzled at the exceeding dullness of 
this market as compared with the Eng 
lish substitute industry. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that we have no 
export business in woolen goods, while 
England has a large and growing one, 
and the demand from stricken Europe 
is not so much for fine fabrics as for 
fabrics of any description. Confined as 


“our substitute industry is to the Ameri- 


can market, until there is a distinct 
change in the character of the fabrics 
being produced to meet the public de- 
mand, the substitute industry is doomed 
to lag along in a beggarly fashion. 


Rags in Strong Hands 


The rag market maintains a surpris- 
ing strength considering that mill and 
substitute demand is so limited and 
spotty. It is said that collections of 
rags have been smaller than normal, and 
on account of the great economy prac- 
ticed during the war, the quality also 
has suffered somewhat. Rag materials 
for several weeks past have tended to 
pass into strong hands, and this, coupled 
with strong prices obtained for certain 
grades exported, has been apparently 
the underlying cause for rag materials, 
graded and ungraded, selling at such 
high prices. ~ 
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BALER 


Patents Pending 
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You are aware that the 
doors and locks of all 
Balers are the chief source of. trouble and expense. 
Locks are dangerous and must be frequently adjusted 
and repaired. Also consider the great saving in labor 
which means increased 
output. 
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Built in numerous sizes 
and pressure capacities 
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Write for details. 


GALLAND-HENNING 
MFG. CO. 
= Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILLIONS OF BALES 
Tied The SIGNODE Way 


Reached Destination In Perfect Condition 


The greater strength of SIGNODE TIES together with the use of 
SIGNODE TIE FASTENERS makes REBOUND impossible. No 
jagged tie ends to tear the hands. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM SIGNIFIES SHIPPING SATISFACTION 
Saves time, labor and material cost 
Write us for details 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
564 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 


TUN 


YUVNIUUAG LUAU 


A few of the half-million bales, Signode-strapped, that have passed = 
through this shipping room. e 
sl 
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BRADFORD BUYERS 
STILL CAUTIOUS 


London Opening Fails to Stimuiate Users 
Records of Export Trade—Cross- 
breds Weak 


From Our Regular Correspondent 

Braprorp, Enc., Jan. 14—On Mon 
day the first Governme it Colonial wool 
sales of the year opened in London, but 
the proceedings there have not tended 
to revive the flagging demand for tops 
it Bradford. The slight hardening in 
merinos was not sufficient to cause a 
reaction, and it was made evident that 
until Continental buyers are operating 
more extensively, the home trade can 
secure supplies of fine wools somewhat 
below the extreme peak of last year 
One factor which has to be borne in 
mind is that the offerings at the current 


sales have been cut down to meet the 
lessened needs of buyers 
Merino wool bought at the tail-end 


of the December sales in London would 
cost about 145d in a 70s top, and spin- 
ners are contending that topmakers 
should.sell on this basis. As a matter 
of fact, current quotations average 
about 156d. with 64s at 150d, 60s super 
at 144d, and 60s ordinary at 142d. This 
represents a decline of only sixpence 
compared with the highest point 
reached, or less than 5 per cent. Top- 
makers on their part are resisting the 
desire for lower quotations, and had 
hoped that the London sales would bol- 
ster up the situation. It is evident, 
however, that prices of tops can come 
down a little further and still leave a 
margin on current raw material prices 


Improved Output of Tops 
Earlier 
output of 
makers « 
material. 


in the year, the inadequate 
fine tops was such that top 
ild act independently of raw 
The fact that spinners are 
trying to get tops down to some 
like cost-of-production 
shows very clearly that there is at pres 
ent 


now 


thing basis 


10 actual shortage of merino tops 


Evidence on all hands points to th 
fact that production has caught up 
with the demand. The check to the rise 
has completely altered the policy of 
users, who got into the habit of buying 
far ahead with the knowledge that 
prices would almost certainly go higher 
Now e principle is to buy only for 
current needs, and though there is a 
better inquiry than there was, actual 
business is restricted. For the time be 
ing, in the absence of effective French 


and Belgian competition, raw material 
1 ] 


has not only got in front of machinery 


capacity, but the woolcombing output 
has exceeded the requirements of spin 
ners. The effect of this is to transfer 
the “bottle-neck” to the spinning 
branch, and to tend to bring fine tops 

line with raw material. Botany spin 
ners are very busy indeed for months to 
come, and are quite independent; and 
| emand for Botany cloths shows no 
signs of abating 


Crossbreds a Weak Proposition 
hile the output of merino tops is 
, the output of crossbreds 
excess of the demand, while sup 
again are in excess of the 
and Fine crossbreds 
much in sympathy with 
crossbreds_ are 
11 is cheaper in London, and 
are frequently made. In 


sufficient 


of wool 
making dem 
we “ee 
merinos. but 
we ik Wor 


withdrawals 


coarse 


Bradford, prices for tops do not show 
much change, but they are weak. A 
buyer could get in more cheaply, but 
under present conditions there is very 
little activity. Yarns are stronger than 
tops, but it is evident that until German 
trade shows more substantial improve- 
ment, low crossbreds are going to be 
a cheap commodity. Generally speak- 
ing, the lull in business, and the change 
from forward covering to hand-to- 
mouth buying, is enabling the trade to 
settle down values on to a lower level, 
and in the case of merinos to wipe off 
the protective peak established last year 
but not confirmed by any substantial 
business. 

Overseas Trade in 1919 

The Board of Trade returns for De- 
cember showed a larger volume of 
overseas trade for the month than at 
time since the armistice in tops, 
worsted yarns, and worsted tissues, but 


any 


woolen tissues were below some pre- 
vious months. The returns enable a 
survey to be taken of the twelve 


months of 1919, and considering the 
hesitancy of the first three months they 
are eminently satisfactory. The im- 
ports of foreign and Colonial wool— 
1,042 million Ibs.—constitute a record, 
and the amount retained in this coun- 
try, 875 million Ibs., is also a record, 
comparing with 393 million Ibs. in 1918 
and 804 million Ibs. in the previous 
heaviest year, 1915. 


With regard to exports, tops figure at 
14,866,000 Ibs., compared with 15,064,000 
Ibs. in 1918 and 43,633,000 Ibs. in 1913 
(when 16,235,000 Ibs. went to Germany 
alone). The exports of worsted yarns 
have been 24,651,000 Ibs. (of which 
8,423,000 Ibs. went to France), com- 
pared with 13,874,000 Ibs. in 1918 and 
49,907,000 Ibs. in 1913 (when no less 
than 29,475,000 Ibs. went to Germany). 
The exports of worsted tissues have 
been 33,266,000 yards, compared with 
31,081,000 yards in 1918 and 62,490,000 
yards in 1913. To the United States 
ilone the exports were 1,590,000 yards, 
compared with 3,357,000 yards in 1918, 
9,218,000 yards in 1913, and no less than 
32,790,000 yards in 1914 (or nearly as 
much as to all destinations in 1919), 
when the lower tariff came into opera- 
tion. Worsted products generally show 
evidence of decreased output and the 
predominance of home _ needs, _to- 
gether with the absence of the im- 
portant pre-war business with Ger- 
many 


Woolen on the other hand, 
do not feel the lessened output in the 
woolcombing branch, and the exports, 
130,988,000 yards, just fail to equal the 
war-record of 131,762,000 yards in 1916, 
and compare with 67,383,000 yards in 
1918 and 105,884,000 yards in 1913. 

The fact that the imports of wool 
textile manufacturers have been prac- 
tically negligible has to be borne in 
mind, for this means that machinery 
has been employed on home require- 
ments which would otherwise be avail- 
able for export needs. The values of 
exports, imports, and net exports of all 
wool textile manufactures (tops, yarns, 
piece goods, blankets, hosiery, etc.) has 
been as follows 


tissues, 








In £1,000s 1919 1918 1913 
Exports £98,290 £49,866 £37,677 
Imports 3,230 148 10,490 

Net Exports £95,060 £49,718 £27,187 

Allowance, of course, has to be made for 
the more than three-fold rise in the level of 


values since 1913 





FOREIGN MARKETS 


QUIETER PERIOD IN 
ENGLISH COTTONS 


Less Business Done Than for Some Time 
—High Prices and Sold Up Condi- 
tion Responsible 
3y Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENG, Jan. 15.—The 
amount of fresh business passing in the 
market shows some falling off, and it 
has been a quieter week than for a 
long time back. There are several rea- 
sons for the disposition of buyers to 
operate with more caution. Very high 
prices prevail and contracts now ar- 
ranged cannot be completed until the 
second half of this year. There is a 
feeling that possibly current values will 
not be maintained, and without bearish 
opinions being really more prominent 
there seems to be less belief in a fur- 
ther advance in rates. Spinners and 
manufacturers have viewed with indif- 
ference the smaller trade, and many 
sellers seem rather to welcome the les- 
sened activity. It is not expected that 
the lull in demand will be of long dura- 
tion, but it will be to the advantage of 
all concerned if further operations are 
deferred until producers have cleared 
off the books some of the orders which 
they now hold. Some private raw cot- 
ton advices have not been quite so bull- 
ish as recently. The Liverpool market, 
however, has been much firmer than 
New York. Operators in the States 
seem to have been affected by rumors 
relating to disturbances in Europe. A 
good deal of interest has been taken 
on this side in the reports relating to 
the probability of a record acreage in 
America for next season, and it is real- 
ized that present prices should stimu- 
late growers to plant a large area. Im- 
portant developments have taken place 
with regard to Egyptian cotton. The 
market in Alexandria has been excited, 
there being a stiff advance in prices, 
although top prices have not been main- 
tained today. It is rumored that the 
Egyptian Government proposes to put 
an export tax upon cotton of nearly 1d 
a pound. Trade buying for Lancashire, 
the Continent and the United States 
has again been substantial. There are 
some people who anticipate that values 
will go considerably higher, and there 
is talk of $150 being paid in Alexandria 


Yarns Firm, But Quieter 


American yarn prices during the 
week have been very firmly held and a 
striking advance has occurred in quota- 
tions for Egyptian qualities. Business 
has not been very important and numer- 
ous users have been in the mood to 
purchase as little as possible. In Amer- 
ican descriptions for home consump- 
tion there are reports of wefts 
being rather more plentiful and stocks 
can occasionally be found On the 
other hand, medium twists are in short- 
er supply than a few weeks ago, and 
now and again special prices have been 
paid for stock lots for quick delivery 
Engagements of producers of ring 
beams remain extensive and some sel! 
ers have sold during the last few days 
for June delivery. A_ persistent de- 
mand has been experienced in export 
yarns, especially for India. Some very 
fair lines have been put through for 
Bombay and Madras in 30s, 40s and 50s, 
but business has had to be refused ow- 
ing to exporters not being in a position 


to give the delivery required 


buying has occurred for 

Rather less trade has been 

China. Egyptian spinnings | 
raised in quotation from 10 
a pound, as a result of the sti 
the raw material. Business 

thoroughly disorganized and 
ducers have refused to qutet: 
counts and qualities are sca: 
ever. 


The cloth market has pr 
generally quieter appearanc: 
pared with the closing weeks 
year, business shows a distinct 
off. This change in the situatio: 


due so much to a smaller amoun: 


demand as to increasing difficul; 
arranging terms of fresh contra 
pecially with regard to deliver 
merous buyers have been prepa: 
pay the prices required, but hay 
tated to operate at current figur: 
it has been found that makers ar 
able to complete contracts until 
end of the year. 


in light bleaching descriptions, such 
dhooties,‘ mulls and jaconets, and 
is quite evident Calcutta has stil! 


lot of stuff to buy. Bombay has 
moderate support and rather imp: 
advices have been received from 
dras. 


more offers were mentioned for C 


but trade has not developed very muci 
Some useful orders have been secu 
Sized go 


for Java and Singapore. 


continue to be sold for Egypt, and 1! 


near eastern outlets generally 


yiven 
g 


1 
} 


M 


At the beginning of the w 


provided a healthy turnover in a var 


ot fabrics. 


Cotton Weavers’ Bonus 


It will be remembered that about 


month ago the employers in the 
ning section of the Lancashire 
industry decided, owing to the 


perous state of trade, to pay a sp 
bonus to the workpeople, the scheme 
providing for payments from £3 to £ 


according to age and sex, during 
next three months. In view of 
action the trade union officials 
proached the Manufacturers’ As 
tion on the matter, and this wecl 
employers have intimated that 
could not pay bonuses on _ th 

scale as those paid to spinners 

decided, however, to recommend 
members to pay full time workers 


18 years of age £4 in four payment 


full time workers 
age £2 in four payments, and 
half-timers £1 in four payments 
representatives of the operatives 
that they considered the offer ur 


factory. There is a certain amo! 
unrest in some districts amo! 
workpeople. A few irregular 


have taken place, and from the 
point of view this bonus question 
to have been rather badly manag 
the payments instead of being 
ciated seem to have resulted in < 
ing of jealousy and dissatisfacti 
tween the different sections. 

sentatives of all the cotton trade 
are about to hold special meeti 
order to consider what shall bh 
with regard to standard list r 
the end of March. At that tim 
will be a demand for an increa 
it is rumored that the applicati 
be for 60 per cent on standar 
rates, which will bring the li 
per cent above the pre-war lev« 


under 18 years 


For India consider 
able inquiry has been met with chief 


' 
K 






gi COTTON BREAKS 
ON EXPORT OUTLOOK 


in Foreign Exchange and Con- 
n of Credits Leads to Liquida- 
Confidence Shaken 


tion 


has been a very severe break 
iarket for cotton futures during 

st week. The continued weak- 
foreign exchange and reports 

ious commodities sold for ex- 
were being offered for resale in 
markets, evidently caused a 

less general loss of confidence 

es so far as speculative holders 
ncerned. Liquidation became 
tive and more aggressive selling 
stimulated on Thursday by rumors 
England had stopped importations 
ion because of the continued 
ikness of sterling, and May de- 
ries sold below the 31% cent level 
mpared with 35.65 the high level of 
month. These rumors were not 
firmed by people here with Liver- 
‘onnections, and as they did not 
iim there had been any Government 
n, it was generally believed they 
1 be based on little more than the 
probability that British importers 
ld undertake to make fresh pur- 
s in the South under present con- 
It was also considered possible 

some small amount of cotton 
ght be shipped back here to take ad- 
ntage of the break which had oc- 
red in exchange since they were 
nanced, 
in the whole, however, local traders 
yt inclined to believe that any 
argo would be placed upon British 
rtations, of raw cotton at any rate. 
are comparatively large stocks of 

y cotton in Liverpool and afloat, and 
s quite possible that England could 
lraw from the Southern markets 
some time to come, but Manchester 
loing such a large and profitable 
ness in goods for export that there 
be little reason for talk of shutting 

he supply of raw material by official 
Such action would be more 
sonable in the case of materials 
cannot be manufactured for re- 


wT, T Yr 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES. 
Closed --For week.—, Closed 
Jan. 30. High. Low. Feb. 3. 
37.00 37.00 
6.53 35.58 
33.85 
7 33.36 
3.10 ins « cove ee 
2.61 , 31.36 31.36 —1 
t prer --+. 30.36 —1 
-60 30.85 30.80 29.80 —. 
29.91 30.05 29.00 29.16 — .75 
29.45 29.00 29.00 28.70 —. 
29.40 29.55 28.55 2868 —. 


n¢ 


Che. 


+ .06 
—1.25 
—1.2 


—1. 


36.67 35.58 


33.36 


FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING). 
New 
York. 

- 89.50c. 
39.00c. 
39.15c, 
38.60c, 
37.55c. 


Liver- 
pool. 
28.314. 
Holiday 
27.864 
27.61d. 
27.404 


New 
Orleans. 
39.88c. 
39.88c. 
39.88c. 
39.75c. 
$9.50c. 


FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS. 
New This Last 
Prices. Week. Year. 
41.75c. 325,774 273,438 
39.75c. 404,825 445,565 
39.00c. 20,082 21,509 
39.50c. 257,968 268,940 
39.25c. 63,889 58,991 
37.50c. 57,430 55,539 
39.00c. 98,191 101,631 
40.00c. 5,083 8,518 
180,469 180,962 
283,262 358,134 
7,837 24,703 
213,166 302,241 
51,486 44,744 


RAW MATERIALS 


exportation than in the case of raw cot- 
ton, and it would seem that the action 
of the exchange markets would be suffi- 
cient to accomplish such results without 
Government interference. 

Rumors that cotton goods originally 
intended for export were being offered 
for re-sale in the domestic markets 
added to the nervousness of traders 
during the middle of the week, and it 
was evidently apprehended that un- 
favorable export trade developments 
combined with the weakness of futures 
and the nearer approach of the planting 
season would lead to liquidation by 
holders of spot cotton in the South. 
Some scattered Southern selling of 
futures was reported on the decline, but 
up to the close on Wednesday, it had 
not been active enough or general 
enough to indicate that the loss of con- 
fidence in speculative quarters had 
spread to the holders of actual supplies 
Doubtless the contract markets have 
been pretty. well liquidated of specu- 
lative long accounts on the decline since 
the middle of January and the improved 
technical position should make them 
sensitive to any encouraging develop- 
ment, providing Southern spotholders 
maintain their position. Holders have 
seen contracts down to the 30% cent 
level for May deliveries previously this 
season without losing confidence in 
their ultimate outlet, but the neare1 
approach of new crop. preparations 
places an additional strain upon their 
determination. Weather conditions 
have been more favorable for farm 
work in Western belt sections during 
the past week, but there have been rains 
East of the River, and reports now 
coming in from the South, still com- 
plain of a late start with plowing, 
scarcity of labor, and scarcity of desir- 
able fertilizer. Whether this will result 
in holding down the acreage, remains 
to be seen. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in, the 
leading spot markets of the country 
with the usual comparisons : 

Jan. Feb. 

Market 29. 4. Change 
Galveston. 42.50 41.00 —1.50 
New Orl’ns 39.88 39.50 — .38 
Mobile.... 39.00 os 
Savannah. 39.50 39.50 
Norfolk... 39.00 Tr : 
New York. 39.50 37.55 1.95 
Augusta... 39.25 38.50 — .75 
Memphis.. 40.50 39.50 —1.00 


St. Louis.. 40.50 40.00 — .50 
Houston... 42.00 39.75 —~2.25 


Last 
year. Sales 
.25 6,204 
65 8,403 
50 18 
00 477 
00 465 
70 ous 
50 986 
.00 3,350 
.00 as 

50 6,420 


19% 


oS 


DO BS BS bo bS be Co bo PO NO 


~3 0000 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The grades marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 


WHITE GRADES. 

Mem- Mont- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. 
3.00% 3.50¢ 2.75t 50t 
2.50T 
2.00F 
1.00¢ 


M. F 

S. M. 

G. M. 

8s. M. 
Middling 
S. Be Bice va 
L. M. 
e*8. G. 
**G. O. 


2.76% 2 
2.00¢ 1 
1.007 1 


3 

2.50¢ 
2.00F 
1.00f 


25t 
75t 
00Tf 
2.50* 2. 50* 
6.00* 6.00* 
8.50* 8.00* 
11.00* 10.00* 
TINGED. 
Even 1.00% 1.00° 
2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 
4.00* 3.00* 4,00° 
5.00* 4.50° 6.00* 
9 
1 


2.50% 2.00* 
7.00* 7.00* 
.11.00* 9.00* 
.13.00* 11.00* 
YELLOW 
**S. G. 1.00* 
GG. BM. .2..- BOO 
Ss. M. 3.00* 
**Middling. 5.00* ( 
*°S. L. M.. 7.00% 6.50% 6.50° -00* 
seL,. M. -10.00*% 9.00% 9.50* 11.00° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
4.50* 5.75% 4.00° 
6.00* 6.00* 6.00* 
7.00% 7.00% 8.00* 
BLUE STAINS 
7.00* 5.00* 5.00* 
8.00* 6.00* 6.50* 
9.00* 9.00* 8.00* 


G. M. 
COR, BM. wc 
**Middling. 


50* 
6.50* 


8.00* 


**G. M. 
"SR. BM, 1+. 
**Middling. 


00* 
00* 
9.00* 


*Of. t On. 


Cotton Trade Notes 

In a review of the Lancashire cotton 
market for 1919, the Manchester Guard 
ian says that it is computed that the 
lessening of the number of hours 
worked was equivalent in Great Britain 
alone to the stoppage of 8 million 
spindles and some thousands of looms. 

New York export and financial 
houses assert that warehouses in the 
European neutral countries are filled to 
overflowing with imported goods largely 
of American origin, and that for the 
financing of these goods neutral banks 
have allowed themselves to become ex- 
cessively over-committed in the way of 
credits extended. 

Cotton receipts at Galveston have 
passed the 1,500,000-bale mark, which 
is almost one-third of the aggregate re- 
ceipts at all ports in the United States. 

Federal agricultural agents are scout- 
ing through the fields of Orange 
County, Texas, in search of pink boll 
worm, but after two days’ search failed 
to find any sign of the worm. 

Liverpool has a stock of American of 
720,000 bales and there are about 483,- 
000 afloat making a total of 1,203,000, 
and Manchester has a warehouse stock 
of about 113,000. From these figures, 
it would appear that the English trade 
is in a position to quit importing for a 
while. 

An analysis made by Government au- 
thorities for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how the great export 
shipped to Europe is being financed 
have shown that the figures already 
made public contain a very large ele- 
ment of consigned goods. 

The Polish Government is said to be 
considering an offer of peace made by 
the Russian Soviet leaders. It is be- 
lieved in London that the Allies favor 
such negotiations. 

The first annual 
American Cotton 


balance 


meeting of th 
will | 
held in Montgomery, Ala., on February 


Association e 
17-20. It is understood that the forma- 
tion of a large central export corpora- 
tion will come before the meeting. 

At a meeting of the South Carolina 
Landowners’ Association at Columbia, 
S. C., last week, a resolution was passed 
urging upon the State Legislature to 
appropriate $150,000 to be expended 
under the direction of Clemson College 
for the adoption of methods to combat 
the ravages of the boll weevil. 

Bank Officers Elected 

At annual meetings of the banking 
institutions of Fall River, Mass., mill- 
men were elected as follows: James 
Sinclair, treasurer of the Charlton Mills, 
vice president of the Fall River Trust 
Co.; Thomas E. Brayton, treasurer of 
the Union Mfg. Co., vice president of 
the B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co. and di- 
rector of the First National Bank; R. N 
Durfee, treasurer of the Border City 
Mfg. Co., William L. S. Brayton, treas- 
urer of the Sagamore Mfg. Co. and 
Foster Spinning Co., and James E. Os- 
born, treasurer of the American Linen 
Co. and the Merchants Mfg. Co., direc 
tors of the First National Bank; Simeon 
B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip 
and Tecumseh Mills, president of the 
Metacomet National Bank; Edward 
Barker, treasurer of the Flint Mills, 
Charles M. Shove, treasurer of the 
Granite Mills, and Frank L. Carpenter, 
treasurer of the Davis Mills, directors 
of the Massasoit-Pocasset bank 


COTTON WASTE STEADY 


Much Low Grade Waste Sold to Cover 


Year—Spotty Demand for High Grades 


Boston, Feb. 4 Chet 
change in 
Staple 
and it 


waste 


the cottor 
cotton seems pegge 
would 
consumers in 
tries affiliated with 

have by this time becom 


almost seem 


high prices for the commoditic 
But they do not seem to 
ly active or anxious; 

at many other people ar: 


1 


rms Of lower prices tor 


commodities, tially 
The market in 
seems to have developed an 


espe cotton 
respect 
almost en- 
tirely new feature inasmuch as it is said 
that a very large proportion of flat 
price stock has been disposed on con- 
tracts covering the entire year. There 
; a 


wastes 


is some truth in the statement, but rea 
how 
nitely 


y 


much no one seems to know defi- 


Percentage Stocks Lower 


Percentage stocks, as a whe 
over by the dealers at 
than last year; but 

} 5 


le, taken 
ngures 
should there be any 
marked decline in cotton will be 
difficult for them to get at a profit 
Large stocks are still held by the buy- 
consuming demand being lim 
Export business con- 
dull, high ocean rates and 
low English exchange being controlling 
factors. The freight handlers’ strike 
has reduced transactions in this vicinity 
juite considerably during the last 
lay 5 


iower 


out 


rs, the 


ited and 
tinues 


spott 
I y 


very 


few 


( 


QUOTATIONS 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 


(See Note) 
Per cent 


No. 1 peeler comber...... 70 — 76 
Short peeler comber... . 60 70 
No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 70 78 
Short Egyptian comber....... 60 70 
White card strip.... - . 46 66 
No. 2 white card strip 35 4b 


Dirty card fly 

Dirty picker motes.... ae 

Card and spinning sweep... 

Weave sweeps 

Soft white threads... ee 11 

Hard white threads.... 10% 11 
Soft colored threads 10% 11 
Hard colored threads.. 8% 1¢ 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note) 
Per cent 


comber «..0..«. - 80 — 96 

é s strips ... see $0 —100 
ian comber .. 70 80 
in strips ‘ a vo an 72 
white peeler comber.... 80 85 
strips ...... 65 78 
white strips... . 60 70 
white strips rr « OF 65 
white spinners... 96 106 


Cents. 


oiled card 
oily card, 
oily card : . 
white willowed fly 
white willowed fly 
cleaned white picker 
cleaned white picker.... 
white threads 
colored threads 


LINTERS 


Hard 
Hard 


Texas, clean mill 
Texas A .. jecnns wos 
Eastern, clean mill run 
Staple linters 


run. 


Note.—Percentage based on prices of 
New York Middling Uplands apot cetten for 
day of shipment 
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271 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES G. KITCHEN & CO. 


Importer and Dealer in 


Har WOOL Nails 


Manufacturers of 


Reworked Wool 


8 and 10 Letitia St. Philadelphia 


F. T. Jennings & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Waste, WOOL and Noils i 


111 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Established 1863 


J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Foreign and Domestic Wool 


122 SOUTH FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
sn 
mn 
BENJAMIN BULLOCK, Jr. 


Established 1823 HORACE BULLOCK 


BULLOCK BROS. 


W ool 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


46 SO. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 


COATES BROTHERS 


FLEECE, TERRITORY AND FOREIGN 


WUCt. 


127 Market Street © 


UCDUUTOTUL SHARAN ENGAMAD RASTA DASAMSA ET HT LATO NAA 


Philadelphia 
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G. Winthrop Coffin & Co. 
Scoured Wool 


NOILS WASTE 


Boston Philadelphia 
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GRUBNAU BROS. 


Importers and Commission Merchants 


WOOL, TOPS, NOILS and HAIR 
Top Makers and Commission Combers 
114 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


210 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mill: 2nd and Erie Aven, Fupeanpnie, Pa. 


HULL 
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DANIEL. ‘Ss. RATT TELEPHONE BEACH 8 DANIEL S. PRAT‘ 


DANIEL S. PRATT & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
For the Purchase and Sale of SOUTH AMERICAN and other FOREIGN WOO! 
185 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
e Agents in the United States and Canada for ENGELBERT HARDT & CO 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


oHi0, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washed. Unwashed. 

xx & abv. 76— 8 Fn. cloth’g.. 70— 72 
Fine del... 90-—— 96 Fine del..... 89— 90 
‘ % bid....... 85— 86 
% bid....... TO— 71 
% bid....... 65— 67 
% bid, low.. 63— 65 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK, 


Unwashed. ‘ Unwashed. 

Fine del... --—— 78 Ym DId...... T4— 77 
Fo. cloth’g ..— 64 % to % bld. 67— 70 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 

% bid..... Tle 7 %& Dbid.......  ..— 60 
& bid...-- 65— 67 Common.... ..— 54 

CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 

Sp’g northern S'th, 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 66——-1 76 mo ......1 35—1 40 
8p. middle Fall free...1 30—1 36 
counties.1 45—1 6@ Fall defects 95—1 00 
sith 12mol 651 6@ Carbonized 1 45—1 55 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine 12mol 656—1 70 Fine fall...1 20—1 30 
Fine 8mo.1 40—1 46 
PULLED—EASTERN. 

Scoured. Scoured. 
Fine.....1 85—1 90 Lambs’ Bs.1 20—1 26 
4 super..1 60—1 66 Cmbgs. fin..1 35—1 40 
& super..1 25—1 30 Medium ...1 25—1 30 
> super... 85—— 95 Coarse 95—1 00 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 


Stple, fin.1 96—2 00 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 
o.% bid.1 86—1 90 Fine med..1 60—1 66 


UTAH (SCOURED BASIS), 
...1 851 90 Fine med..1 55—1 60 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 


Fine 


BASIS). 
Fine .-1 85—1 90 %& bid...... 1 80—1 85 
BRO. €. oc s0e 1 05—1 10 


NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine med.1 70—1 86 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 75 


MOHAIR. 
Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing... 70— 73 Turkey .... ..— .. 
‘arding .. 68— 60 Cape ...... 63— 66 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 

Combing, (greasy): 

choice.2 10—3 26 % bid... 55— 60 
Combing, High .... 68— 61 
good..1 95—3 06 % bid... 75— 80 
Clothing, % bid... 85— ‘87 
choice.1 60—1 60 Merino 88s— 90 

Clothing, Buenos Aires 

good..1 35—1 46 x-breds: 

Australian: Lincoln ... 60— 66 
Fine ..2 60—2 70High % bid 53— 658 
64s ....2 40—2 50 
56-588 .1 55—1 60 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 

Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed.. 56 —61 Ist clip... _. 
Whd. col 40 —41 2nd clip.. _. 
Angora.... .. =—65 Mongolian: 
Awassi.... .. —65 Urga .... 42 —44 
Karadi.... .. ——66 Manchu’n. 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch Bik. 
White... —.. face .... 32 —34 
Colors... —.. Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) —55 

Comb’g.. 41 —43 Servian skin 

Wid. ball 40 —42 wool .... «2 =... 

Wid. open East India: 
ball... 38 —40 Gray .... 30 —35 

Willow’d 37 —46 Washed: 

Unwid... 38 —82 Vickan'r.. 55 —658 

Szechuen 36 —38 Jorian®.... .. =. 

Cordova... 28 —S0 
Donskon: 
Combd’g.. .. ==.. 
Kand’hr. 66 —651 


NEW ZEALAND WOOLS 
CLUB OVER MARKET 








British Reserve Prices Lowered—Fine 
Wools Tend Downward—Medium 
Wools Stationary 


boston, Feb. 4.—The sale by the Lon- 
de brokers tomorrow of 10,000 bales of 
N w Zealand crossbreds, unbid for at 
on ious sale, continues to furnish the 
chief topic of interest on Summer street. 
‘he impression seems to have gained 
cround that at the last auction these 
ls were held for such high prices 
American buyers were not willing 
‘ake the wools. This is a complete 
‘pprehension of the facts, it may be 

-d on the best of authority; crossbred 

ls were bought at that auction cents 
und lower than prices paid for iden- 

‘| wools at the January Government 


mits tomorrow will be lowered on 


all wools grading 48s and below. One 
feature of the Britsh auction, however, 
must not be overlooked. The London 
brokers, while given a reasonable discre- 
tion by their Government will not adopt 
any policy of selling wools to American 
manufacturers below the London market. 
Frank M. Windeler and Captain C. J. 
D. Goldie, his assistant, are in Boston 
from patriotic impulsion, neglecting their 
own concerns in London and have no 
wish or intention of staying here any 
longer than to dispose satisfactorily of 
the Australasian wools that were shipped 
here at the repeated and urgent request 
of our manufacturers. 


That the wool trade is tending in the 
direction of an increasingly normal de- 
mand for the various sorts is an opinion 
that is apparently gaining ground. Very 
few persons can be found who believe 
that prices, even for fine wools, are to go 
highér, and from the manufacturing end 
of the industry come all kinds of rumors 
regarding lower prices for clothing, pro- 
yiding the public shows itself capable of 
seeing things in the true light. The 
wool situation in brief seems to be that 
while fine wools are likely to come down, 
medium wools are unlikely to go up. 
This runs contrary to recent general 
opinion in the trade which held firmly 
to the view that when demand switched 
to medium and low wools prices for the 
same would begin to rise. This, how- 
ever, has been shown not to be true. 


Medium Wools Moving 


~ There has been a fair amount.of activ- 
ity in Summer street for three-eighths 
and quarter blood wools, but apart from 
minor fluctuations prices are practically 
unchanged. It is difficult for some men 
to understand how these wools have 
maintained their stabilized prices for 
months past around $1.05 for quarters 
and $1.25-30 for three-eighths clean 
basis. Some men have been unkind 
enough to suggest that these figures 
have been more nominal than real. Any- 
way there is enough of these wools to 
go around without any startling move- 
ments in price. No doubt the Street 
paid quite highly for these varieties in 
Spite of the protestations of the wool 
growers that they were, are, and always 
will be, underpaid by Summer street. 
Their feeling against the trade is very 
evident in the resolutions passed recently 
in Salt Lake City urging that wool 
should be held until shorn and then con- 
signed only to commission warehouses 
not in the business of buying and specu- 
lating in wool. It is difficult to under- 
stand the attitude of the growers; only 
one things stands out clearly and that is, 
they are more united, militant and well 
informed than at any other period for 
years. 


Wool consumption for December, on a 
grease basis, was about 6 per cent. higher 
than in November, but below the high 
consumption point of the year. Amount 
used in the mills was approximately 64,- 
000,000 pounds; this compares with a 
high in 1918 of 73,000,000 pounds. De- 
cember consumption was 34 per cent. all 
varieties of fine wool and 16 per cent. 
all varieties of quarter blood. The mills 
have apparently reached their limit in 
consumption until the trend in favor of 
medium wools is. more effective. The 
lower the wool and the greater amount 
that can be put through the manufactur- 
ing processes; the finer the wool and the 
less consumption and yardage in a given 
time. 


RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


Receipts of wool, in pounds, at Bos- 
ton, for the week up to Wednesday are 
as follows: 





1920 1919 
Domestic 1,603,400 1,993,249 
Foreign 1,872,500 1,967,004 
Totals 3,475,900 3,960,253 


Receipts of wool in pounds, from and 
including Jan. 1, 1920, compared with 
the same period in 1919, are as follows: 








1920 1919 
Domestic 7 6,781,087 
Foreign 11,469,020 15,933,808 
Totals 19,048,795 22,714,895 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including Feb. 4 are as follows: 


Boston & Maine 431,000 
Mystic Wharf 
Grand Junction 241,000 
By sea awd g 1,800 
Boston & Albany 256,000 
New Haven 1,006,00¢ 
Potal ie 1,952,000 
Shipments during previous week. 3,661,000 
Shipments same week last year 1,215,841 
Shipments thus far this year Li 9,001 
Shipments same period 1919 9,010,140 





LIMITED TRADING 


Wools Show Maintained Inquiry at Firm 


Prices 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—There has 
been little development of moment in 


active trading in wools this past week. 
Inquiry is stili reported with manufac- 
turers here and there showing signs of 
requiring additional stocks of wools. 
For the most part, however, dealers 
say manufacturers apparently have suffi- 
cient stocks for their present needs, or 
at least as much as they care to take 
up at the present time. It has been 
stated many times previously in this 
cohunn that the high prices prevailing 
to-day a heavy outlay of 
capital in buying wools, so that it is 
not long before a mill’s resources are 
heavily engaged. Consequently it is to 
be expected that there should be a limit 
to their purchases. However, this does 
not cause any worry among the dealers. 
They realize the situation in the trade 
regards supplies of good 
which are admittedly limited, with the 
new clip still five or six months away 


necessitates 


as wools, 


Therefore, so long as manufacturers 
continue to have good business, thus 
resulting in a steady and large con- 


sumption of wools, their present hold- 
ings will be required eventually. 

Not much is reported recently 
cerning the new clip, such as further 
activities in the way of contracting on 
the sheep’s back at this time. In fact, 
many factors say they do not look for 
much development along this line, as 
growers will naturally desire to hold 
on to their wools as long as possible 
so as to get the best price possible. For 
that reason, many state they do not look 
for much early development in the 
western markets. 

Inquiry Continues 

Inquiry for wools still reported 
well maintained. It is also stated this 
inquiry is gradually working around 
more fully to the lower grades of 
wools in the medium grades, which 
offer possibly better supplies. It is also 
admitted that the trade would be glad 
to operate more on these grades, as 
they offer better prospects of increasing 
production than is possible on the finer 
wools and yarns. Prices rule at about 
the same levels which have been previ- 
ously established. It is said to be dif- 
ficult, if indeed possible, to get any 
advance, as buyers feel they should 
have an advantage with these wools 
which were so long in comparative- 
neglect. Many dealers also say they 


con- 


is 






have not a very extensive line to offer 
now. Consigned wools are still held 
at high prices by their owners, so that 
this also tends to hold up deals. How- 
ever, with the inquiries noted, many 
deals reported pendihg on good- 
sized lines, and it is expected that these 
will successfully 
Among the sales noted ar« 








are 






be 





consummated 
125,000 Ibs 
























of three eighths unwashed at 66c; 30,- 
000 Ibs, of quarter blood unwashed at 
64c; a small lot of quarter and three 
eighths, representing a clean-up of a 
certain line, at 66c; 50,000 lbs. of fine 
Cape wool on a cleaned basis of $1.90 
here were also some trades noted in 
imported wools, reported at private 
terms. These included 200 bales of 
50s to 56s Australian; 50 bales of 44s 
46s New Zealand; 100,000 lbs. of Puntas 
56s. 
Scoured Wools Quiet 
Scoured wools show only a scattered 
ity. While many houses reported 
i quiet week, with only limited inter 
st, others stated they had noted an 
improvement recently which had offered 
them more chance to operate. Prices 
were ruling about the same. Choice B 
wools were said to be not quite so 





plentiful; western B’s are noted at $1.08 
to $1.15, with better wools around $1.25 
to $1.30. of the new wools of- 
fered indicate even higher prices. On 
fine wools there is little worth mention 
ing to offered. New western A 
wools held at $1.40 to $1.48, with 
eastern A wools at around $1.45 to 
$1.60. Even at that, there are not many 
reported offered now. is little 
call, if any, for such 
below 44:. Carpet mills are declared 
to be about the only outlet for some of 
these 
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Noils Not Very Active 

Noils show a scattered 
activity, with many reporting this part 
of the market very quiet. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are held firmly, as many 
of them represent high prices paid for 
them originally, so it is not easy to get 
At the same time pro- 
ducers are not offering much now, with 
many having contracted their regular 
output. Therefore, dealers say they do 
not find it easy to replace their stocks 
when sold. Some little trading 
processed noils is reported, with fine 
processed sold at $1.35; three eighths at 
$1.10, while quarter bloods processed 
are held at 95c and thereabouts. Reg- 
stocks are at about the same fig 





also only 
















any bargains. 









on 










ular hg 
ures, with fine noils at $1.05 to $1.15; 
half blood at $1.00 to $1.05; three 
eighths at 80c to 95c, according to con- 
dition, while quarter bloods, the most 
inactive, at 65c to 75c. 








Philadelphia Wool Trade Note 


Thos. J. Malone has severed his 
connection with F. W. Whittaker & Co., 
Philadelphia. He has opened offices at 
16 North Front street, Philadelphia, 
where he will handle wools, noils, waste, 
etc 









WOOL TREND UNCHANGED 






Prices Holding Firmly on Fine Grades 
Most in Demand 

New York, February 4.—The 
tion in regard to requirements for 
wool is generally regarded un- 
changed, with prices holding firmly. 
Mediums and crossbreds are passed by 
with supreme indifference, just as they 
have been for several weeks. The at- 
titude in the piece goods market 
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as 
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SULPHUR DYEING 


If designed for this 
purpose alone, the HUS- 
SONG Machine could 
not have met every re- 
quirement with greater 
satisfaction. 

There are very few 
sulphur dyers who do 
not, through necessity, 
use our Machines. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


Dye and finish with one handling. 





Boiling out not necessary when dyeing 
black. 


LOTT OERELADETATTNNUEENAUENEHORENNURNONEEENGNUENNENEHTOENNNNETT MEANY TUATOAUNNLOU NNN NET ANTNOE ATU HRHA CONE DNATA ene Nee N ae eke even 
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RELIANCE 
CLOTH 
Shrinking and 
HANGING 
MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, 
worsted and cotton 
goods ;dryingoilcloth, 
or waterproof cloth, 
and curing ru 

cloth. 
In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


BALANCE meanness ee Frankford, Phila. 


Wanner 
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MOURA EAL. LAUEYCAMSALAMLTASTLEL CALS ESASSOAOTORDDSTASA SUELO UES SACO RE 
NEW ENGLAND BoE r COMPANY 
304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. . 
| ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 
SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
j AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
cree SUOLUEEEEERRTPRETENE””TREURETY TENT UGLAY ENOUEtG LOVMENLENETENNSUETD LAD! 1008 gETETUETEOEUEDELLETEFTTUOATYESTOENLTUSUUSTOUEGOCOOCENG TOO UOPONOOONOGNOOUOOTOOOSUOOOUOOOOOOT IN OUEOT NTINN 
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Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 
————FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVING===== 


areeeneeee ee ayengeagane 


| 


i 


Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 
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THE LOOM REED AND ESS CO. 
ARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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will senate tt. CAR CAN CO. E 
O I Z C A N S We make tubes any length with Raynham Center = 
SN 
KL The bottom of this can is soldered 
on from the inside nothing but heat can make it leak or take it apart. 


vaugdgne (11950 iA UALS SAA 
—— If there is an oil hole on your 
machinery to be oiled, we havea 
THOM PSON Thompson Oiler and a tube that 
either bent or straight stems. Massachusetts : 
SaDMAUOUNU NATL ae ee en a 
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The Palmer : 
Improved Adjustable i 
Thread Guides : 
on your Spinning and 2 
Twisting Frames. i 
The I. E. Palmer Co. 


The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 
UDI oeeneeraanenreeeaen enone TARTRATE ALLTEL TG 


Middletown, Conn. 


= * 
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“CONTINENTAL” | 


LATCH NEEDLES OF THE OLD RELI- 
ABLE QUALITY ARE NOW AVAILABI.E 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL ae NEEDLE CO. 
120 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


CT 


TNA ALIOMEOTNUENONATTH UNE LUA AAT HAT 


mans 
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I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


Comb & Gill Box Picker Leather Roller Cevers Chrome Waterproof Belting 
Tenmeey: alahaeg. ae Office and Factory, Hudson, Mass. 






LULU HULUQQODOQONOTOOONLARLL ELA} 448G0 S090 CESOE AL LL UELLLL 


MLLSULAL Udi itil ud UMMA A LMALLUL EY GAD AAMAS AST SCLC SU PH 


19th and Westmoreland St. 


English Cast Steel Pins 
Circle Plows 


i OMT TATE TOUOITOOANTRSUNEBNNAUEETT EET 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Roller Covering 


Roller Leather 


. 
AIUIUEEESAEOLOTAELA NENA TET E ANTONE NATE SATS ETT 


| R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 

i Established 1885 Manufacturers of 

COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS | 
3 For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
i WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS | 





DETERGENT SPECIALISTS 


HERE is a better, quicker, soap-saving way 

of scouring or washing those goods. Let us 

make a suggestion that will lower cost and im- 
prove appearance of your goods. 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





L. 


E. HNOTT APPARATUS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS é 


i SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 

z Chemical and Industrial Laboratories 

c 79-83 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 
DCCC REPRESENT TULL UROL ALU 











blamed to a certain extent for ihe 
strengih in fine wools, but an ‘early 
change in this quarter can hardly be 
looked for. When sellers of women’s 
wear piece goods shape their course 
with the wiid, ihey are out io produce 
goods thai wiil se!l at from $5 to $25 





DOMESTIC 





FOREIGN a yard. As late as Tuesday a well- 
OLE SELLING AGENTS informed salesman siaied thai there 
* RMOUR @ CO— PULLED WOOLS | was no use tryirg out the market on 














any other basis. Taken in connection 


Commission Merchants 





with the known altitude of representa- 
248 SUMMER ST. tives of manuiacturers who covered 
BOSTON their fine wool requirements only as 
Phila. New York recently as the late Boston sa of 
English wools, the trend in dress 
goods and cloakines particularly is sig- 
- nificant. 
OELRICHS & Co. The disparity between crossbred 


holding prices and fine wool sales con- 
tinues great and is perhaps widening. 
But selling agenis have nothing 
their principals as to how the 
tive prices in medium 
utilized to their 
the most part a 
the“contrary. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1! Broadway 246 Summer St. 

— 


to tell 
atirac- 
wools can be 
advantage. It is for 
natier of talking quite 


NEW YORK 





There has been consid ably more 

COLUMBIA BASIN attention paid io the matter of require- 
WOOL WAREHOUSE co. ments lately from two phases of the 
Portland, Ore. a issue. Firsi, there is the mili’s require- 
: IDAHO «er Goer. ments in siock for the goods going to 
the trade, which are, for the most part, 

| BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. on an allocation basis. As the Gov- 
© ce TTT ernment drops to the position of hav- 


ing mostly inferior and off wocls in 
its diminishing stocks, the trade is di- 
recting itself more toward obtaining 
required stocks from such sources as 
are available or likely to be available. 
The mill's opportunity gets better, 
rather than worse, as the trade turns 
its attention to special services in this 
respect. The other phase of require- 
ments is the new demands of the cloth 


‘“‘NEWOOL” 
FINE REWORKED WOOL 


WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
“You can Win with Winchester” 


- 











markets, and in the proper estimation 

- of this factor the success of future 
Telephone Main 3592 Established 18542 ceasons lies. -At the present inflated 
CROSBY & GREGORY prices, the average mill has no desire 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


i to attempt the carrying of mediums 
: 
E Old South Building BOSTON 


and crossbreds when its working capi- 
tal must be employed on the fine wools 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES od eo=— of present day requirements. In the 
Special SS Oa ee oes course of time they will undoubtedly 


come into a profit, but an extensive at- 
tempt at this time to force their con- 
sumption seems far from probable. 

In carpet wools an increase 
terest in better edge wools 















INDUSTRIA 
CONSTRUCTION 


in in- 
is noted. 


Clients appreciate the sort of rug market apparently calls for the 
service given by this organiza- highest grade production. An increase 
tion. Repeat orders represent in engaged machinery has given this 


a large part of our business. 
Write for particulars. 


John W. apes Co. 
Specialists in Textile and 


division of manufacture an improved 
aspect in the last two months. 





New Wool Secretary 


Industrial Plants Announcement comes from the Na- = 
253 Broadway, NEW YORK tional Woolgrowers’ Association at its 
152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. annual meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, = 


65-90 
investigation of the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry will suc- 
ceed S. W. McClure, who has resigned 
ee as secretary of the organization. Mr 

. McClure will engage in the wool busi- 
ness at Pendleton, Ore. 


Annual Wool Dinner 

The annual dinner of the National 
Association of Woé] Manufacturers will 
be held February 11 at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. President Frederic S. Clark will 
act aS toastmaster, while the speakers as 
announced are to be Governor Coolidge, 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Central 
Congregational church, Brooklyn and 
Magnus W. Alexander, head of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 





For 
Textile Mills 
na Hydraulic, Hand and Belt Power 
Westbrook Elevator Mfg. Co. 
Virginia 
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Strong buying power in the carpet and : 






that F. R. Marshall, in charge of sheep = 
United States = 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 


Tears 


4 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 





3 

i WOOL 

2 SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 

3 Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings CAMDEN, N. J 
= UNAMAeataoc negra tne gtasntsateeticsametiieeneereeo BUTT 
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CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO 
Wool Scoured and Stored 


1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. | 
Established 1848 : 

WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Neils of ali Savini bought and so d on commussion. : 
Consignments soticated 


S 
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*PORUDADADAUDADONENU AAS AU PE EAN EEN HEAT 


116-122 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





THEYOLEURAIAUASEROND ata HHL 


SEND YOUR ‘WOOL TO PURITY 


_~ Careful Service somane Clean Water 
_PURITY WOOL PREPARING Co. Peterborough, HA 
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Leste 
= WOOL BROKERS 


200 Summer St 


BOSTON 
Agents for 
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ISAAC P. SPATZ & CO., Inc. 


Wool, Noils and Waste 
114 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA | 
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Wm. J. Fry Wm. G. Pancoast : 
Fry & Pancoast 
Nols, Wool, Hair | 

: 137 South Front Street, Philadelphia 
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HE object of all the processes 

through which the wool passes from 
the time it reaches the combing mill 
until it becomes a finished top is to clean 
and straighten the fibers. Because of 
the delicate structure of the wool fiber 
many may appear in the fin- 
ished article unless great care is used in 
The main points in wool 


defects 


treating it 

combing are: 
1 To 

fibers 


possibl« 


which the 
long as 


produce a top in 


are as straight and as 

2. To distribute evenly the long and 
short fibers, and to turn out a top of 
good color that is free from neps and 
slubs, with the smallest percentage of 
noil. 


o 


3. To obtain a large production of 


top per comb per day 

Different grades of wool require dif- 
ferent treatment, sometimes in one pro- 
other times in another. Re 


cess, and 


gardless of what directions are given 
to the combing overseer, he needs quick 
judgment and adaptability, which only 
experience can give. An illustration of 
this is supplied by a mill to which the 
writer was called. The cardings in pass- 
ing over the backwash cylinders varied 
greatly, not only in color, but also in the 
quality of the carding. On investigation 
it was found that the liquor in the scour- 
ing bowls was made of the same 
strength and temperature for all classes 
of wool, and was changed three times 
a day. The result was that the wool 
from the fresh liquor was clean and 
free, while the wool scoured at the latter 
part of the day was almost unworkable 
I gave directions that as soon as the 
stock out of the last bowl 
showed any signs of grease or dirt, the 
liquor was to be changed. Thermome- 
ters were fixed in bowls, and as soon as 
the température dropped steam. was 
turned on. As a result, the stock came 
up even in color 


coming 


Defects from Roll Lapping 


In another mill engaged in the fine 
botany trade, it. was found that the 
pieces when dyed and finished were 
flecky, bits of fibers showing here and 
there which had_ not taken the dye prop- 
erly. When examined thoroughly it was 
found that by some means fibers of cot- 
ton had become mixed with the wool, 
and would not take the dye. Although 
the quantity of cotton was very small, it 
was enough to spoil the pieces. No cot- 
ton waste was used for cleaning pur- 
poses, and the cause of the difficulty was 
a mystery. Eventually it was found in 
the process. For the sake of 
economy, a new overseer had clothed the 
squeeze rolls with spare windings from 
cotton warps, instead of wool laps. As 
soon as the yarn began to fray, small 
portions of the cotton became mixed 
with the wool and some of it passed 
through all the processes and was not 
discovered until the pieces were dyed 
and finished. The removal of the cot- 
ton yarn and the substitution of wool 
remedied this difficulty. 


scouring 


The two extremes of underscouring 
and overscouring should be avoided. If 
the wool is not well scoured it works 
badly in all the subsequent processes, fill- 
ing up the card clothing fallers and cir- 
cles quickly, and producing a heavy look- 
ing top. If overscoured and too much 
of the natural suint taken out, the wool 
may have a cleaner appearance, but it 
is liable to be neppy and lacks the bright- 
ness and soft handle that a well finished 
top should have 


There should be a good supply of pure 
soft water. To augment this all waste 
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Defects in Top Manufacturing 


Conditions in the Preparatory 
Processes and Their Effects 


steam from combs and backwash cylin- 
ders should be trapped, and the distilled 
water run into a tank for use in the last 
bowl in scouring, and in the backwash 
bowls 

Damage from Scouring 

In scouring all classes of wool it is 
best before scouring begins to pass the 
wool through a steeping bowl, in order 
to take away all the free potash. The 
wool should be steeped in cold or tepid 
water. The inlet for water should be 
at the bottom of the bowl. This causes 
the water to enter gradually and after 
passing through the wool to overflow at 
top of bowl. The wool is left in the 
bowl until the water runs off clear at 
the overflow. 

Much damage can easily be done to 
fine, tender weols by working with a 
liquor that is too hot. The injury be- 
comes greater if the temperature is 
allowed to drop and steam then turned 
on suddenly.. To prevent the wool from 
felting, the steam pipe should go nearly 
to the bottom of the bowl, and be bent at 
the foot so as to point in the same direc- 
tion as the wool is traveling. 

No fixed rule can be given for the 
temperatures of the liquor, but the fol- 
lowing directions will serve as a guide: 
Greasy wools, first bowl, 120° F. with a 
liberal allowance of soap. If the stock 
is very heavy with grease a few pounds 
of alkali may be added as the liquor 
runs down. Second bowl, 110° and a 
smaller quantity of soap. The third or 
finishing bowl, 105° and just enough 
soap to make a good lather and to carry 
the stock through the rollers without 
any danger of cutting the fibers. 

For scoured, stock the temperature 
should be from 100° to 110°. When 
swinging forks are used, it is a good 
plan to have a sinking board fixed at 
the end of the sweep of the first fork, 
about 6 inches below the level of the 
liquor. This prevents any loose staples 
frem floating on the surface of the 
liquor. The roller lapping should be 
kept in good order. As soon as it shows 
any signs of fraying, strip off the outer 
layer, and put on a new layer of slightly 
twisted top. The lapping thus removed 
can be used for the foundation when the 
roller is stripped to the core. 

In the case of long, heavy wools, 
which have to pass through a dryer be- 
fore carding or preparing, the best plan 
is to let the wool fall on a traveling 
apron direct to the dryer. The less the 
stock is handled before it is made into a 
sliver, the better. The beating roller 
which takes the stock as soon as it 
leaves the last squeeze rollers should 
run at a high speed so as to open the 
wool and assist in the drying. 

Faults in Carding 


The most common faults in carding 
are broken fibers, neppy cardings, and 
slivers of uneven weight. The first two 
faults are often caused by the speeds of 
the licker-in rollers not being properly 
adjusted. As the stock leaves the feed 
rollers, it is in a semi-matted condition, 
and it is necessary that the first roller 
should move at a very low speed, other- 
wise there is a tendency to break instead 
of straighten the fiber. In all the suc- 
ceeding rollers of the licker-in there 
should be a gradual increase. If this is 
properly carried out the fibers are fairly 
well straightened when they come to the 


cylinder. Then the cylinder with the 
workers and strippers can clean and 
straighten the fibers better. A common 
mistake is to set all the workers on one 
cylinder the same distance from the sur- 
face. This puts double work on the 
first worker. Set the first worker 
farthest away, then set the second a little 
nearer, and the third nearer still. 

Neppy sliver may be caused in several 
ways. The card clothing may be too 
coarse for the stock; the clothing may 
have been run too long without strip- 
ping and grinding; the clothing may 
have bare places; the fancy may be set 
too close to the cylinder. The wire on 
the fancy should just touch, but not dig 
into the wire on the cylinder; damp 
wool may have been fed to the card. 
If all the cards working on one class 
of stock do not turn out slivers of equal 
weight per yard, trouble will result in 
all subsequent processes. 

Burry wools should be passed through 
a willey before scouring. Some bur 
rolls are fixed so as to knock the burs 
off on the licker-in part, and if not very 
carefully set, there is a tendency to take 
part of the fibers along with the burs. 
Crushing rollers are sometimes set 
either in the middle or at the finishing 
end of the card, the crushed burs falling 
on the floor in the form of dust. What- 
ever system is used, the fewer burs left 
in the sliver after carding, the better it 
is for the comber. 


Neps and Other Imperfections 


Top not properly cleaned from neps 
and other impurities is a serious fault. 
This may be caused in various ways, the 
first of which is by making too light a 
noil. The dabbing brush may be set 
either too far back or too far forward. 
When a new brush is fitted, the first row 
of bristles must overhang the. nearest 
point in the circles about a quarter of 
an inch. Then as the brush wears down 
at the heel, and has to be packed, it still 
gets its work in before the circles sep- 
arate. All dabbing brushes should be 
regularly examined, and as soon as they 
fail to get the stock in at the point where 
the circles meet, they should be lowered. 
The circles may be too far apart. This 
fault is easily remedied by loosening the 
steam chest nuts and drawing up the 
small circle until the pins almost touch 
the inner row of the large circle. The 
circles may have run too long without 
being repaired. There may be too much 
weight on the bottom part of the draw- 
ing-off rollers. This causes the stock to 
rise and ride over the pins instead of 
passing through them. 


Slubs and Cut Work 


Slubs or cut work may be caused by 
bad piecing or thick, uneven slivers from 
the gill box. The drawing-off rollers 
may have been set too close to the cir- 
cles, or may have been too heavily 
weighted. The leathers may have been 
run after they are worn through, or the 
rollers may have been untrue. The front 
part of the dabbing brush may have been 
set too low or the circles may have been 
too cold. If the conductor drops too 
soon or too late, the slivers are liable 
to drag, the feed to be uneven and the 
slivers cut as a result. The base of the 
conductor should be level when it ar- 
rives at the point where the circles meet. 
When the conductor finally drops it not 
only tightens the sliver, but materially 
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assists the brush in putting the stock 
into the circles. 

Too much stress cannot be put upoy 
the advisability of keeping the circles 
clean and in good repair. If they are 
allowed to get out of adjustment, the 
result is extra wear and tear on the 
brush. The stock does not pass freely 
when the rollers are drawing off, and 
this breaks the fibers. The lifting knives 
should be properly graded to the width 
of the different chambers, and of such a 
gauge as to be well clear of both rows 
of pins. They must be carefully curved 
so that there is the least possible fric. 
tion on the pins. Knives badly curved 
soon wear flat sides on the pins, which 
is bad for the circles. With very tender 
wool the worn pins cut the fibers jn- 
stead of allowing them to pass through 
freely, especially if the stock has not 
been very well gilled. 

Among the faults with the square mo- 
tion comb are loss of tear and too large 
an amount of noil. The wool should be 
fed on the circle with the fibers in the 
opposite direction from that in which 
they left the card. This can be deter- 
mined by breaking the sliver. One end 
will be found pointed and fairly clear, 
while the other is neppy up to the end 
of the staple. The rough end should 
be fed in first. The back rollers should 
deliver so that there is neither drag nor 
slack. When the filling head is at its 
nearest point to the circle, the distance 
from center of the roller to the outside 
row of pins in the circle must be equal 
to the average length of the staple to 
be combed. If too far off, there will be 
an excess of rovings; if too c’ose, it not 
only makes the work of the drawing-off 
rollers more difficult, but adds to the 
weight of backings. The press knife, if 
not set low enough, allows the square 
motion fallers to draw out fibers which 
should go into top. Segments set too 
far over, cut-off knife too far forward, 
or backing rollers not near enough to 
inside row of circle have the same effect. 
Slubs or cut work are made when the 
cut-off knife is set too far back, and 
when the bearing brasses of drawing-off 
rollers are worn so that they touch each 
other; also when the drawing leather is 
worn or uneven. The best setting at 
this point is the distance between out- 
side row of circle and inside row of 
segment; outside row of segment and 
cut-off knife ; and between the knife and 
roller. In each case it is sufficient to 
allow a sheet of writing paper to pass 
easily through. All these faults and 
more are made if the stock is worked 
too damp or if the circle, square motion 
and segments are not kept warm enough. 
Great care should be taken in folding 
the sliver as it leaves the drawing-off 
rollers so that the short fibers are rolled 
well inside, otherwise trouble will result 
in the finishing. ; 

These directions as to feeding apply 
also to the nip comb, and nearly the 
same faults are caused if the stock 1s 
too damp. The fallers must be clean 
and in good order or heavy noil and 
neppy work will result. The jaws ot 
the nip should be carefully ground and 
well fitted, otherwise the least uneven- 
ness in the sliver will result in the cut- 
ting of the fiber, thus adding to the 
weight of the noil. The carrying, comb, 
gently pressing against the nip, should 
rise high enough to get a firm ho!' o! 
the tuft, and then travel far enough to 
put all the neps over the outer ro of 
circle pins. This machine, like ‘he 
square motion, makes what is know’ 4s 
a hen-wing, all the short fibers ing 
on one side. 





